
Prakasitam jammm yait ^natam servanayattitam 
chitfe parinaiam chedam yesam tebhyo namonamah 

Salutations to those who have brought to light, for the 
people, this doctrine supported by all the Systems of Philosophy, 
and in whose heart, it has found a permanent place. 



1 rsilddham sam 54 himantmase caturthe 4 divase 10 a 

2 sy! pstvvayam kott.yato [ga]nato sthani[y]ato kulato 
3 .’ Vairato sakhato Sreegrh[a]to sambhogato vacakasyaryya 







4. [Ha]stahastisya sisyo ganisya Aryya Maghahastisya Sradhdha- 
caro vacakasya a 

4. rya Devasya nirvarttane Govasya Sihaputrasya lohikakarukasya 
danam 

6. sarvva satvanam hitasukha eka Sarasvatl pratisthapita avatale 

raiiganarttano 

7. me 

( for the translation, please refer to the description of picture given 
after the preface. ) 
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FOREWORD 

Tribhuvandas Lf Shah did me the honour of a request 
that I might contribute a foreword to his work on the 
History of India down to about A. D. 100. The period 
chosen covers the whole of the really formative period of 
the history of Ancient India, on which, as yet, a generally 
acceptable work of any compass can not be said to have 
been produced, notwithstanding the fact that the Cambridge 
History of India, volume I, covers more or less the same 
period actually. Notwithstanding this, it would be readily 
admitted that a comprehensive work on the period would 
certainly be quite welcome from many points of view. It 
is a laudable ambition to make an effort to supply this want. 

Dr. Shah’s work, as he explains in his preface, is 
based upon information much of which had hitherto remained 
unexploited to the extent, that it should have been, for 
producing a really satisfactory work on the period. While 
such works as are available, give evidence of the use of 
Buddhist and Brahmanic sources of history more or less 
fully, the corresponding Jaina sources for the period have 
not been utilized to the extent that they might well have 
been, for the very simple reason that these works have not 
as yet become so easily accessible even to the earnest 
reader who might be quite willing to devote the time and 
labour to master his sources. Dr. Shah’s work, primarily 
therefore, seems intended to rempye this defect. As he 
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mentions in his explanatory introduction, he has been 
engaged during the length of a whole generation collecting 
material from Jaina literature for the purpose of producing ' 
an Encyclopedia Jainica. The publication of a. work of 
that magnitude has proved impossible for obvious reasons. 
He has attempted this general account of the History of 
India as an alternative, thus meeting areal need. He has 



put into requisition much information that has so far remained 
unutilized for the reason explained above. 


Without meaning any disrespect, ' or exhibiting any 
want of sympathy for this work, it might well be said that 
the work is more or less a Jaina version of Indian History 
relating to the prevalence of Jainism in India. The part 
that is now about to be published actually is the History 
of India really from the beginning of the life of Parsvanath, 
and bringing it down to the end of the 1st. century A. D. 
Having regard to the point of view of Dr. Shah, we must 
admit that he has done the difficult work which he has 
imposed upon himself with conscientious care and ability. 
Naturally a work like this, would show a leaning towards 
Jainism. So the work does. A History based on such Jaina 
sources of information naturally would bring in fuller 
information upon the period when Mahavira flourished, and 
the period immediately following during which the teachings 
of Mahavira were stUl actively propagated. While it exploits 
the Jaina sources more or less fully, it exhibits differences in 
certain parts naturally enough, not sufficiently critical of the 
sources used in the light of collateral sources of information. 
This would be but natural, though it should have been well 
that this had been avoided as it easily could have been. 


judging from the part that we have had the pleasure of 
looking through, we welcome the publication as providing 
a version of Ancient Indian History, which exhibits the 

T'T history, from one important point of view, 

whch htfherto may be regarded as, having been perhaps 

^ Sreat extent 

hat defect, and. if it is not the work that sound histnriooi 

materia for making such a work possible. We wish 

the work all success, which is probably all, that the author 
expects from'ouL of n. cimaor 


2Sth. April 1938. 
Mylapore, Madias S. 


(Sd.) S* fCrishnaswami Aiyangdi*# 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


1* Origin 

J/early a score and a half years before the present 
volume saw the light of the day, the author had decided upon 
the compilation of the Encyclopoedia Jainica. Twenty years of 
incessant research work with the help of an able staff, elapsed 
before necessary material was gathered for this voluminous task. 
To cope with the expenses of publishing these volumes, the Jam 
publishers Limited was incorporated and registered at this time; 
but this venture failed on account of certain untoward circumstancs. 

By this time the author struck upon the idea of testing the 
vein of public opinion and inclination to the work of this type 
before hazarding upon the publication of these volumes. Favourable 
reception of his articles in certain monthly papers, encouraged 
him to a certain extent. Deep study made him inclined to think 
that the hitherto generally received theory of Ashok and Priya- 
darshin being the names of one and the same individual was 
wrongly based. Prof. Herman Jacobi’s “Sacred Books of the East, 
XXII” in which was stated “Samprati the Fabulous Prince,” 
incited him to further research; at the end of which he was con- 
vinced that Ashok and Priyadarshin were names of different 
individuals, both being emperors of Magadh. Another point on 
which the author had reason to differ from the general consensus 
of opinion was the belief that Sandrecotes, the Maurya emperor 
of Magadh in 327 B. C. when Alexander the Great invaded India, 
was none other than Chandragupta Maurya; the whole ancient 
chronology is based upon this by most antiquarians. My study 
and chronological calculations led me to the contention, that 
Sandrecotes was another name of Ashok, the grandson of Chan- 
dragupta. As contribution of articles containing theories, which* 
were bound to startle most students of ancient history, out of 
their complacently accepted beliefs, would inevitably give rise to 
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cotintless criticisms and bickerings from these worthies, the author^ 
decided to put the fruits of his researches connectedly in a volume 
of history which would be indisputably supported by a properly' 
arranged skeleton of chronology. Such was the origin of this book. 


2. Advantages of reading history books 


There are people, who will always question the utility of 
bothering their heads with ,the dry-as-dust chronological structures 
of various ancient dynasties. In answer to their doubts, the author 
has to state, that his purpose in writing this book is to give a 
lucid account of the social, political, relegious and economic con- 
ditions, that prevailed in those times, and thus create general 
interest in them, from which solutions to many baffling problems 
of the present generation can be easily deduced. Not only every 
nation’s ancient history is one of the best guides to its attitude 
towards its latest problems, but it goes a long way towards 
relieving other nations of its difficulties as well. Mr. A. K. Maj- 
mudar in his The Hindu History. ” ( B. C. 3000 to 1000 ) 
states. The Aryans have always been supreme in the world.” 
Mr. Vincent Smith” states, ” Indian suffers to-day in the esti- 
mation of the world, more through the world ignorance of the 
achievements of the heroes of the Indian history than through 
the absence or insignificance of such achievements. ” Another 
famous writer days, ” The value and interest of history, depends 
largely on the degree in which the present is illuminated by. the 
past. ” ( Oxford History of India, Pref. XXIII ): In short, the 
value of ancient Indian culture and civilization has been fully 
recognized by native as well as foreign writers, and the author is 
no unreasonably optimistic about the benefits that would accrue 
from a close perusal of his volumes. What can he do, except : 

recognize the value of such treasure- 
nouse of nch heritage ? " - , < 

3. Importance of chronology 


last-quoted writer has also said, " A body of histo 

chronology Juri 

Chronology history IS impossible.” The author has treated tb 
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Statement as an aphdrfsm strictly obs6rved throng 6ut his book, 
becanse he has realised, that chronology is the only .test of the 
truth of a particular event having occurred at a particular time. 
It helps us to decide the succession of events during a particular 
period, to fix up dates of persons who had been contemporaries of 
persons, whose dates are known and of events which might have 
happened in conjunction or connection with persons and events ^ 
with fixed dates. The author requests the reader, who might be 
at times tored by these chronological details in the book, to 
understand tlieir importance. These chronological calculations have 
shown the author, how the whole ancient history has been given a 
twisted form, by the single but monstrous blunder of considering 
Sandrecotes to be none else but Chandragupta. 

This is only one of the many instances where the author 
has been able to detect discrepancies in the chronology of events 
with the help of his calculations. 

4. Time-limit 

The author was at first uncertain about the time-limit of 
his book; first he had thought it proper to stop ot the beginning 
of the Christian Era; but the differences of opinion that exist 
among experts about the founder and the beginning of Saka Era 
attracted his attention, as also the time of Kshatrapa Chastana 
the ruler of Avanti. The result was that the time limit was 
extended upto 78 A. D., and at some place upto 150 A. D.. On 
the whole, the time-limit can be said to be 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 

5, General remarks on the book 

It is probable that readers may be inclined to find the 
followmg faults ( may be many others ) with the writer 

( 1 ) What the author had to say, could have been said more 
precisely and forcefully, had he avoided giving too many 
unnec^sary details, quotations and stories. 

( 2 ) Ornate style should have been adopted in place of simple. 

' ( 3 ) Too much importance is given to Indian scriptures and Nature, 
(4) Rfeligious anecdotes have been unnecessarily and profusely 
introduced. 



( 5 ) Only bright side of his own religion’ is presented. 

( 6 ) Instances and episodes from scriptures of his own religion 
have been given in support of the genuineness of various 
historical events. 

( 7 ) He has solely devoted himself to criticising destructively 
opinions of other experts and other religions. 

( 8 ) Buddhism has been given specially unfair treatment. 

Only a writer can realize all the difficulties of his colleague. 
The following explanation is meant for those readers, who have 
little or no experience of writting books, because the author con- 
siders it expedient, to free the minds of his readers from prejudices, 
which would otherwise hamper the progress of true knowledge. 
He requests the readers to have patience enough, to go through 
his explanation. 

6. The purpose of writing this book 

Many books have been written both in English as well in 
Indian languages upon Ancient India. The aim of adding one 
more to this big list, is to fill up the following deficiencies gene- 
rally found in them’. — ( 1 ) No book contains a connected history 
of ancient India, ( 2 ) Many of them are nothing more than 
short notes on particular persons and problems, or summories 
and generalisations deduced from some ancient books. (3) Many 
of them are treatises on a particular section of the ancient periods. 

7. Explanation of charge No. I 

The author is not aware of any single book of similar size 
comprising this very period. Hence the reader is likely to think 
that the book owes its size, not to solid matter but to unnecessary 
details and repetitions. In order to remove this erroneous notion, 
the author has to state, that novelty and starthngly new the’ories 
are writ large on every page of the book. These new 
theories require due statement, full evidence, statement of old 
and wrong theories and expositions of their hollowness, substan- 
tiated by a crowd of quotations from various ancient books, 
scriptures and inscriptions and acknowledged publications. These 
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things, evidently require details ' nothing more, than which is con- 
tained by the book. Several quite new theoiies, and several old 
theories explained and restated m a new light, comprise this book. 

The following are some of the instances which will convince 
reader, that the size is quite in proportion to the material. 
( 1 ) Hitherto, it is generally accepted by experts that Ashok and 
Priyadarshin are names of the same individual and that all the 
inscriptions in the name of Priyadarshin owe their existence to 
Ashok and are Buddhist incriptions, because Ashok was a Buddhist. 
The refutation of this theory has occupied no less than sixty 
pages. (2) The proper time and the genuineness of the Vikrama 
Era occupied fifty pages to be found out and established. (3) 
Hathigumpha inscnptions have reserved thiity-five pages for the 
proper explanation and translation of several of its lines, which 
have been hitherto wrongly construed, and for the comparison of 
' several historical events with events mentioned in them. (4) About 
one hundred pages have been devoted to the dates, chronologies 
and other details about the Sakas, the Yonas, the Yavanas, the 
Pahlavas, the Scythians, the Bactiians, the Parthian s and others. 
(5) Wholly new items like the following have occupied several 
pages.* — ( a ) Stupas, about 20 pages, ( b ) Monstrous idols, about 
10 pages, ( c ) Kalki king, about 10 pages, ( d ) Chronology and 
necessary accounts of kings and dynasties that ruled over Andhra 
about 150 pages, (e) Numerous pages have been devoted to 
fixing up the chronologies and other details of the Nands, the 
Shishunags, and the kings of Koshal and of Vatsa. It is 
obvious, that when these new theories will boil down to hard 
facts in course of time, the future historian will require about 
only a small portion of the_ pages, occupied by them in this book, 
which is their birth-place and nursery, requiring all the meticulous 
care for bringing them up healthily and for saving and safe- 
guarding them from outside onslaughts. 

The author admits that some advanced readers will find 
some of the explanations rather too long, but he draws their 
attention to the fact, that the book is meant for ordinary readers 
and laymen as well. 



As to unnecessary details, one man^s meat is nnother^s 
poison. Some readers will find particular things quite unnecessary ' 
and the same are sure to' be dubbed essential by others. Several 
historians have devoted from about sixty to seventy-five pages 
to the description of the arrangement by Alexander the Great, at 
the time of his invation of the Punjab, of sections of his army 
at strategic points on the battle field, while others have condemned 
the same, as not worthy of more than a couple of paragraphs. 
Similarly, some of the readers of this book may think, that the 
descriptions of Vaishali, an account of seven daughters of Chetak 
Chedi“desh and details about dynasties that ruled it, narration of 
various episodes in the lives of Shrenik and his son Abhayakumar 
and many other items have unnecesssrily filled up many pages 
of this book. The readers are requested to understand and have 
sympathy with the aims, with which these accounts are 


given. For instance, accounts of the daughters of Chetak, have 
helped to fix up dates of various kings and thus fill in many 
gaps, in the chronological structure of ancient India, The dynasties 
that ruled over Chedi, find clear and connected statement for the 
first time in this book. Details about Shrenik and Abhayakumar 
show, how kings and ministers in ancient India worked sincerely 
and devotedly, for the welfare of their subjects, and what fact 
an arsightedness they showed, in dealing with many social 
economic, political and religious problems of those days. The 
au hor has bitterly realized the common custom, of haiUng respeot- 

“ established and well-known writer, 
and of condemning and fault-finding with the work of a new 

matter worth 

ttlnnf i The author requests his readers to go through' 
the book with an unbiased mind. ^ tnrougn 


Stories, legends and quotations-laro/a ow/i n i ^ 
introduced at times, in order to explain mor. , f 

event and to supply evidence for theories The re!^d 
that such stories, legends and onoiVi u 

in the foot-notes and not in the matted of fte 
*^ose readers, who are - interest^^T 
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through ^em while reading the book. Many people mistakenly 
think, that a histoiy book should contain nothing more than 
matter-of-fact account of kings, dates of their births and deaths, 
and the battles they have won and lost. Hence another motive of 
introducing these stories-please rest sure-is to make the book inter- 
esting; at the same time every one of these stories and quotations 
serves the purpose of supplying some evidence to the new theories. 

8. Explanation of charge No. 2 

The author has prefered simple style to the ornate, in order 
to make the book readable and clear for all types of readers. He 
does not believe in, ornate and profuse style being more appeal- 
ing than simple and direct statement of things. 

9. Charge No. 3 ' 

Nature and its unalterable laws and certain aphorisms from 
Hindu scriptures may not appeal to modern readers, educated on 
the western style The author requests such readers, to approach 
these things with a candid mind, and not to summarily condemn 
everything, that is old and antiquated, simply because it happens 
to be old and antiquated, without submitting it to the test of 
their reason. 

10. Charges Nos. 4-5-6-7 

Some readers may be annoyed at, what would seem to them 
to be, a preponderating amount of religious matter in the book 
especially of the author’s own religion-with a view to propaganda. 
Now, no history book can even dream of having a chance of 
long life, unless it is built upon solid facts. The author is sure 
of his book having a long life .to live, because he has sacrificed 
everything at the altar of truth. 

To his mind, religion is not a collection and arrangement of 
certain rites and rituals to be rigorously abserved by its followers. 
He is in the least concerned with its outward manifestations, 
pomp and show. To him religion, as it is interpretted in its 
broader and, purer sense, is the one great transformer of human soul^ 
leading it to -the path of truth, justice and kindness to others, 
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and acting as a guiding star to our duties towards ourselves ?nd ■ 
towards others. He feels it like a judge, who does not stack to Ihe 
letter of law but who always tries to interpret the spirit behind 
it. Religion is ubiquitously present, in all the spheres of life an 
is, as has been already said, the most helpful and true guide, to 
all our riddles of life. Which of the readers will object ,to reh: 
gion having predominence in my book, if by religion, 1 mean 
our director in all the branches of life? > ‘ 

At present, four religions command the following of most 
people in the world. They are : — Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Islam. During tiie time with v/hich th’S book is concerned," 
two of them — Christianity and Islam — did not exist; while Buddhism 
came into being, during the 6 th century B. C. i. e. nearly three 
centuries and a half, after the beginning of the time chosen for this 
book. At this stage, it is necessary to state that Jainism, which has 
very few followers at present, was the most prevalent religion 
in those times. Its origin is as old as, pephaps older than, 
Hinduism. Hence, during the period with which this book is 
concerned, two religions, namely, Jainism and Hinduism were 
pravalent, throughout all the thousand years; while, Buddhism 
came into being nearly 350 years after 900 B. C. Of these three, 
Jainism had the greatest number of followers, as it prohibited 
killing animals for sacrifices, a rite preached by Hinduism; 

" Buddhism has most of its tenets quite' similar to Jainism, which 
perhaps is its fountain head. 

This book contains the accounts of sixteen independent 
kingdoms, during these thousand years, i. e. the time-limit of this 
book, can be said in a way, to be 'sixteen thousand years. The 
kings, who ruled these sixteen kingdoms throughout these thousand 
years, were all followers of Jainism, except the Shungs w^ho 
ruled for nearly a century and a quarter and followed Hinduism, 
and Ashok the great Buddhist emperor who ruled for about 
forty years. No wonder, Jainism enjoys greatest prominence from 
cover to cover of this book, not because the author is a missionary 
of Jainism, but because Jainism was simply followed, throughout 
the length and breadth of India. 



. , Some acute readets may still further argue, that they haVe 
no objection to the predominance of Jainism in the book; but 
why should the author show its good points only and omit its 
bad ones? Why, — ^had Jainism nothing but goodness and whole- 
someness in it, should it .dwindle into insignificance as it is at 
present ? For one thing. Jainism has declined, not through any short 
coming or undesirable element in it, but through the degradation 
of its preachers and followers. At the same time, the author 
invites all adverse criticisms on Jainism, from those who ardently 
desire to plunge themselves heart and soul in doing so, but 
requests them to substantiate the.r charges by solid pieces of 
evidence. 

Wherever possible, the author has quoted undisputed autho- 
rities like inscriptions, coins and scriptural books in support of 
his theories, and has avoided lebelling anything as true, which 
. is* not backed by them. 

In reference to coins, the author takes this opportunity to 
point out the blunder, of ascribing many of them to the Shaiva 
sect. At the time w^hen these coins came into existence, this 
sect was conspicuous by its absence. 

Though doctrines and principles remain unchanged, through 
' all times and climes, yet the manner and extent of their obser- 
vance is different, at all times and in all climes. For instance, 
the one unalterable law to be observed by all historians is strict 
adherence to truth and no quarters to falsehood. The author 
firmly asserts, that he has not budged an inch from this principle 
but what to him are solid facts, may be mere chimera to others. 
In fact, as every page of the book bristles up with novel theories, 
many readers may not improbably feel the book, to be something 
like a series of castles in the air. All the author has to say in 
connection with this is, that the truth or otherwise of his theories 
will be proved in course of time, as more , researches are made, 
and as more material is dug out of the mines' of antiquity. He 
is convinced that his theories will stand the severest test 

' and scrutiny. 

Many a time, the author had to perform the panful .<3uty 



of, not only differing from the conclusions and contentions of 
well-known writers, but of disproving them, in order to prove 
his own theories. He has not done this, in order to degrade or 

lower any of them, in the eyes of the public, but to destroy 
falsehood and establish truth in its place. 

The author never cherished the intention of treating Jaina 
literature partially at the cost of others. Most of the books quoted 
in this book are Government records, or are from the pen of 
well-known European as well as Indian writers, who have nothing 
to do with partiality, towards any religion whatsoever. In reference 


to quotations from old books, written during the period with 
which this book is concerned, the author has to state that these 
books were either Buddhist, or Vedic or Jaina. Of these, most 
Buddhist books are almost all translated into inodern languages- 
and published. Several Vedic books have also found their way 
into print Unfortoately for Jainism, Jaina monks and those in 
c arge of Jaina libraries and collection of books, deliberately held 
back all these books from publicity. The result was obvious.. 

uddhist and Vedic books being well-known and read by most 
0 e sc olars, many events, inscriptions, and coins were ascribed 

i totally ignorant of Jaina books, costly stuffed 

and left rotting in the pegion holes of dark halls. The whole andent 

^ given a twisted form, simply because none 

It J evidence contained by Jaina books, 

as een t e most constant endeavour of the author for nearly' 

thirhWH ° to light the evidence contained in 

belief sncLeTT^r’ honest" 

relics of anr" t T j- ^ certain extent, in truly interpreting the 

determined mt ^ 

thwarted in h« ° adverse criticisms, and not to be 

bat (pjfj, > P* ° seeking truth— the whole truth, and nothing 

by those whL^^ °W°“tioh. that is likely to be hurled at him,- 
time he i h^^® been challenged. At the same 

■iSmre Kr T ■ ° of Jaina - 

the esteem of l '^bich haVe earned 

troth K - f P®'’^'®- 'Why should any one object' to 

"■a b-, t«a w fm. to*, , TM tZ SSZ 
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source must be hailed by a true student of history. All historians 
have to give some credence to ancient legends, folklore and 
mythological books, and then try to further support them with 
authority of coins and inscriptions. 

Most young men of to-day have somehow or other settled 
down to the belief that mythological books contain not an iota of 
truth, being full of imaginary stories, meant for the diversion of 
the young as well as the old. One reason of this belief is, that 
the style of these mythological writers fails to appeal to modern 
young men. The author requests them to look into these ancient 
books with a searching eye, and he promises them rich fruits 

i 

from their investigations. 

11, Charge No. 8 

The gravest charge likely to be directed towards the author 
is, that he has given specially unfair treatment to Buddhism. If 
the author simply asserts that he had no such intention, none 
will believe him. The fact is, that most experts in the field of 
ancient histoiy have ascribed most of the inscriptions, coins, and- 
other relics of antiquity to Buddhism, while in reality they 
belong to Jainism. They have done so, due to two reasons: — 
(a) Buddhist books have acquired the greatest publicity;" while, 
on the contrary, Jaina books have never seen the light of the 
day, due to the perverse mentality of those, who were in posse- 
ssion of them, (b) Jainism and Buddhism are very similar to 
each other, there being minute differences only, between their 
tenets; and hence the relic of one can be easily mistaken' for 
that of the other, unless the writer is armed with full knowledge 
of both of them. Now, this was not possible as Jaina books were 
not published. Hence everything that could not be ascribed to 
Hinduism, was ascribed to Buddhism, it being the only other 
known formidable rival in the field. The author has already 
stated, that he has 'made a deep study of ancient Jaina books, 
which' have shed a flood of new light on many intricate problems 
of antiquity, and which have convinced him, of its wide-spread ' 
"prevalence in ancient India and also, of most of the inscription? 
and coins belonging to it, * . 
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In support of liis contentions, the author takes this opportunity 
to quote the following well-known writers. It is stated on page 
702-3 of “The Hindu History,” “No Buddhist period in ancient 
history. Some scholars have made much of Buddhism in India. 
They think that at one time (say from B. C. 242 to 500 A. D.) 
Buddhism had eclipsed Hinduism; that a great majority of the 
people had embraced Buddhism, and that almost everything was 
Buddhistic in style etc. It does not appear that there is much 
truth in it. Buddhism was no doubt prevalent in East India. In 
other parts of India it was rather sporadic. The large province 
of Assam was entirely free of Buddhism. The provinces about 
Hardwar, Kanouj, Allahabad, Benares had little Buddhism. Carnal, 
Jaipur, Panchal etc. furnish no proof as to the prevalence of 
Buddhism there. Even in Magadha and Bengal, Hinduism flourished 
side by side with Buddhism. The monks w^ere regular Buddhists, 
but the lay-men were mostly Buddhist-Hindus, i. e. men who 
followed some Buddhist doctrines on the Hindu bases, having castes, 
and Hindu manners; this is why they could be won to Hinduism 
easily. There are some native Christians in South India who still 
follow the caste system and some other ancestral Hindu manners 
etc. The Buddhist pilgrims of Ceylon and China of the fourth 
century A. D. did not notice Buddhism ^ flourish in India. The 
Editor of the Historians’ History of the World is right in observing, 
that owing to its abstractness and rivalry of the Hindus, Buddhism 
was a failure in India; in modified form, it has, however, prevailed 
in other parts of India.” On page 55 of “ The Oxford History of 
India, it is stated: ‘Tt may well be doubted, if Buddhism can 
be correctly described, as having been the prevailing - religion in " 
India, as a whole at any time. The phrase “Buddhist Period” 

S misleading. Neither a 

uddhist nor a Jaina period existed. Neither heresy ever superseded 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Mahavira, as has been mentioned, had 
about 14000 disciples when he died; a mere drop in the ocean 
of India’s millions.” ' ' . 

^ Most Indian kings during the time-Hmit of this kook were 
Jams. They governed their subjects according to its tenets, and 



thus the people were very prosperous and happy, during those 
times. At present, most people are prejudiced against Jainism and 
thoughtlessly condemn it as a religion conductive to cowardice, 
on account of its doctrine of non-violence, the sense and spirit 
of which is understood by few. Even at present. Jainism does not 
recognise any dijQference between castes, communities or colours. 
Its aim is universal brotherhood and it recognises and preaches 
equality, not only among men and men, but among all the animate 
beings of the world. Its true follower possesses a soul magnani- 
mous enough to forgive any outrage, not on account of weakness 
and powerlessness to oppose, but with a view, to bringing about 
the regeneration of the opposite party, by appealing to it through 
his own sufferings. The author is a staunch adherent of Jainism 
in the sense explained above. 

Special remarks about the book 

The author has divided these remarks into two parts: — (A) 
those pertaining to that portion of the book, which does not 
consist of the matter proper, and (B) those pertaining to the 
matter. He has taken particular care to facilitate the reader's way ' 
in the perusal of the book. 

(A) In the first place, the book is not divided into sections 
and chapters with a view to chronology, but with a view to 
” preserve the continuity of description and narration. A particular 
dynasty is treated in a particular chapter and so on. At the 
beginning of every chapter, a synopsis of the contents is given, 
and every paragraph has a heading, suggestive of the matter 
contained in it. A detailed index is given at the end of the book, 
so that the reader can make, without much- trouble and inconve- 
nience, an exhaustive study of any particular problem, event or 
person in the book. 

Every chapter is headed by a picture containing all the main 
items described in the chapter. The book is divided into volumes 
and volumes are divided into parts. On the reverse side of every 
page denoting a new part, a summary of the contents of the part 
Js given. , / 


The author here draws reader's attention to two pictures; 
one on the^outer cover of the book, and the other on the first 
page on art paper inside the cover. The former is, a reprint of - 
the oldest found-picture of Kalpa-Vriksha, and the latter is the 
oldest picture of Sarasvati, the Goddess of learning. Instead of 
making the picture of Sarasvati bi-coloured; or tri-coloured — the 
general and popular style — the author has got it printed in gold- , 
coloured ink. 


The book contains a number of maps. All of them are 
original. The author however thanks those, from whose books and 
publications he has borrowed models, or taken some hints, with 
which he has pref)ared his own maps. Maps are given three of 
four at the same place, in order to save the trouble of the readers* 
Facsimiles of kings, ruling over particular territories at particular 
times, have been, wherever possible, introduced. In the case of 
foreign kings, only those have been admitted, who became domiciled 
Indians after their invasions. He has given no place to imaginary 
likenesses of any kings. 


The author considers bibliography, in the light of rather aii' 
ovei, -estimation of a writer s extent of knowledge. He has satisfied 
himself with enumerating those books, from which he has actually 
quoted passages or to which references are made in the book. 

(B) Four hundred pictures, outlines and reprints of maps, 
facsimiles of kings and coins, and other things are introduced ' in 
the book. A word about maps is necessary here. Their short 
description is as under:-(l) The map showing India divided ' 
into twenty-five and a half countries. (2) The map showing India 
divided into eighty .kingdoms in the seventh century. (3-4-5) The 
region about Vidisha, the capital of Avanti, about which are 

situated many stupas, and (6 to 15) Maps showing the territorial 
extents of various kings. 

/i ^ items deserve special notice from readers:— 

(1) Relation between Nature’s laws and activities of meh.( 1st chap.), 

6th conditions prevailing during the 

eighty kingdoms existing in India during, the 6th century B. G, 



(3rd chap.) (4) Full details about the kings and dynasties, with 
chronologies, which ruled .sixteen major kingdoms that existed, in 
India during the time-limit of the book, (chapters 4 to 7 of the 
First Part, and all the six chapters of the Second Part). (5) 
Chronologies of all dynasties are given at the end of the book 
for easy reference. 

Sometimes, two separate dates are assigned to the same 
event in different parts of the books. For instance, the dates of 
the destruction of Champanagari has been stated to be 524 and 
525 B. C. on different pages. The date of the marriage of the 
daughter of Udayan of Vasta with Hand I, has been stated to 
have been 480 and 484 B. C. respectively. These differences 
are due to the difficulties that one has to undergo while calculat- 
ing Christian year for a year of any Indian era. Secondly, months 
of the Hindu calender ended on the full-moon day in those 
times. The author however appeals to the sympathy of the 
readers, for these short-comings. 

The author sincerely thanks those persons who have been 
helpful to him in one way or the other. He specially thanks 
Prof K. H. Kamdar M A; Professor of history at the Baroda 
College for going through the vernacular manuscript of the book, 
and also the following: — 

(1) Diwan Bahadur K. S. Krishnaswami Aiyanger M. A. Ph. D. 

( Hon.), retired University Professor, Madras; and Joint Editor of 
the well-known periodical the Indian Antiquity, who has very 
kindly written out the forward to this volume. 

(2) The authors, institutions and governments, whose publi- 
cations have been consulted, cited and quoted. 

(3) The translator Mr. R. J. Desai M. A., into English from 
the original work in vernacular. 

(4) Mr. R. K. Kavi M. A., who has kindly prepared, the Index 

(5) And last but not the least, those persons whose names 
have not been mentioned in the above owing to lack of memory, 
but anyhow have lent their quota and who have helped him in 
bringing but this volume to light. 

Tribhuvandas L* Shah 



Pictures in the Book 


III the following description the first line of numbers shows the 
serial numbers of the pictures themselves, and the second 
line indicates the page in the book on which they are given. 

Cover — The picture represents Kalpa-druma, Kalpataru or Kalpa- 
Vyksa. Most of us have heard about, and dreamt of this 
alluring and all-giving tree, and yet few have any idea 
about its size or shape or any other details. This picture 
has been printed from a plate which is two-thousand 
years old. (Place from where obtained J — A. S. R. I. 
1873-74 Bundelkhand, Malva). 

Title page — The Goddess of Learning (Sarasvati), popularly 
seen in pictures every where with a peacock ' or a swan 
as her vehicle. The picture given here is two-thousand 
years old. Only the trunk was found; the upper part has 
been added to it after thorough study of the pictures of 
Gods and Goddesses of those times. Had there been no 
caption at its foot, it would have remained unintelligible. 
The caption is translated as follows; — “Success in the 
year 54 (?) in the fourth month of winter, on the tenth 
day, on the lunar day (specified) as above, one (statue 
of) Sarasvati, the gift of Smith Gova, son of Siha (made) 

. at the instance of the preacher (Vachak) Aryya-Deva, 
the Sraddhacharo of the Gani Aryya Meghhasti, the pupil 
of the preacher Xryya Hasta-Hastin, from the Kottiyagatia, 
the Sthaniya Kula, the Vaira Sakha, and the Sri-gyha 
Sanibhoga... 

[ Notes — Looking to the place from which it is found, 
it is concluded to have been erected during the Kushan rule. 
The 'mode of expressing the time of the donation also 
' supports our conclusion ( for this, vide Vol. iv ). If so, the 
'figure 54 denotes the Kushan Era, and it will be about 
the 14th year af Kanishka IPs reign i. e. A. D. 157]. 

t 
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Picture 

No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


8 

9 

10 

11 


12 

13 


[ 26 ] 

(A) Some details about pictures 

Page 

No, . 

1 Ancient India ( Details further on, in the list of 
Decorative Pictures) on pp. 33. 

11 At the beginning of Chap. II desc.' on pp. 33. 

43 At the beginning of Chap. Ill desc. on pp. 33. 

44 Map No. I. ( See the7 details about maps on pp. 30 ) 

53 Map No. II. ( See the details about maps on pp. 30 ) ' 

67 At the beginning of Chap. IV. ( List of Decorative 
Pictures ) on pp. 33. 

73 Prasenjit of Kosal is seen expressing his devotion 
and delight at the place where Mahi.^d^ attained 
the Kaivalya stage. He has gone there on a pilgri- 
mage and is shown to be driving the chariot himself 
in a chariot-procession. ( Bh. Plate XIII ). 

75 In celebration of the event stated in. No. 7 above, 
Prasenjit has got a pillar erected. A part of it is 
shown here, ( Bh. Plate XIII ). 

75 A part of the Pillar erected by king Ajatiatru when 
he visited the place on a pilgrimage, (Bh. Plate XVI) 

79 Portrait-head of king Prasenjit of Ko^al. (Bh. 
Plate No. XIII ). - 

98 King Ambhi-(Saipbhuti) clad in the military uniform 
of foreigners; once an independent king of a part 
of Gandhar, he proved a traitor to Hs country by 
being a accomplice of Alexander the Great who, ' 
when the battle was over, disgraced him cruely 
but deservedly. ( C. I..B. Plate III). 

98 Alexander the Great ( O. H. I. ). 

99 Selukas'^Nekator, the chief general of Alexander 
and the founder of 'Selusid dynasty in Syria. He 
had ^ven his 'daughter in marriage to Asoka in 


f 
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Pictute Page 
No, No. 

3d4 B. C. and had sent Ma^asthenes as his repre- 
sentative at the Court of Patliputra. { C. H. I. ) 


14 100 

15 ^ 100 

16 101 

17 103 




18 


-119 


•19 . 146 

-20' . 14? 

\ 

} 

21 149 



A§oka ( Bh. Plate XXX ) 

Demetrius, the Bactrian emperor, the first foreign 
invader to settle in India. ( C. H. I ). 

Part I, Chap. I (Decorative Pictures) on pp. 33. 


(Country of KosambI) Lion Capital Pillar of 
Sarnath ( see description in no. 26 picture ); unique 
esjample of symmetrical sculpture in the world. 
Centre of a Buddhist University at present (Near 
Allhabad ), as the pillar is believed to be connected 
with Buddhism. But the signs of Horse, Elephant, 
Lion, Bull, Dharma Chakra and others prove that 
it was connected with Jainism. If so proved, it will 
open a new" highroad in ancient history. The height 
of the I sculptured part is 6 ft 10^ in. Total height 
of the pillar being 62 ft. ( Details in the account 
of Priyadarsin ). 


Nandangadh Stupa; believed to be connected with 
Buddhism, and has been erected by Asoka. It is 
a creation of Priyadariin, who is quite a different 
individual from Asoka. Priyadarsin was a Jain, and 
to show his devotion to it, he has got a lion placed 
at the top of the pillar. The pillar , is 39 ft. 7i in. 
in height. ( Details in the account of Priyadarsin ). 


rt I Chap. VI ( Decorative Pictures ). 
image of Parsvanath, found from the excavations 
Be«, the capital of Phankatak or B»n&- 
ik. (Details in the account .of Kharvel of Kali g). 

Dther image found out from the 

wing thb meditadve posture of Jama monk . 

e'tmls m the account of Eharvel). 


\ 
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Picture Page 
"No. No. 

22 159 The dome of a pillar found from the same excava- 

' tions; (Details in the account of Kharvel) 

23 171 Images in the temple of Jagannathpuri in Orissa^ 

( Bhi. Plate XXII ). These images are proved by 
me to be belonging to other religion than the one 
to which they are commonly believed to be belonging 
(Details in the account of Kharvel). 

24 178 External appearance of the dome of the Safichi 

Stupa, situated in Avanti. Its height is 54 ft. 

( Details in the account of Priyadarsin ) 

25 181 Map of Central India. (See details about Maps). 

I 

26 182 Safichi Stupa. The height of the sculptured part of 

Sarnath Pillar (No. 17) is 6 ft. 10 Jin; (the Stupa 

itself being upwards of two hundred feet in height) 

while that of Sanci is 21 ft. 3 in. They are given 

here for the sake of comparison. This will make it 

clear that these pillars of antiquity are connected ' 

with Avanti, but are erected at different places due 

to certain reasons. ( Details in the account of 

Priyadarsin and* of Chandragupta Maurya) (A. R. 

S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkhatid — Malva ), 

• • / \ 

27 182 Map of Vidisa ( See details about maps ). 

28 185 Map of Bhilsa ( See details about maps ). 

29-30 185 On pillar No. I, there is the Krauncha bird, and 
on the second is an Alligator. Both of them are 
found from the neighbourhood of Sanchi (For theit 
situations see map. No. 5 ). It is possible that' 
they are connected with Jainism just as the Safichi 
pillar and the region of Avanti are. The pillar 
with the Krauncha bird is found intact, and its 
'height is 17 ft. 11 in. The pillar with the Alligator 
is found in a broken condition and so its height 
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Picture Page 
No, No, 


31 



35 


36 


has hot been found out. (Place from where obtained 
A. R. S. I. 1873-74 Bundelkband, Malva) 

The same Kalpa-tree which is given on the cover. 

189 No. 32 : The lop-part of Safichi Stupa, No. 33 
a portion of the top-part of Bharhut Stupa; No. 34 
a portion of the top-part of Mathura Stupa (much 
of it is in a broken condition ); ( See No. 35 also); 

These three pictures are placed side by side here, 
in order that the reader may compare them and 
see the similarity in design and model. 

All the scholars have agreed' that the stupa No. 34 
is connected with Jainism. They however, tell us 
that Nos. 32-33 belong to Buddhism, though all 
the three are quite similar m design and sculpture. 
Why this difference ? Again, these two pillars can 
be definitely shown to have been connected with 
Jainism in many ways. (Details in the account of 
Priyadarsin ) 

This picture represents a stone-tablet used for the 
purposes of performing religious ceremonies. It is 
called Xyagapata, and has been found from the 
excavations of a hill named Kankalitila, near 
Mathura. Its size is 2 ft. 3 in., and all the finery 
and minute sculpture on it, could not be shown in 
the picture. Its design, however, is quite similar to 
that of Nos. 32, 33 and 34. The inscription given 
on it can be interpretted as follows: — “ Adoration 
to the Arhats, by Sivaya^a br wife of the dancer 
Faguyusa, a tablet of homage ( Ayaga-pata ) was 
caused to be made for the worship of the Arhats 

( M* A. PI XII. ) 

* < 

225 Part 11 Beginning of Chap. I. (Decorative pictures} 


Picture Page 

No. No. 

37 232 

'3^ 232 

39 249 

40 253 ■ 

41 275 

42 276 

43 279 


44 302 

45 323 

46 342 

47 to 343 to 

51 350 

52 to 350 to 
55 356 


Picture showing the test of Ms sons conducted by 
Prasenjit of Sisunaga dynasty. 

Picture showing another test by the same king. 

Part II Chap. II (beginning); (Decorative pictures.) 

Ardrakumar at home; his child has wound up spun 
cotton-thread twelve times round his feet. Xrdrakumar 
has made a certain decision upon this. 

Part II. Beginning of Chap. Ill (Decorative pictures.) 

Portrait-head of Ajatsatru. 

Ajatsatru got a large pillar erected on the place 
where Mahavir attained the Kaivalya stage. He is 
seen here devotedly saluting His foot-prints, ( Bh. 
Stupa. Plate XVI)* 

Part II Chap. IV ( Vide that Part for details ) 

Part II Chap. V ( Vide that Part for details ) 

Part II Chap. VI ( Vide that part for details ) 

I Maps ( Vide that Part for details ) 

I Maps ( Vide that Part for details ) 


Pictufe Page 
No, No, 

4 44 


(B) Details about maps 


Map 

No, 

1 Map of India with boundaries' of every pro** 
vince. The names of, the 25J provinces into 
which ancient India was divided; marks 
given on the spots' around which they were 
situated in those times. 



2 Political map of India during 7th century; 
A* D. (640 A. D.), when Hu-en-Tsang 
visited India, which was then divided into 
eighty provinces. Political divisions of India 
at present are given in the map, and the 
numbers representing the eighty provinces 
are placed to show the location of these 
provinces. 

3 Map of central India, designed for the pur- 
pose of showing the relations among Chedi, 
Kausambi ( Vasta ) and Avanti. Important 
places of antiquarian interest like Bharhut, 
Rupnath, Bhilsa, Besnagar etc. are given 
there, in order to show their distances from 
Ujjaini. 

5 Map of the region about Bhilsa. Places where 
stupas are situated are specially indicated. 
The region of about 5 miles is crowned with 
stupas like that of ^atadhar, Soneri, SaflichT, 
Bhilsa, and 3.ndher etc. It is a hilly region. 

4 Map of Vidisa. Besnagar is indicated by. a 
circle, and shows the place of the old city. 
The remaining part of the city was situated 
between the rivers Bes and Betva. On the 
third side, three rivers flow to-gether, and 
hence the place is 'named Triveni-Sangam 
( Triple confluence ) The fourth side only is 
open for communication, and that too, is 
well-protected with hills. In short, the city 
was placed in a spot of unique natural 
beauty. Places of historic interest are marked 
and the following is the explanation about them. 



( A ) and ( G) From each of these places a gigantic statue 
of a woman has been unearthed. (B) The Kalpa-tree was found 
out, the picture of which is given on the cover as well as Jn No. 
31, ( C ) No. 29, the Krauncha pillar. ( D ) No. 30, the Alligator 
pillar and other places are also marked; but we are not concerned ' 
with them here. 

I 


Picture Page 
1^0, No* 

45 


46 

47 


48 

49 


Map 

No. • . 

I 

6 Map of the 16 kingdoms into which India 
was divided in the 7th century B. C. The 
names of the kings ruling over every one “of 
them are also given in the respective provinces. 

7 Map of India dKided into its modern provinces 
given for comparison with those in the 
map above. 

8 Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the rule of Sretiik or Bitnbisar. The 
extents of other kingdoms are also given 
for comparison. It becomes obvious from 
the map that Southern India was ' quite 
uncivilized. 

9 Extent of the kingdom of Magadh at the 
end of the reign of Kunik or Ajatsatru. 
Southren India was uncivilized even then. 

10 Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 
of th^reign of Udyasva, The map shows 
that Aryan civilization, had not only pene- 
trated Southern India by this time, but also 
into Ceylon. All this region had come under 
the banner of Magadh. The Lichchhavi and 
Sa^vriji Ksatriya clans and their off-shoots 
emigrated to South India at this, time. First 
they acted as governors of Magadh. As 
time went on, they flouted the authority of 
Magadh, and became independent. 
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Picture Page 
No. 

Map 

No, 

50 

21 Extent of the Magadha Empire at the end 
of the reign of Anuruddha and Mund. 

51 ' 

22 Extent of the kingdom of Hand I. Except 
the Northern Punjab and Kasmir, the whole 
of India was under his sway. 

$2 * 

23 Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 
reign of Nand TI. 

53 

14 Extent of the Magadha Empire during the 
rule of the six succeeding Nands. 

54 

25 Extent of the kingdom of Nand IX. Even 
the Northern Punjab and Kasmir have ^ 
come under his swayj but a large portion 
of Southern India has become the indepen- 
dent Inngdom of Kharvel of Kalifig; while 
in the western portion of Southern India a 
new kingdom is rising forward (Xndhra) 
established by the rulers of Satvahana 
dynasty — an offshoot of the Nanda dynasty. 


' ( C ) DetaUs about the decorative pictures given 
at the beginning of every chapter 

^yery picture given at the beginning of every chapter, is 
designed to present in brief the synopsis of the whole chapter. 
.The, art of painting is as old as humanity itself. Man learned to 
• tbcpress himself in pictures, even before he learnt either to speak 
.distinctly pr to write. As music preceded poetry, so did painting 
preceded the art of writing. At present.it has 'become universal. 



Part I 

Chaptet* I — Ancient India. In one corner the Dravidian^ 
and other uncivilized people are seen worshipping the idols. The 
Sryans are seen rushing from the' west. The rule of the doctrine 
of non-violence prevails throughout India, as preached by 
Mahavir, the soul of India. Ships are seen indicating that sea-- 
voyages were undertaken in Ancient India for trade purposes. 

Chapter 51 — The thriving condition of Ancient India is 
depicted here. Damsels are seen standing on beautifully carved 
terraces and balconies, casting their glances at the warriors 
below, who are riding over elephants or horses or in chariotSt 
Rows of trees are seen on both the sides of the roads*. 

Chapter III— A Chinese traveller is seen looking at India 
divided into two partst-(l) Northern India, commanded by the 
snowy peaks of the Hymalayas and strewn with large and wide 
rivers on the banks of which the Aryans made their home; (2) 
the Southern India; hilly and inhabitted by uncivilized -people. 

Chapter IV — The scene of ruin, misery and anarchy 
prevaling in India at the time of the death of Buddha. Persian 
hordes are seen taking away the wealth of India through deep 
mountainous valleys; an Indian king ( Vidurath ) is seen solly 
occupied with killing his relatives, as if not caring for anything else.' 

Chapter V — Udayan of Vatsa is seen eloping with Vasavdatta. 
Queen Padmavati is seen riding an elephant. Queen Mrgavata rules 
a kingdom. The fair sex plays an important part in this chapter* 
Chapter VI — This picture indicates that . anarchy and 
misrule are at an end. Commerce', religion arid other peaceful 
ways of life are making progress. Ships of Bennatafc are seen 
afar. On this side are seen people offering their homage to the 
palanquin of the god. . 

Chapter Vil — ^The world is changing. Peace follows \yar 
and war follows peace. The cycle goes on for ever. The god of 
mischief invades the city of peace and plays havoc there. 
Udayin of Sindh and his queen are absorbed in meditation, 
while Dhariui is undergoing the pangs of the dilivery of a son. 



Part II 

Chapter I — Srenik-kumar is in exile. Passing through rivers, 
and forests and undergoing many troubles, he proceeds forwards 
making his mark wherever he goes. He assumes the title of the 
king on his return. His son Abhaykumar, taunted by his play- 
mates, arrives at RajgThi in search of his father, and shows his 
mettle by getting the ring out of the well. 

Chapter fl — Srenik never failed to learn a new thing from 
even the humblest person. Putting aside the pride natural to a 
king, he sits at the feet of his preceptor to gain knowledge. 
Kunik imprisons his father for getting his kingdom. His mother 
reminds him of the love and kindness of his father. Kunik 
repents and runs with a hatchet to break the irons that bound 
the feet of his father. One of the guilds, the creation of Srenik, 
is illustrated here. 

Chapter lU—King Ajatsatru is engaged in a battle. The 
elephant Sachenak falls into the pit of fire to save his master. 
The pillar, indicating the victory of Kunik is seen. 

, Chapter IV— New custom is illustrated here. Ksatriya kings 
have begun to marry Sudra girls. The kings in question belong 
to the Sisunaga dynasty. 

Chapter V Nand IX was a powerful king, and had poli- 
ticians like Chanakya at his court. Chanakya conducted a large 
school at that time. Panini wrote his books at this time. All these 
- are engaged in a political game. The king is whispered wrong 
things against certain persons. Sakdal incurs his own death in 
order to save his family. Factories for manufacturing arms for a 
rebellion are rumoured to be in full swing. 

Chapter VI*— The Aryans, who had hitherto not made the 
region beyond the Vindhya ranges, the place of their residence, 
are seen going upto Ceylon. Prince Anuruddha conquers Ceylon. 

. . tJdayaSva has started on a religious pilgrimage in order to expiate 
his sins. Nand IX, victim of political games, goes away leaving a 
prosperous kingdom. 


* ^ 
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A. G* C. 

A. C. I. 1 
C. A. I. i 
A. H. L 
A. S. 

A. ’S. I. 

A. S. R. I. 

A. S. S. I. 

B. I. 

B. Bh. 
Bh. B. V. 

Bh. \ 
Bh. S. f 

Bh. S. I. 

Bh. P. R. 

B. T. 

C. A. R. 
C. H. I. 
C. I. 

C. I. B. 
B. A. G. 
E. H. I. 
E. I. 

H. B. 

H. H. 


I. A. 

1. C. 

1. C. I. 


names of the books, that are consulted 
cited and quoted 

(A) 

Ancient Geography of India — Cunningham' 
Coins of Ancient India ( Cunningham ) 
Ancient Coins of India 
Ancient History of India by Bhanda'rker 
Antiquities of , Sindh by Henry Cousens 
( Govt, of India 1929 ) 

Archeological Survey of India 
Archeological Survey , Report of India 
Archeological Survey Report of Southern India 
Buddhist India by Prof R. Davis 
] Translation of Bharteshvar Bahubali Viti 

J 1st edition 

The Bharhut Stupa by Sir Cunningham 

Short History of India by Prof. Balkrishna 
M. A., Kangadi Gurukul, Lahore 1914 

Bhtotno Prachin Rajvamsa Vol. I & II by 
V. Rao 

The Bhilsa Topes by Sir Cunninghata 
Coins of the Andhra dynasty by Prof. Rapsott 

t 

Cambridge History of India Vol. I 
Chronology of India (Mrs M. Duff) 

Coins of India by C. J. Brown 
Ancient Geography of India by Mr. Dey 
Early History of India by Mr. Vincent Smith 
Epigraphica Indica 

The Manual of Buddhism by Prof. Hardy 

The Hindu History of India by A. K. 

Mazmudar (B. C. 3000 to B. C. 1000 ) 
Calcutta 1920 

Indian Antiquary ( Monthly .Magazine ) 

Ancient Eras by Sir Cunningham 

Inscriptions Corporatorum Indicies by Sii? 
Cunningham 
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Chapter I 

Introductory 

S'snopsis — Time analysis — The Aryans and the Non-Aryans, 
and the difference between their civilizations — Natural jaffinihes — 
Their influence on the country and the life of men-Definite 
reasons for the longevity of life — Aclvoities during leisure-Study 
of SWuti and SniHi — ScienUfic researches — Periodical divisions 
with due consideration of different opinions. The relation between 
Nature xind the appearance and disappearance of great men. 
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Purpose 


. Chapter 


Majority of books, that have been hitherto published oh 
Indian History, deal with the modern times. Rare are" the booksj 

dealing with ancient times; rarer still are those 
Purpose that throw light on the dark cavities of the 
times before Christ. Many might be the 
reasons for such a state of things. The present writer can 
forward two reasons: — comparative absence of material, and the 
almost insurmountable difficulties in obtaining it. In spite of such 
handicaps, it is the humble intention of the author to explore the 
vast field of antiquity, to collect as much evidence as possible, 
and to make, with unsparing efforts, researches, upon which, he 
can build final conclusions. In order that the reader may have 
no difficulty in understanding the truth, and may not be led 
astray by misapprehensions, the writer has made an endeavour 


to present the facts, not in a discontinued manner, but in a proper 
chronological order, including the geneology of the kings that niled 
in ancient India. Thus the reader, when presented with historical 
facts, will be amply enlightened about the purely historical, social, 
political, religious, economic, and all other conditions of India that 
was two thousand years ago. Many are the media through which, 
detailed knowledge about the above-mentioned conditions prevailing ~ 
in modern India, can be obtained. The writer hopes that the 
reader, after making comparative study of both the ages, will, 
according to his own ability, find out the reasons for the changes- 
good or bad-that have evolved during so many centuries. He will 
have two pictures before his mind's eye; he will compare and contrast 
t em; he will perceive many things worthy of being borrowed from 
me old picture that will make the modern-picture less ugly than it 
IS at present; and thus he will chalk out the path for the upward 
march of modern India. Finally, the writer earnestly desires that 
s volume may help the reader in contributing his quota towards 

mother-land and may make him -concious. 
ne position that he occupies m -it. 

Most of the historians begin with fourth century B. C. 
eranse from that time onward, historical materiais begin to 
me a dearer and a more evidentiai form. The author considers 
more to the point to trace the connection between the civilization 
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Time limit 



that prevailed among the Aryans of the olden times, and the 

4 

civilization that is in full swing to-day. Hence, he thinks it 

proper to begin at the beginning — with the 
Time Hmit time when the most authoritative religious 
books like ^ruti and Smrti were composed, 
and when the Vedic religion, one of the chief religions of the 
Aryan people, came into existence,^ in or about 8th or 9th 
century B. C. It took him long to decide where to end; whether 
at the beginning of the Vikrama Era — which is mostly used by 
the people of India (L e. 57 B. C. ); or at the beginning of the 
Christian Era, which is widely adopted by the modern^ educated 
Indians ( j. e. 1 A. D. ); or at the beginning of the Saka Era, 
which is widely used in one part of India (78 A. D.). If the first 
option is selected, only unconnected remarks can be scattered over 
the 135 years that intervene between the first option and the third 
option ( i. e. 57 B. C. to 78 A. D.). While the third option not only 
covers these years, but the writer gets the opportunity of staling his 
thoughts to other workers in the field of history, specially because 
these thoughts differ from many stereotyped beliefs that have 
hitherto been taken for granted, and also because these historians 
might be stimulated to throw new light . on them; hence the 
decision to end at 78 A. D. In short, these volumes cover the 
period of one thousand years lying between 9th B. C. and 

78 A. D. or even upto 100 A. D. 

As India contains one-fifth of the .total population ^ of the 
existing world, it would not be inappropriate to classify it as an 

independent continent. Geographers have taken 
Preliminaries, it as a part of Asia because of the proportionate 

smallness of its area. In ancient times it 
constituted a part of a continent named Jambudwipa. In spite of 
this however, it is many a time, in descriptions, referred to as a 
continent, with its own specific name-Bharatakhand. On several 
occasions it is spoken of as Bharatavarsa or Bharatavarsa, as 
that was the name of a great portion of it at one time. 


(1) The authoritative historical material is obtained from this time 
rnwards. -Due to this reason, the line between historic and pre-historic 
tlods should be drawn here. 
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This India—Bharatavarsa — is divided into two parts ty 
the great Vindhyachala mountain that stretches' from east, to 
west, and that is situated almost in the, middle of it The northern 
division is known as North India; the southern division as ^ 
South India.^ The southern division is also known as South 
Indian Peninsula, as it -is surrounded by sea on three 
sides. Similarly, even the whole of India can be described as a 
peninsula. Though these two divisions constitute one indivisible 
whole, they widely differ from each other from the view-point 
of their civilizations. The people inhabiting the northern division 
were known as Arayans ar they were highly civilized; the people 
in the southern division, being comparatively uncivilized, were 
known as Non-Aryans.® As a matter of fact, the whole of India , 
is commonly called Aryavarta, and its people Aryans.^ 

The foreigners may then be given the name of Non-Aryans, 
their countries being called Non— Aryan countries. 


The countries which are at present known as Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, ^Asian Turkey, and Persia, were in those times 
included in Aryavarta; and the people inhabiting those countries 
were called Aryans. The region lying to the west of these countries 
belonged to what was formerly known as Sakad'wipa; and its 
people were called Non-Aryans.® But at the time when this 
history begins, Aryavarta, as already explained above, included 
a vaster area than the modern India does within its boundaries;' 
hence the people of that region even. Were known as Aryans:® 

(2) Sonie call it pakshinapatha* Looking to the etymological sejise 
^ the word, Apatha ' means “ way to " and “ Dakshiiia " means ‘^South 

"South India.'' 

Slven from the view-point of the different 
divisions of India; for further information, read f. e. 4. 

from o distinguish the ancient Indian civiliEation 

arYonr). ^ Havana 

volumL^°^ this , continent refer to the later 

aathifs or&nfe f ““ ""derstend that the birth-places, of, the 
OD, in the other volnmr: Sivea later 
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~ The iaw of nature and its relation to Aryan civilization 

" s 

f 

The civilization of a people is inseparably united with the 
religious customs, rites and rituals, the social ties and fashions, 

, the manner and habit of life, and many other 

and its relation to prevailing at a particular time. All the ' 

Aryan civMization religious factions that we see in India to-day, 

have begun only m modern times. Tn ancient 
times only four religions existed : the Vedic religion, Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Christianity. Even among these four. Buddhism 
came into being in the^bth century B. C., and Christianity in 
the 1st century B. C. At the time when this history begins 
(9th century B. C.) only Jainism and the Vedic religion existed. 

According to Aryan scriptures, some eternal elements, which 
are generated by Nature, control the Universe. One of these 
elements is Time* Time is eternal and endless. In Vedas, which 
are the greatest book of the Aryan scriptures. Time is divided 
into four main parts; (1) Satyayuga — the Golden age, (2) 
Tretayuga — the Silver age, (3) Dwaparayuga— the Copper age and 
(4) Kaliyuga — the Iron age. These ages come and go at regular 
intervals. The first age is the longest, tlie second less long 
than the first, the third still less than the second, and the fourth 
is the shortest of all. In Jainism the Time is characterised as 
eternal and endless, but is differently divided. First it is divided 
into . two equal parts; the first part is known as Utsarpini,^ 
and the second as Avasarpini.® Each part is again 
divided into six divisions, and each division is known as 
an Ara.® In the Utasarpini part of Time, as the' name 
itself indicates the meaning, everything, as time passes on, 

i 

progresses, steadily first towards the higher and then towards 
the highest level. In Utsarpini again, the first Ara of division is 


(7) Ud-Up and Sarpa-to move, to appear; that period of time in 
.which all the things rise gradually and steadily to a higher level of theif 
own species* 

- <8) Ava-down and Sarpa~to move, to appear; growing downwards 

steadily and progressively. 

(9) Ara really means a ** spoke in a wheel.*^ As the wheel rolls round, 
they move up and down. The wheel of time rolls regularly round, and these 
^dlyisions begin and end very regularly* 


6 The law of nature and its relation to Aryan civilization Chapter 

the shortest, and the last is the longest. In Avasarpini, .the first 
Ara is the longest, and the last the shortest. The increase and 
decrease in happiness, wealth, health, duration of life, sorrow, 
temptation, illusion, unhappiness, misery and in all the things of 
the world, synchronize with the increase and decrease in the 
duration of these Aras. 

As fixed in Aryan scriptures, these yugas-Aeons,“and Aras 
were the chief divisions of the endless Time. But these still have 
their sub-divisions. Each sub-division is known as Udaya in 
Jainism. These are all so well-arranged that time goes on its 
way unhindered. But when one 3 niga or Ara is to end and the 
other is to begin, things begin to move more quickly than ever, 
and even the ordinary people become conscious of a vast change 
that is to take place. We call this interval the crisis. According 
to the Vedic religion, at the time of such a crisis, a great man 
is born; according to Jainism a great Soul, a Tirthaiikara is 
born^®. 

I 

All things in the universe are. thus controlled by an established 
and unhindered Law of Nature. The age with which this volume 
deals was one of the innumberable Udayas; and according to the 
Vedic belief, authors, of Srutis, who were then considered great 
men, were born at this time; according to Jainism the twenty-' 
third of the twenty-four Tirthankaras was born. The second 
crisis that occured in the 6th century B. C. was 'of no less 
magnitude than the one that occurred in the 8th century B. C. 
At this time was born Mahavira, the last Tirthankara of the 
Jains; at this time was born Buddha, the founder of Buddhism; at 
this time was born the great emperor Bimbisara of Magadha, of 
the Sisunaga dynasty. A third great crisis took place at the 
end of the first century B. C., when Jesus Christ was born. At 
that time the crisis was on a lower pitch in Aryavarta. Consequently 

(lO) Sri ICrsna in Gita has said to Arjuna that He takes birth in every 
yuga for the protection of the good, for the destruction of the wicked, and. 
for the re-establishment of religion. 

Paritiaijaya sadhunam vinafiaya cha duskrtam \ 
Dharmasamsthapanaya sambhavami yoge yuge I 



How Nature favoured men in those times ^ 

no great man was bornj but there ruled then a valorous 
king, not a whit inferior to Bimbisara of Magadha. The Aryan 
people have perpetuated his name by adopting the Era started 
by him. By this time the reader might have realized that the 
appearance of great men depends upon certain Laws of eternal 
Time; that the scriptuial belief with regard to this, is, if not 
wholly, at least substantially, true. 

During the 8th century B. C. and onwards, there was 
Kaliyuga according to the Vedic religion, and the fourth Ara of 

Avasarpini according to Jainism, which says that 
How Nature the fifth Ara began after three years and eight”* 
favoured men in and-half months after the absolution-Nirvana-* 
those times ? of the last and the twenty-fourth Tirthankara- 

Mahavira. ( 527 B. C. October ). The time 
between the eighth century B. C. and the last quarter of the 
sixth century B. C. is included in the fourth Ara. 

As stated above, during Utsarpini, the fertility of the , soil 
and the wealth of the people go on increasing to the highest 
-point. In Avasarpini, just the reverse happens. As the eighth century 
B. C. is included in Avasarpini, the fertility of the soil, and the 
resources of the earth, were gradually deteriorating. But^ things ■ 
had not moved to such a crisis when men may have to hanker 
after and devote all their time and energy in earning a livelihood. 
(Detailed description of the conditions of these times is given 
in the next chapter ). Of the three things that have become part 
and parcel of the nature of men and their means of maintenance, 
one was non-existent at that time, and the second and the - third 
were only in embryo. Rain-fall was plentiful; there was no lack 

■ (11) Wealth, Land & Woman, are the (principal) origins of (all) strifes ^ 

(in the world). 

These three are at the root of all the quarrels of the world. The 
ancients have wisely arranged them in order of their priority and importance* 

(A) Wealth i It is necessary to satisfy one's personal, but superfluous, 
needs. As one becomes more and more engrossed in worldly things, an 
insatiable desire for wealth burns in his heart for ever. He leaves no stone 
unturned to obtain money, As a result, falsehood, wicked actions, loss of 
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How Nature favoured men in those times ? , ^ Chapter 


of corn and fruits; forests were in abundance; rivers were swollen 
with water for all the months of the year. Famine was unknown. 
People enjoyed life; and they were sturdy, tall, and perfectly 
healthy. As they were extraordinarily healthy and happy, they lived 

health and reckless rivalry have surrounded the world on all sides. One never 
knows when such a state of things will cease to be. 

(B) Laud I Kings fight for two reasons; (l) they want to secure absolute 
sovereignty for themselves; they would have no objection to allowing the 
sub“ordmate kings to manage the internal administration of their provinces 
in their own way. (The system which prevailed when a number of kingdoms 
weie federally bound together) (2) the victorious kings may exterminate 
the whole family of the conquered king, and thus may himself become the 
king of the land. 

(C) Woman : From times immemorial men have fought for beautiful 
women 


All quarrels of men have their origin in any of these three or a 
combination of them* Woman is 'the oldest evil; land followed later on 
and last came wealth. ' 


^ During the fourth Ara, people had not to worry in the least about 
their maintenance. Wealth was totally powerless to create quarrels. Land 
did play a part, but the kings fought with eaih other just in order to 
establish their absolute sovereignty as staged above. They had no idea 
whatsoever of exterminating the whole family of the defeated kings and 
ecommg themselves tbs rulers of conquered terntoiies. History says thar, 
that idea took its birth after the end of the fourth Ara. The querrels for 
women are as old as Time; they began with the creation of women. When 
e incentives of snatching pieces of land from one another for the sake 
o being absolute sovereigns, and of amassing incalculable riches, are absent 
there remains the third and powerful incentive to quarrels e. g. woman. 

old understand that the quarrels about women are as 

ffL the fo -to being only 

a sume a Z I f land 

thi Great 1 3^7 B C tT 

hoardin'^s of M h~ I earning wealth began with the 

“tea tW beings in order to 

kings li fhe be^r given to the names of these two 

Kings at the beginning of the Kaliyuga. 

money. When psppta began to be 
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Ho^V Nature favoured men in those days ? 

a longer life; their bodies were symmetrical and proportionately 
large. Their brains were clear, their thinking power high, their 
memory almost infallible; so that they could remember everything 
easily. Thus when Nature’s bounty is plentiful, men have not 
to worry about their bellies. As time went on, the memory of 
the people began to falter; unlike their forefathers they could not 
retain for a long time, what they had heard. Hence some 
exceptionally . gifted persons composed Srutis and Smrtis for 
these people ‘of inferior talent. We can not help conjecturing that 
there must not have existed an3'’ script before the composition of 
these holy books. This period ''may reasonably be called the 
time of the ' appearance of the authors of Srutis and Smrtis.'^’* 

attracted and allured by wealth, different metals were given different values. 
People had gold in abundance, and they had no need to use it for their 
maintenance. Gold was used for ornaments and decorations only. When it 
was needed for business purposes, gold-dust was used In bigger transactions# 
while in smaller ones coins were used. Other metals lay calmly in thh womb 
of earth. This will help to explain why people of ancient times were not 
much acquainted with metals as the people of the present times are. 

If this is to explain the beginning of use of wealth, it becomes obvious 
that the ancients did not much use metals; their weapons were made of some 
other materials. The greater the use of metals, the faster are we approaching 
modernity. 

When the significance of the facts and conclusions stated here, is fully 
understood, those students of history who are grappling with the puzzling 
problem, whether civilization flowed from the East to the West or from 
the West to the East, will see a path through the maze of difficulties. 

At times# when it becomes difficult to logically connect the sequence 
of events, it would be better to assume, that the then prevailing Udayas 
exerted their influence more powerfully on those times, than to take for 
granted that the God of Time had lost his power. At present the Udayas 
are short due to Avasarpini, and consequently have less influence; in ancient 
times they were long due to Utsarpui}, and their influence lasted for a 
longer time* 'These conclusions are logical. One cannot however fix into 
water-tight compartments the duration and the influence of the Udayas as 
shorter and less powerful than their predecessors, or longer and more 
powerful than their followers, in Avasarpini and Utsarpi^i respectively. 

(12) See the paragraph on 'Script and the art of writing m the 
next chapter. - < < 
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Chapter 


, Were people ia those times illiterate } 

- * * ' •* 

When Nature thus showered her bounty plentifully over the 
people, no one would care to write histories or collect hrstorical 

materials. They needed not our artificial eras, 
Were people • more happily. Every one was 

energy in his owa way. 
Thus the two foundation-stones of the edifice of 
history, the art of writing and the fixing of dates, were conspicuous 
by their 'absence in those times. Things and events were not 
arranged into their chronological and historical sequence. Here it 
would be necessary to utter a word of caution: one should be 
far from believing that there was nothing like knowledge and 
learning among those people. Free from the pangs of unemploy- 
ment, they wholly devoted themselves to making their social 
life better and richer, to thinking about Nature and her wonders. 
The modern scientific inventions, which profess to bring about 
a millenium upon the world, and which make people stand“ lost 
in amazement by their novelties, were then the order of the day, 
only with different terminology and different uses. Of course it is. 
impossible to put forth conclusive and authoritative evidence to 
put the above statement beyond cavils of doubt, yet stray 
instances and events from those times, the veracity of which is 
proved, very strongly lead to the above conclusion. 

Having thus stated briefly the conditions of the times with 
which this book deals, we shall proceed further with our narration. 


O3). Most of these 


events are described in these volumes. 




Chapter 11 

A detailed description of the conditions of the times. 

Synopsis — The inulual positions of men and women-The 
place of the people in the administration of the country — The 
king, his councillors and ministers, or the body representing them — 
A short description of the various public departments — Nature 
of crimes, means of thetr suppression, jails and ihetr regulations — 
Village reformation and reconstruction, village councils and their 
activities — Rivers, streams, and forests — The construction of the 
city, the wall around it, the cleanliness and the sculpture of the 
roads, mansions and house-lanes, streets, market-places, places 
for rest and recreation — Vehicles and animals used in business 
transactions on land — What natural advantages were there for 
oversea trade, and which of them were utilized by the people ? — 
The type of education and educational facilities — Police and 
military departments, different divisions of the army and their 
positions — Rules and customs about slaves and servants — Caste 
distinctions, matrimonial, religious and social problems arising 
from them — The hierarchical order of the subdivisions of these 
castes which are the origin of the modern social economic, and 
religious evils — Marriage and the proper age for if — Physical 
fitness of the people and the consequent longevity of life — 
Religious tolerance — Relations between and duties of husband and 
wife — Excise department and the expenditure of administration 
Types of wealth and the methods of exchange — Language, script, 
and the art of writing — Adoption of the Era to fix the dates 
Messengers and the foreign ambassadors — Costume of the people 
, Ceremonies at the time of death and the cremation of the dead 
hody^General description. 



j2 Comparison Chapter 

When one wants to compare two things, one ought - to have 
full knowledge about these two things. If we want to compare 

the modern times with the ancient times, we 
Comparision will have to study the ancient times. The subject 

is slightly touched in the first chapter; but that 
is not enough for a sound comparison. Moreover, it is not possible 
to obtain positive evidence about the time with which we have 
to deal; if we get a piece of evidence here and there, it cannot 
be arranged into a neat logical order. There is no way but to 
be content with what broken facts we have about the sixth century 
B. C.; consequently we will have to conjecture that the ' 8th. 
century B. C. was superior to the sixth century B. C. in all the 
branches of life. 

The woman was considered not only not inferior to man, 
but, in certain matters, quite superior. Hers was the last word 

in the management of household matters and 
Honourable treat- social affairs - things in which she could naturally 

T 

ment of the fair sex exercise' superior judgment. The male sex 

dominated in economic considerations, business 
transactions, and wide and complicated subjects like politics. There 
was no unalterable law about the domination of sexes im all- 
questions. Though the maxim that “ Gods are favourable where 
women are worshipped”^ was duly understood and faithfully 
observed, yet women never interferred unnecessarily in men s 
sphere of activities, because they understood and remembered 
what type of work was assigned to them by Nature and by birth. 
The w'otran unreservedly accepted man as her superior, and did 
not entertain the modern idea of the equality of sexes. They ', 
considered it a privilege to be useful to men whenever they could. 
They did not move in the society like full ■" blown ballons, just 
because they were learned, _rich, born of a high family, or accomp* 
lished in any other way. They dutifully and unhesitatingly performed 
the noble part of being agreeable mates to their husbands.^ They 
acknowledged the superiority of men in their capacity to work 

(1) See and think about the conversation between Tn^ala and Siddhartha, 
the parents of Mab^vira, on life, in Kalpasutra, a religious book of the Jains. 

(2) Compare with this the ideas of modern women. > " 
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for the benefit of the country, and never intruded upon them 
their own judgements and opinions, however fight and laudable 
they might be considering them to be. On the other hand, they 
encouraged men to do such noble works, and rendered them 
whatever help was demanded of them. Both men and women 

were independent in their own spheres, and paid due attention 
to the self-respect of one another. 

There is no evidence to prove that women had any legal 
rights of heirship to the family property. On festival occasions, 
presents, proper to the occasions, were given to them; and they 
became absolute owners of such property, and could utilize it 
whenever they liked, in their own spiritual well-being chiefly. 

Kings were not mad after amassing great fortunes and increasing 
their territory.® They thought it honourbale to protect and preserve 

the land which they inherited from their fore- 
Kiof a, counclllora fathers. Consequently, federal system of govern- 
and the lorraation ment was in full swing everywhere.* There were 

ol «abineta no emperors; there were independent king[s 
ruling contentedly their own territories, large 
or small. The king, whose family was the most ancient, valorous, 
noblest and engrossed in the beneficial task of public good, was 
selected as a leader by the other kings.® Such a king had no® 
power to interfere in the internal administration of the territories 
of the kings under his leadership; but when events occurred which 
concerned all of them at a time, all these kings readily rallied 
together under the banner of their leader, because they fully 
understood the significance of the maxim that “ An army without 
a leader is like a flock of sheep without a shepherd.'^” 

(3) See f. n. No, 11, Chapter one* 

(4) Refer to the monthly “ PurStattva** pp» 2, for further information 
on Federal System of Government. 

(5) Maba■^ara’s father Siddh&rtha was one such kingj see . Kalpasutra. 

(6) Chetaka, king of Vaifiali, was a leader-king of this kind; he was 
considered the crowning jewel among L.ichchhavi kshatriyafi. Similarly Buddha s 
father Siddhartha was the head of the Sakya family. 

(7) -This was the peculiarity of this system. Buddha religious books 
also contain references to this system. Compare with this the meetings o 
king's cabinet* 

2 
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These small kings were really speaking landlords; but “they 
were called kings.®. Such a king was neither the absolute nor 
the despotic sovereign of his province. The province was divided 
into several units either on the basis of income or on the basis 
of area. Over each such unit, a Nagarikajana - a representative 
citizen - was appointed.® On necessary occasions a meeting of 
these Nagarikajanas was summoned^ and administrative policy 
was moulded according to the decisions of these meetings. These 
Nagarikajanas, on account of the nature of their work, were also 
given the name of - Mantries - ministers.^®. Their opinions were 
respected in revenue, civil, and criminal courts Of course, 
there certainly were regular officers and offices with necessary 
staffs^®. But .the author’s intention is to drive home the idea 
that the ruler and the ruled were not separate entities, the one 
ordering and the other obeying, but that they were like links of 
the same chain, none inferior to the other. They wholeheartedly 
cooperated with each other keeping in mind the wellbeing of all. 

There were jails always open for persons who were sentenced - 
by civil and criminal courts. At the time of royal festival occasions, 

these prisoners were remembered and released.^®. 
Crimes were few and far between. Even at the 
beginning of the fourth century B. C., not to talk 
of the sixth, the percentage of crimes was as low as 1*8 per cent, 


(8) See f. c* No. 5 above. 

<9) See the paragraph on village-councils and their discussions for the 
names gi\^n to the Nagarikajanas of such units, 

(10) Srenika had five hundred ministers; these ministers are to be taken 
to mean these Nagarikajanas. In modern o£6cial terminology, they may be 
given the name of Municipal Corporators. 

(11) Danfanayakas and Kotavalas were ofBcers of this kind. 

11 ) See f.n. No. U. It cannot be asserted deBnitely whether there 

n mofrril '‘"““S'* 

Buddha Conncill) matters. ( Like. 

ceremonv 'chiefly on three occasions:— coronation 

(See KalU&ra': abont 

r occasion of Mahuvira's birth; and the rock 

inscriptions of Emperor Priyadarjin. u v o 
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according to Magesthenes, the Greek ambassador. We can 
easily imagine the rarity of such heinous ' crimes as abduction 
and murder, though they were not wholly non-existent; Jain 
books at times refer to capital punishment; Buddha and Chinese 
books and narratives yield evidence of punishments like cutting 
some parts or limbs of the bodies^®. We shall have to admit 
that the nature of crimes and the ways to punish them were 
different from those in modern times. 

The modern municipalities, district councils, and county 
councils, did exist at those times under different nomenclature. 

Their existence is proved by the titles and 
Rural administration official designations which were at that time 
and village-councils given to the officers appointed for such purposes^®'. 

It also seems probable that petty quarrels 
between individuals, merchants and others, and even at times big 
quarrels might have generally been hushed up or settled by these 
councils.’-^. The author has yet not found any reference which 
might lead him to believe that big quarrels, robberies and other 
differences of opinions were settled by a hand-to-hand fight. 

Famine was not known even by its name till the end of the 
fourth Ara, ( 523 B. C. ).^®, as rainfall was satisfactory year after 
year. People had never to undergo the hardships of famine, 
though they might possibly have heard something about it, 

(14) References to people being punished to death by “ ^uli ” — ( The 
victim is made to rest his navel on a conic iron pillar with a sharp point, 
and then the pillar is made to turn round and round very fast; in no time 
it pierces the whole body through the navel and emerges at the back; and 
the victim is off ) — ^are abundant. References to people being punished to 
death by the rope method are rare* 

(15) It is found in some books that the labourers employed in building 
the famous Chinese Wall were thus punished. This was built when Emperor 
Pfiyadarfim ruled over India. ( Vide the account of his life. ) 

(16) See f. n. 9 above and the matter connected with it; for details vide 
the account of Chandragupti where extracts from Arlhafiastra are quoted. 

( 17 ) Vide further pages of this volume and f. n. “Buddhistic India” p. 16 . 
connected with it. 

- (18) Vide Chapter I, ‘‘How NfttWW favoured men in those times t 
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ForestSi rivers, streams .etd. ' Chaptff 


generation after generation, from their forefathers, jnst to - give 
them a very vague and hazy notion about it. RainM Wng 

abundant, rivers and streams flowed throilghout 
Forests, rivers, the year. Green foliage cooled the eye for miles 
streams etc. and miles. Cattle were almost overfed. The’ 

forests were so dense that not a single ray of 
the sun could penetrate them at any time of the day. When caravans 
had to cross such forests, they were guided by land-pilots,^^ who were 
intimately acquainted with all the paths. Rivers were so deep 
that people had to cross them in boats,^® specially when they 
had to cross large rivers.^ Through the demarkation-margins 
between one field and another, water flowed constantly thus making 
each field appear like an island. The farmers erected sm^ huts 
in their own fields and lived there. ' These huts, situated near 
one another, gave the onlooker the idea of a small village. 

Large cities had strongly built walls around them. Generally 
wood was chiefly used in such fortifications for two reasons-: — 

(1) there was an abundance of wood due to 
Citbs, fortifications, the existence of dense forests^ (2) these forest^ 
buiidings etc. had again to be cut through, on account of the 

increase in population, due to the influence of 
the all-powerful god Time. ( p. 7 ). At regular distances in the 
city wall there were gates, between which there were numprous 
turrets and spires. The number of these turrets and gates depended 
on the area of the city^^. 


The houses and buildings in the city were chiefly built of 
wood. This does not mean that neither bricks nor lime nor, 
stones were used at that time. They were there,” but they- were 
not as mnch ns ed as they are to-day. Bricks, Ume, and stones 
(19) C. H. I. p. 207. 

mi 

f. . . u ^ Js'ua ooks that Mahawra had to cross the river 

bridges in those times). existed' large 

f 231 ^“'^alipntra by Magesthenes supports' the contention. 
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used in greater proportion in .palaces, public buildings^ 
Wsions of millionarles, temples, and such other places. Cleanli- 
N qess was the order of the day in all the houses."*^ There were 
80 sky-crapers. People were satisfied with one floor buildings,®* 
be they the buildings of an ordinary citizen, be they the peaces 
<a temples. Two reasons might be advanced for this:— ( i ) Life 
8t that time was simple; there was God’s plenty in the world; 
people had no need of building big houses to store up things for 
^ emergencies; for, emergencies there were almost none; ( ii ) Men 
were at least twee as tall as they are now,®® and consequently 
tequired taller houses; as a result, two floors of those times were 
,as high as four floors of our time®'^. 

, Four main roads, emerging from the four main gates of the 
fort-wall, met in the centre of the city. At many a place in the 

city, two, three, four or more roads met,*® 
Roads, Ways, thus facilitating the communication among the 
Streets, Lanes, people. Generally for each vocation, a particular 
Resting places etc. part of the city was reserved, the centres being 

the places where the representatives of different 
vocations could meet and exchange commodities. This statement 
should not lead any reader to believe that there were water-tight 
compartments for all vocations. Roads were generally straight, 
broad, and there were regular rows of trees on both the sides. 


(24) See the rains of Mohan jfidero. 

(25) See the structure of the ruins of Mobanjftdero, the coustfuction 
of the pillar named Bh&rhuta-stupa ( by Ajiitfiatf and Prasenjita ); the 
descriptions of the procession's of the bridegrooms in the cities as given in 
the Kalpasutra; yield ample information about the houses and mansions; at 
least they prove that houses and temples had floors *above the ground floor* 

(26) Mahavira, the last TirthanTcara, of the Jainas, was 10 ft. and 6 in*’ 


in height* 

(27) Can. we not get from this, some idea about the antiquity of Mohan- 
fidero Archeological experts are of the opinion that the remnants of the 
ity indicate its civilization and culture to be that of 7000 or . * 

['he author, after much research work, has come to the conclusion that tho 
My toppled to its ultimate luin about 535 B. C. consequently, its cmliaat.on 

annot be older than that of 2000 B. C* 

^28) See Kalpasutra cotiinentarles, pp* 59,, for t a esenp tort 
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Side-streets and narrow streets were few, and far between. Some 
streets had only one outlet; some others stretched upto the city 
waU, and consequently, had no other opening. Such streete,^ if 
they were large, were called " Padfe ”, their sub-divisions being 
given the name of “ Up-padas These “ PMas ” and “ Up- 
padas ” derived their names from either the richest, or the bravMt, 
or in any other way, the most distinguished personage residing 

in them.®®. 

There was no rule to the efiect that the son should step 
into the shoes of his father as far as vocations or means of 
livelihood were concerned. The guild system came into existence 
in the time of king Bimbisara. Every one adopted his calling for 
life, according to his own inclinations. As a result, one Pada 
presented a scene of wide and varied activities, representing various 
professions, though they can stand no comparison with the business 
world of to-day, with its break-neck competition, where one has 
no time to “stand and stare.”® ^ This was due to a profusion of 
natural resources, and the simple life of the people. 

There were numerous parks, gardens, bowers, travellers’ v rest- 
houses, recreation grounds, everywhere throughout the city. 

Main roads were generally well-built. Very long roads connected 
great business centres.®® Trees were planted on both the sides 
of such roads to provide shade for the travellers, caravans, and 


(29) Due to this reason, the names of ” Pftdas and “Up-pSdas*' in one 
city were sometimes the same as those in other ones* (For example, in both 
Rajaglhi and Vaifiali, we have “Nanda’s Pada”, and ** Up-Nanda*s Pfirda*”, 
In modern 'Ahmedabad and Patan, we have lanes, ** Padas and Streets 
bearing the same name* 

(30) See Kalpasutra commentaries, pp. 86; *'Nanda^s Pada^' and “ Up. 
!Nanda*s Pada** are mentioned there 

(31) C. H. I. P. 207:— 

Other more favourable crafts were ivory-working, weaving, confectionary, 
jewellery and work in precious metals, bow and arrow making, pottery and- 
garland* making, and head-dressing. Despised callings < were connected with 
slaying of animals, and work on their bodies, eg. hunters, trappers, fishermen, 
batchers, tanners and others; e. g. snake— charming, acting, dancing etc/*, 

(32) Roads stretched from Pataliputra to Tak^afiila, from Kadi to , 
JCauRdambl, and from AvaaU to Bhtgukachba, (The modern Broach). ’ 
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Animals used in bearing heavy loads 

beasts carrying loads who had to pass on them again and again. 
Stone pillars were erected on the way to indicate distance. Resting- 
places, wells and such other facilities were not wanting. 

Bullocks were the staple means for bearing heavy loads. Not 
many references are found indicating a similar uSe of camels and 

mules. It is possible that the mule may be the 
Animals used in bear- result of one of the modern scientific experiments 
ing heavy loads to breed nybrids;®^ and the camels might have 

been used only in deserts®^. It may be due to 
this reason that the general descriptions of travels of those times 
do not contain any reference to these animals. Adventurous 
merchants spared no pains in travelling upto the far ends of the 
country, and on account of their capacity for business organization, 
became owners of incredible wealth. 

Horses are not found to be the carriers of heavy mercantile 
loads; but it seems that horses and bullocks were made to run 
for races. These races were not speculation-ridden as they are 
now. They were a means of recreation and pastime, giving the 
owners of these animals a sort of self-satisfaction that their animals 
were the best. 

Adventurous merchants travelled through all the wide world, 

for trade purposes.® ° Ships, big and small, were used for such 

- - — - ^ 

(33) The author is of opinion that the ' mule is a modern product. 
Experiments to create new_ species of fruits and, flowers are very frequently 
made in Botany. Similarly in Zoology, experiments might have been made 
to bring about a new species of animals. 

(34) Deserts must have been few in those times; camels are always 
found in abundance in sandy regions. 

The Jesalmir Desert m MarwAr* bar, according to my belief} come into 
existence about 535 B. C. This may be true because camels are not much 
mentioned in books containing descriptions of trade in ancient India. 

(35) Merchants of those times have been found to have travelled from 
Java and Sumatra in the East to Arabia and onwards in the West we do 
not know how far due to changes in the names of places and ebuntriesy 
but we can be certain about the people of the countries in the far West 
trading with the people of Sakadwipa and with the Aryan and the Non- 
Aryan people. In the time of Srenika, the prince of Ardradesha, ArdraknmSra 
by name, had come to India, allured by the description of the wealth and 
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voyages. Evidently, the craft of ship-building and' maritime 
activities must have flourished very much in those times. They 

must have specially flourished on two coast lines:. 
Marine activities (1) That portion of the coast line which begins 
and sea-voyage with the opening of the river Narmada and 
for business and ends with port of Goa; this portion was called 
commerce the northern division of the Aparanta country 
in those times. (2) The southern end of the 
west coast, which is now called Malabar coast, and in those times 
was called Carel coast. The natives of these coasts must have 
acquired a sound knowledge of Geography and Astronomy 'from 
their constant touch with the sea; but wealth and encouragement 
were chiefly given to them by inland merchant-millionaires. These 
merchants, who carried business on a very vast scale, came chiefly 
from North India, because South India was studded with dense 
^ forests and the people were comparatively uncivilized. Both the 
eastern and western coasts of South India were full of civilized 
people who had come to stay there from North India. The 
people dwelling in the interior of the South Indian Peninsula had ' 


grandeur of India given to him by an Indian merchant. Ardradeska means 
modern Arabia and the area stretching upon Aden. The Greeks and the 
EgyptianF, having heard of the dourishing trade of India from Indian merchants 
who had gone there for commercial purposesi were very anxious to come 
to India for business connections. All the information proves at least one 
thing.— The prevalence of long sea-voyages in those .times. “ BhSrat Kg 
Samkshipta Itihasay p, 211— ** The great historian Pliny says that 
incredible amount of wealth constantly flowed from Rome towards India." 
This means that the balance of trade was highly in favour of India. Again, 
India earned at least 4 million pounds every year from Rome. The trade of 
Rome snfiered snch a shook that a law was passed boycotting the import of 
Indian goods in Rome.” From this it becomes evident that boycott is a 
time-old weapon in political and economic struggles. 

There is ample evidence to prove that Bhignkaqhha or what Ptolemy 
cafe Bregenza, (the modern Broach), SopStaka, (the modern SopSra .or 
Nalasopara) Gokarnapuri, (the modem Goft), and, and I,aksmipnri, (we db 

u I ‘Us .ancient port,-bnt 

ir if • So®*'*)’ fs”™’ 

ports of ancient India. 
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no opportunities of coming into contact with these, civilized people 
because of the two natural gigantic barriers in both the directions 
e. g* the two ranges of the Sahyandri Mountains, Eastern Ghat 
and Western Ghat, To the people of North India, the South 
Indian Peninsula was of no particular economic importance. The 
furthest southern end of these mountain ranges was inhabited 
by civilized people, but was not worth much attention from the 
business point of view. 

Large and deep rivers were crossed with the help of boats®®. 

Primary education was imparted in the village schools,®^ as 
it is done to-day. There were sepatate colleges and institutes for 

different branches of study®®. When primary 
Education, Universi- e^jy^ation and higher education were so care- 

****S^ooU*Bte!****^^ fully attended to, it is reasonable to conjecture 

that secondary education was not neglected. 
We have to admit that not many references are found of institutes, 
imparting secondary education. Sons of rich men were specially 
trmned, — by what to us would seem a very peculiar system of 
education, — for acquiring sound common sense and a perfect social 
behaviour, by courtesans®®. The reader has here to understand 
that the courtesan of ancient India was totally different from the 
courtesan of to-day; and the accounts of the lives of persons 
trained under them, afford ample evidence for the above statement. 
We have no right to be prejudiced against the character of such 
women simply because they were given the appellation of courtesans. 

There were many “ Gurukulas ” or residential schools. Such 

(36) MahavTra, the last Tirthankara of the Jains, had once crossed the 
river Ganges in a boat. 

' (37) See Kalpasutra commentaries pp. where Mahavfra has been 

described as going to school. 

(38) The Universities of Nalanda and Taksagila. ^ 

(39) Valkalchiri, the brother of Prasannachandra, king of Pratisthanpura, 

was given social training in this manner. (See B. B. V. pp. 122). 
bhadraji, the son of Sakadala, who was the prime minister of the ninth an a 
king, was also trained in” this manner. This Sthulibhadra was the 
Bhadrabahuswami, who was the preceptor of the Emperor Chan nuoted 

B. B. V. pp. 68). For further toformuhou, see mthrs book 

f rorn. Arthashastra, (pp. 182) in the account of the Maurya Empe o 


' I'he Police aepartmeat . Chaptei; 

institutes must have filled the place of the seooftda^ schools of 
to-day. Students in such hparding schools had naturally two 
advantages over the boys going to the non-residential high SohTOls 
of to-dayJ— (1) upto the time they studied in such schools, they 
could not marry e. g. they reaped all the advantages of leading 
a celibate life; (2) they could come into contact with boys hailing 
from various provinces, and thus could acquire a sound knowledge 
of the ways of the world. Thus, the boarding system prevailed in 
those times. 

In universities, special classes were conducted for special 
branches of knowledge. The world-famous universities of those 
times are mentioned in various ebooks concerning those times. 

(1) The university of Nalanda, situated in the town of Nalanda, 
which was near Rajgrhi, the capital of the country of Magadha. 

(2) The Tak^adila university situated in Takfia^ila, the capital 
of Gandhara country, the modern Punjab. In the time of king 
Srenika, e. g. in the time of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha, 
the Tak^a^ila University was of greater importance than the 
Nalanda University. (The TakSa^ila University was famous for 
its medical education. This may be due to a close contact with . 
the Persian traders, whose country was far advanced in medical 
science.) But when the ninth Nanda king conquered Gandhara 
and brought the learned trio of Panini, Chanakya, Vararuchi, 

from Takfiafiila to Nalanda, the Nalanda University came into the 
fore-front^®. 

Boys began to go to school when they were seven or eight 
years old, and their general education was over by the time they 
were fifteen or sixteen years old. Those of them who wanted to 
make themselves specialists in any branch of knowledge, joined 
the university. 

The hierachy of official order that is found to . be existing 

to-day in this department, must have been conspicuous by its 

absence in those times. But the existence of a 

The Police depart- department akin to the modern Police depart- 
ment ^ ^ f > 

ment is sufficiently proved when we come across 

words lik e Kotavala ” ( City fouzdar ), and “ Dandanayaka.” 
C^O) Soe the information about king Mahananda’ further on in this 'book. 
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(PdJicc Superintendent). Of course -our conception of the duties 
and responsibilities of these officers may differ from the conception 
of the 'ancients. Many reasons might be advanced to explain the 
absence of a cbmplicated' official machinery in this departnient in 
those times. People were happy; means of livelihood were ample; 
unemployment was not known even by its name. As a result 
incentives to thefts, quarrels, and strifes were far and few between^ \ 
Petty strifes 'and quarrels were settled by Village Panchayats 
(Councils)^®. Consequently, the officers in this department concerned 
themselves with cases of greater importance. Even then, the king 
himself look much interest in such cases, and thus facilitated and 
lightened the task of these officers. Kings usually took a round 
about the city at night in cognito, in order to gather information 
pertaining to important cases, and sometimes they solved, in a 
wonderfully short time, the mysteries that puzzled the officers of 
this department. Thus these officers and the king came into close 
contact with one another and their claim to be called the protectors 
of the lives and the property of the people, was entirely justified. 

The army was chiefly divided into four, parts:— ( i ) infantry 
(ii), cavalry (iii) elephants and (iv) chariots. For details about the 

official terminology, duties and responsibilities, 
The divisions of the tjjg salaries and wages given to them, the 
Army reader is referred to the passages from Artha- 

shastra in the chapter on Chandragupta, the Maurayan Emperoh 
Of course the time of Chandragupta is 400 B. C., and thus we 
cannot assert that even before that time the same conditions 
prevailed;' but if the conditions were not the same, they were also 
not entirely different. 

The criterion of the invincibility and the strength of any 
army was the number of elephants possessed by it. The more 
elephants a king possessed, the greater were his safety and chances 
of -victory. Thousands of elephants were possessed by kings right 


(41) Even during two centuries after this time, the cases of thefts wer'S 
very few. See the diary of Magesthenes who was appointed as an ambassador 

in the reign of king Asoka. - ^ 

(42) Compare with' this the paragraph on Village Councils m the fo 

pagw’ of this volume.^ 
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Vehicleg- 
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upto the time of king Aioka, who had consented to offe* as a 
nresent five hundred elephants to Selukas Nikator.-in order to 



Though the four above-mentioned divisions chiefly compnged 
an army, Chandapradyota, king of Avanti, is described as using 
speedy female camels^® for political purposes. This leads us to 
the conclusion that such animals also might have formed a part 
-may be small-of any army. These animals might have^ been, 
used either in war activities or in some other political activities. 

The number of chariots was not small. The king drove himself 
to the field of battle in a chariot; and generally all the chief 
officers used chariots. These chariots were drawn by one or more 
horses. Elephants and chariots have completely disappeared, but 
we cannot positively fix the date of their disappearance. The 
existence of chariots can be traced upto the foundation of the 
Ras6ra dynasty^^. 

Bows and arrows, spears, swords, shields, daggers were the 
main weapons and implements used in battles. Rifles, guns and 
machine-guns have not been found to have existed’ during those 
times. We do not know whether there were any aeroplanes, bombs, 
or poisonous gases in those times. One of the literary books of 
those times contains references to Vidyadharas-a special kind of 

deities or gods-making use of their craft of flying in the sky, for 
the protection of their religion. 

Bullocks, horses, chariots and elephants were chiefly used 
for carrjung men and their burden from place to place. Palanquins 

.were also used by chief officers of the state 

Vehicfes and by rich persons for their "daily movements 

in the city. There was a special class of people 

whose profession was palanquin-bearing^® but they were not slaves 
in any sense of the word. 

One might very naturally ask whether slavery, in any form,- 
existed in ancient India. Servants there were, as they are now, 

(43) See Sir Cunningham’s “The Bharhuta Stupa” pp. 27. 

(4^ See further in the chapter about Shatavahan dynasty the information 
about Queen Naganika’s father. 

^45) We are, here, reminded of the Rikshaws still used in Madras and Burm8| 
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and perhaps will be in future, because all men are not intellectually 
equally gifted in this world. Intellectual inequalities are mainly 
. responsible for creating masters and servants. 

Slaves servants are surely not slaves. A servant 

is he who is free to throw off one master for 
another; he has the right to choose his own master. A slave 
has no such right. His food, clothes, treatment, even his very life 
depend upon the sweet will of his master. Even the marriages of 
the children of the slaves are decided by their masters. Every 
nlovement of a slave is according to the will of his master. We 
can confidently assert that no such slavery existed in ancient 
India. There were servants-male and female-who changed and 
exchanged their masters as freely as those masters exchanged and 
changed their servants. 

The population of India was divided into four classes i 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra. Each class had its own 

rules and conventions, and its own occupations 
Class distinctions, means of livelihood. The people in each 

satisfied with their own work, and 
each son cheerfully followed the footsteps of 
his father. These four classes still continue to exist in India, 
though much importance is not now attached to them. Caste 
distinctions and religious sections were unknown then, because 
they came into existence much later^®. The wide and complicated 
variety of castes and sub-castes that we see in India to-day, was 
the result of many causes; population began to increase and people 
had to move further to the interior regions inhabited by uncivilised 
tribes; customs and conventions were set up by people to prohibit 
other people encroaching upon their occupations and curtailing 
their means of livelihood; peculiar marriage laws were established 
to stop any further mixture of blood; petty religious creeds took 
hold of the mind of this group of populace and that; and many 
other causes were responsible for the most deplorable caste an 
creed divisions that we see in India to-day. Between 900 
‘ to 600 B. 'C. people were either followers of the Jain religion 

(46) For proofs see further in the. chapters on the Mawrya dynasty, ^ 
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the V&dic religion. Between 600 B. C. to 100 A. D.- Gautama 
Buddha established Buddhism. People followed any one of these 
three religions. Any man, belonging to any of the above-mentiond 
four classes, could follow any religion that appealed to him. Class 
distinctions and observation of faith did not in any way influence 

each other. ' • 

\ 

As time went on, and population increased and means of 
livelihood began to decrease on account of the influence of God 
Time, something like the mediaeval guild-system came into 
existence. People were classified according to their occupations^ 
the number of which was speedily increasing^ The result was 
that any man could not select any occupation for which he had 
a natural aptitude. 


It would be interesting to quote here a sentence from pp. 37" 
of the Oxford History of India : “ Separate Castes existed from 
an early date. Their relations to one another remain , unaffected 
whether they are grouped theoretically under four occupational 
headings or not.” (the italics are mine). We can clearly see that 
the word “caste” is here confused with and used for the word 
"guild” ( Shre;ii ), because as stated just above, nothing like castes 
ever existed during that time. The difference- and an important 
difference-between castes and guilds was this i intermarriage amoiig 
castes was impossible, while it was the order of the day among 
different guilds. To make matters clearer we would say, (i) to 
know that a patHcnlar man belonged to a particular guild, indi- 
cated his occupation; ( u ) to know that a person belonged to 
certain caste meant that he could hot marry with any one belonging 
■v,! other than his own. Here we see how the original four 
" f t^J'^hwere sub-divided into 

in r w tve ivould say 

Sii n That a person belonged to a 
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inclination. These ^^guilds’* were created by the Emperor Bimbisara 
who, on that account was nicknamed “Shre^iika’’ ( builder of 
guilds) in about 600 B. C, 

Commensality and interconnubium prevailed among persons 
’belonging to the same religion, class, or "guild.” This does not 
mean that disorder and confusion were ' in full swing. It only 
means that no body objected to, or censured persons who inter- 
married and believed in commensality. Generally marriages took 
place between persons who were intellectually and morally, and 
sometimes materially, on the same level, no matter to whatever 
class, religion, or guild they belonged^®. Even distances of each 
other’s native places did not matter. One law was rigorously observed: 
persons belonging to the same clan or persons in whose veins 
flowed the same type of blood, did not marry*®. For instance the 
group of Kshatriyas named Samvrijis, was divided into eighteen 
clans ( Lichhavi, Gnat, Malla etc. ). A Kshatriya belonging to the 
Lichhavi clan could marry a girl of the Gnat daft, but he could 
not a marry a girl belonging to his own clan. That persons belonging 
to different classes and guilds could intermarry is certain because 
emperor Bimbisara ( Shrenika ), the originator of the guilds system, • 
himself gave his daughters in marriage to Vaishyas and Shudras, 
even though he was a Kshatriya^'”; and had himself married with 
girls belonging to the Vaishya class® This freedom about marriages 
had not a long life to live. The Brahmins soon asserted their 
superiority, and being religious preachers, fixed in the minds of 
the people that to intermarry among the four classes was a sin. 

(48) A change came over the mentality of the people during the interval 
of time between Emperor Chanclragupta and Emperor Asolca. See further on 

in this book. 

( 49 ) Chetaka, king of Vaisah, had given his seven daughters in marriage 
to tags of very distant countries. ( for further, mformabon vide the chapter 
on '* Vaisali country ” ). 

(50) His daughter named Mauorama was married to a member rf the 
Vaishya class named Dhanna. His other daughter was married to a Shudra 

(a Chandala) Maurj'aputra. 

(51) His own queen and the mother of his son, Abhayalmmat. who was 
also his prime minister, was the daughter of a Vaishya. 
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Emperor Nanda the Second of Magadha-Mahapadma -by ' name- 
had a hard time with his Brahmin®^ preceptors. 

In short, in or about 600 B. C. people followed one oC the 
three religions, and belonged to one of the four classes. A century 
later, guilds came into existence. Lastly came into being class' 
consciousness due to the Brahmin preachers, and later on the 
various castes and subcastes that we see in India to-day. 

As time went on, this open-mindedness about marriage and 
religion began to disappear. Narrow-mindedness began to permeate 
gradually the minds of the people. Generally, these things depended 
on the king who ruled over the country. During the reigns of 
emperors like Kharvel®®, A^oka, and Priyadarshin, tolerance both 
in religion and marriages was the order of the day. But after 
Priyadarshin, his descendents like Pushyamitra and Agnimitra, 
were orthodox and intolerant in these matters®^. Both natute and 
God Time were working for the downfall of India®® and for over 
a long interval of a century and a quarter, such intolerance and 
religious persecution prevailed. Kings began to fight against one 
another and thus the monkey in the form of the foreign invader®®,'* 
made the cat’s paw of the foolish kings of India® 


(52) Mahapadma has been called “ Kalashoka ” in the Brahmin mythological 

books, because he had married two girls from the Shudra class. See f. n. 53 
below. 


(53) It IS said that Emperor Kharvel had married a girl from Baluchistan, 
Examples of religious tolerance • Asoka was a Bauddha, Priyadarshin was a 
Jama, and Kharvel followed Ajivika Sect (in the beginning), but there was^ no 
religious persecution during their reigns. 

^ (54-) The decline of the Mauryan Empire, which had reached its zenitk 

ri o t e time of Emperor Priyadarshin, was chiefly due to this religious 
persecution. ' ^ 


confusion prevailed between 236 B. C.— the year of the det 

nya arshm^and 114 B. C.— the year of the end of_Sisunaga dynasty. 

aof? th P ^ ^ the invasion of foreign people like the Bactris 

aul M ^ ■juairels and cob 

quent bloody warfare, prevailed at that time. 

liB bis great had formerly invaded India, but be had not ror 

of this time h * establish himself in 'the land. The foreign invad. 

Of this time began to settle themselves in India. 
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^ have enough evidence to prove that the people of ancient' 

ndia upto about the end of the sixth century B. C., were superior 

*^ropet A^e lor people of modern India — both in physical 

marriasre, puberty Proportions and in height. The standard of 

■nd ^ its time and average height in India to-day is five feet and 

the Physical dl* four inches — sometimes five feet and six inches®®, 
mensions of the Txr i. j j , ^ , 

men of that time stand and stare at a man whose height 

is more than six feet and six inches, and we 
consider any man with five feet and seven to ten inches as a 
man having a good height®®. This was not the notion of the 
people of Ancient India, when the average height was ten to 
eleven feet®®. During the two centuries before sixth century B. C. 
it was not less than twelve to thirteen feet ®^. 

(This proves the fact that God Time exerts his influence 
even on the physical dimensions of our bodies. Is it not possible 
that as time passes on, we shall decrease and decrease in height 
and at last dwindle into insignificant pigmies?). Because these 
people were tall, they required taller houses to live in; and the arrange- 
ment of joints, and reciprocal proportion of different limbs in the 
bodies of these people were stronger and superior to those in ours®*. 

(58) A glance at the registers of Insurance companies will convince any 
reader as to the truth of this statement. 

(59) People having this height are selected for military services to-day. 

(60) The height of Mahavira is said to have been seven cubits. A cubit 
measures a foot and a half. Mahavira’s height, then, was ten feet and six inches. 

(61) Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthankara of the Jains lived between 
777 B. C. to 877 B. C. His height was nine cubits or thirteen feet and six inches. 

(62) Sanghayanas'or Articulation of joints are of six kinds, (i) Vajra-' 
wabha-naracha sanghayana (ii) rsabha-naracha saiighayana, (iii) Naracha 
sanghayana, (iv) Ardha-naracha sanghayana, (v) Kilika, and (vi) Chhevathum. 

Meanings: — ^Vajra— nail, rsablia— covering; and Naracha=two sides joined 
together. (1) Vajrarsabha-naracha sanghayana is that kind of body in which 
the joints of the bones are made, by putting the ends of the bones upon each 
other, covering them, and then nailing them tightly. (2) In rsabha-naracha- 
sanghayana the joints are made by putting the ends of the bones together and 
covering them; but they are not nailed. (3) In Naracha-sanghayana, there are 
neither coverings nor nails. Only the ends of the bones are put together. (4) 

4 
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^ **5 

•~i 

As their bodies were built ^ of stronger elements®® they 
very early attained maturity from the sexual point of view and 
consequently married earlier than we do. Thirteen was the common 
age for marriage®^. 


Thirteen was also the year of the attainment of majority for 
a person. It will not be difficult to find instances of persons of 
this age who successfully acted as governors of provinces®® and 
even of those who bore the burden of vast empires®® and thus 
made their names immortal by their unflinching devotion to duty.- 

In Ardha~naracha sanghayana, the end of the bone on one side (only) holds tightly 
the end of the other bone instead of both holding each other tightly. (5) In Kilika, 
the ends of the bones are joined by one nail passing through both. (6) In 
Chheva.hum, the bones cling together without the aid of nails. The joints in 
our body at present, are of the last type. 

Santhana (or Sansthan)—Reciprocal proportion of limbs in the body~are 
also of six kinds:— 

^ (I) Sama-chatusra Sansthan, (2) Nyagrodha-parimandala Sansthan, (3) Adi 
tsansthan, (4) Vamana SaSsthan, (5) Kubja Safisthan, (6) Hufidaka Safisthkn. 

Meanings:— (l) Sama-chatusra-square-Sansthan is that in which the body 
hundred and eight fingers of ihe person and in which a 
dh T formed when the person squats on the ground. (2) Nyagro- 

Sansthan means that type of body, the formation of which is 

nav^.1 / the body which is above the 

IS nne-lookmg and weU proportioned^ and that part which 'is below the 

and void of symmetry, (3) In Adi SaSsthan. it ia exactly opposite 

Sansthan. (4) In Vamana Sansthan; the body is well- 

it isTuirth abdomen, but is not so above. (5) In Kubja SaSsthan, 

limbs of til ^ °PP®®^te of Vamana Sansthan. (e) In Hundaka Sansthan, ,all the 
uniDs Of the body are out of proportion. 

scripmres^T^ T T Sahghayana and Safisthan are based on Jaina 

Heat 

were very much superior t because their Sanghayanas and.^Sansthanas 
blood, flesh, bonel^semlT ordinarily said to be seven;. 

age of thirteln'^r ^urteen Sreiiika, all these-mafried at the 

(65) Asoka became the aovpmn,- c a 

(66) Emperor Priyadarshin w ^ fourteen 

y shin, was crowned at the age of thirteeh, 
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Religious mindedness and Religious tolerance 


As a consequence of the people of that time' being stronger 
and taller than the people of our time, the duration of human 

The duration of 

human life sixth centmy B. C., an average human being 
' did not die before hundred or hundred and ten. 

In the ninth century B. C. people lived even longer. Even though 
this was the ordinary duration of human life, instances of early 
death are not wanting®^ but these were exceptions and not the 
rule. We all know that as time has passed on, our lives have 
been shorter and shorter®®. 


On account of their simplicity and Nature’s full bounty, means 
of livelihood were within the reach of all. People had not to toil 

night and day to keep their bodies and souls 
Religious minded- together. As a result, they occupied themselves 

”***toleMnM*^*”*** thought of God and His marvellous 

creation. Religious preachers and preceptors did 
not find difficult to gather round them a large number of disciples 
because the general inclination of those people was towards a 
pious life. There are even instances when people have abandoned 
worldly life without the external aid of religious preaching®®. 

■ Between ninth century B. C. and sixth century B. C., only 
two religions-the Vedic and the Jain-existed and held sway over 
the mind of the people. Any man belonging to any one of the 
four classes, followed a religion which appealed to him more 
strongly than the other. Of these^two even, the Vedic religion was 
on the decline and the Brahmins had begun to make a speciality 
of it. At this stage was born Gautama Buddha, the founder of 
” Buddha religion, which, in many ways, resembles Jain religion. 
Generally people from all the four classes accepted Buddhism as 

(67) According to Jaina Scriptures, a Jama Ascetic named Mdnaka died at 
the age of twelve. (450 B. C. or 77 years after Mahavira died. ) . ^ 

' (68) Experts of to-day have fixed twenty-three years as, the average 

duration of life in modem India. 

> (69) Such people were called "Svayam-buddha” i. e. people who acquire 
true knowledge without the aid of any preceptor. Those who begin to think 
about real things by fixing their attention on a single thing are called 

t‘ratyeka'-b«ddh?i,’’ 


3 ^ ^ ^ ' Conjugal Relations . Ghai^ter 

their faith, but on a minuter examination, we realise, that a great 
majority consisted of the people belonging to Kshatriya and 
Vaishya classes only. It was only Jainism which represented very 
fairly all the four classes in good proportion. Not only many of 
the Shudras were Jains, but many of the disciples of Mahavira 
were Brahmins. Thus the sphere of influence of the Jain religion 
was wider than that of both the other religions. 

Religious tolerance and openmindedness were the order of ' 
the day. People observing different faiths mixed freely with one 
another and even kings did not hesitate to run to the aid of the 
people who observed a faith other than their own"^®. 

It was not only kings who helped the people financially. From 
the people themselves sprung forth persons with philanthrophic 
inclinations. But their charitable activities were influenced neither 
by class distinctions nor by religious differences. The only idea 
which appealed to them was to render help to those wbo needed 
it. The main reason for such a state of affairs was the plenty of 
the means of livelihood. 

Ordinarily a man had only one wife, and vice versa; but a 
man could marry another woman in spite of his first wife being 

alive and in spite of his having children byher. ^ 
Conlugal Relations Neither social rules nor religion prohibited this. 

Rich persons married many girls at the same 
time, and for kings a large number of wives was believed to > be - 
enhancing their royalty and prestige. Princes born of different 
queens were distinguished from one another by uniting the family 
name of their mothers with their own names^\ 

Thus, while man had all freedom and facilities about marriage, 
women could not do as they liked even after becoming widows. 

(70) King Ajatsatru was a Jain. He is said to have got a pandal built at 
his own expense for an assembly of the Buddhists. 

(71) Gautamiputra so— and— so meant the son of a mother who (^me 
from Gautama family. Similarly, Vashishthaputra so-and-so meant _ that 
the person was the son of a woman who came from the Vashish^ha family. 
Hence the words Gautami-putra and Vashistha— putra are used to denote their 
matronymics but not patronymics. A man did not marry a girl belonging to his ' 

own ^aniily. As the son was known by the family name of his mother, there " 
a great dirterence oetween the names of the father and of the son, 
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Widow . remarriages, if not wholly prohibited, were allowed as 
exceptions. Only among Shudras, widow-remarriages were allowed 
without any restrictions. 

At present the administration of a village is conducted by the 
^ village headman and the village council. Several such villages are 

grouped into a Taluka or a district which is 
under the jurisdiction of an officer called the 
Mamlatdar who manages affairs with the help 
of a staff and an office. Several districts are 
grouped together and is called a province which 
is placed under the supervision of an officer who is given the 
designation of the “ Collector Several such provinces are grouped 
together and placed under the searching eye of an officer called 
the ** Commissioner. ” Over these all, we have Governors, Viceroys, 
and a Secretary of State for India, with their legislative assemblies 
and executive councils and Ministers for different departments. 
Such hierarchical official order though on a smaller scale, seems 
to have prevailed even in Ancient India. Titles and official design- 
ations of persons holding posts in the administrative departments 
are found in the literature of those times’® though we do not 
know exact details about their powers and positions, duties and 
responsibilities. Nature and God Time smiled sweetly on . those 
people, and so they did not bother with complicated official dis- 
tinctions and definitions of the particular duties and powers of 
each officer. This does not mean that the people were intellectually ~ 
inferior to us, (The reader is here referred to the paragraphs on 
Village Reconstruction, on ministers and councils and on the 
formation of guilds for the development of trade ). Persons, whose 
intellectual powers were above the average and who were consequently 
respected in the society, had such responsibilities trust upon them, 
and they acquitted themselves worthily in their duties. A council 
of such persons was just like the Legislative Council or The 
House of Commons of to-day’®. Moreover, on account of the 

(72) Srestiun, Griiasthio, Bhandank, Jethaka, Rajjuka, Janapada, Paurasabha, 
etc., are the words used in Buddhistic books. "Bhandanks were also trusted 
with the work of hearing quarrels and giving decisions thereon. (C. H. I. p. 206), 

(;^3) “Buddhistic India” p. 96;—" Most of the handicrafts bad their guilds)^ 


34 - ' Sources of Revenue and' Taxes < - ^ Chapter 

federal system of Government prevailing at that time, , kings were 
called “ Jagirdars, ” and a representative assembly of such kings 
or jagirdars had the same functions as the House of Lords of 
to-day. The duties of the officers of those days might have been 
different from the duties of the officers of to-day, but the difference 
is of degree and not of kind. ' 

One pecularity deserves notice here. The kings thernselves 
often presided over the meetings of legislative and executive 
councils, and thus kept themselves in close touch with all admini- 
strative affairs. As stated before, they also took keen interest in 
the investigation of crimes, and thus facilitated the arduous task 
of the police officers, by supplying them with valuable information 
gained during their night-stralls in the city streets in disguise. 
Thus they justified themselves in being called the fathers and 

ft 

protectors of their subjects. 

Chauakya, the prime minister of Maurya Emperor Chandra- 
gupta, has compiled a monumental treatise on economics, holding 

the title of “ Arthasastra. ” This treatise furnishes 
Sources of Revenue ample evidence to prove that attempts' were 

made to increase the revenue of the state from 
various sources, and particularly from the soil. But the time with, 
which we are concerned is two hundred years before Arthasastra, 
came into existence, and thus it is difficult to say whether the! 
same conditions prevailed during that time. The author has not 
come across any book or literature of those times, which would 
furnish this much-wanted information. Even under these circum- 
stances we have enough reasons to believe that there were no 
taxes on the people except fines inflicted on persons who committed 

It was through these guilds that the king summoned the people on important 
ficcasions. The Aldermen or the Presidents of such guilds were important persons. 
Wealthy and favourites at the court. The guilds were said to have powers of 
arbitration between the members of the guilds and their wives, and disputes 
between one guild and the other were under the jurisdiction of the Mahasheihi, 
the Lord High Chancellor, who acted as a sort of chief Alderman over the 
Aldermen of the guilds,” ( See T. R, A. S, 1901, "article by Mrs. R. Davis 
pi 863«868 }» 
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crimes^^. State treasuries were always full to the brim, and it 
was seldom that' the Stale had to incur and defray any extra- 
ordinary expenses. Even when such occasions arose, patriotic and 
rich citizens readily undertook to bear the burden, and thus save 
the ordinary and the poor from any extra taxation. People 
were happy, and financial crisis were very rare; consequently the 
State did not need to hoard money like a miser. In short, the 
administrative expense of the State was very low and the people 
were not harrassed with taxation for that. Nature was always 
merciful, and rainfall was regular and plentiful; famine were very 
rare. But from the time of king ^renika undesirable excess in 
rainfall and famines frequently visited the land, and from those 
times seems to have begun the custom of taxation. Even then, it 
is difficult to say how much time might have elapsed in establishing 
and regulating the custom. May be, two centuries might have 
elapsed and taxation might have begun from the time of Emperor 
Chandragupta. 

As means of livelihood were ample, people did not bother to 
exploit the land fully; and they never had a keen desire to eat 
so many various things at a time. Rice was the staple food of 
the people and was grown everywhere in plenty on account of, 
bountiful rainfall. 

The statement that rice was the staple food of the people, 
should not lead any one to believe that farmers did not grow or 

did not know how to grow anything else. They' 

grow other corns, but India was not mainly 
and kinds of Wealth ® ’ . . * , 

’ an agricultural country as it is now. As the 
people of some of the western countries 'to-day grow enough corn 
to sustain them, and devote the rest of their time and energy to 
the development of industries and commerce, so also in ancient 
India people devoted much of their time to the exploitation of' the 
mineral wealth of their country, and exporting those minerals, 
manufactured or ‘raw, to the foreign countries, and thus earning 

(74) The statement of Herodotus that a certain amount of tribute was levied 
from Taksasila, a provinces of Gandhara country, (vide CH. IV) certainly is about 
Sixth century B. C., but this is not taxation by an Indian king on his^su jects, 
this is a tribute levied by a foreign invader from an Indian king, as a ne. - 
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wealth. Forest products and spices were in abundance and were 
also exported in ships to foreign countries and thus were a power- 
ful source of income to the traders. We do not know how the 
people bought and sold commodities or what were the means of 
exchange. Bartering mast hive been common; and precious metals 
like gold and silver did exist in those times^®, and it is easy to 
guess that they might have been in use as a means of exchange, 
because both in Jaina, and Buddhistic literature and in descriptions 
of historians like Herodotus^® we come across words like ‘^Golden 
Dust.” This^ method must have existed before the time of king 
Bimbisara. As time went on, and God Time exerted His influence 
in limiting means of livelihood, thus necessitating the formation of 
guilds, we can imagine that coins of gold and silver^^ might have 
' been made to make exchange easier. As there were no necessary 
mechanical appliances-which are in use in modern mints “ punch- 
marked coins must have been first made^®. 


When foreign trade was thus in full swing, some device to 
keep accounts and to know the whereabouts of one’s mother-land 


while residing in foreign cpuntries for trade 
of vaxi^t have been in use. Both language 

Writing script, in some form, must have existed. 

. *Phe letters of those times resemble more the 

etters of the Sanskrit alphabet; this script was known as “Brahmi”"^® 

in eighth century B. C. and as “ lVI%adhi ” after that. Of course, 
we o not know on what the script was written. The memory of 
the people of those times was very powerful and they were in the 

( 75 ) The reader is here referred to f. n. 11 m Chapter one. 

V 6/ Sbb f, n, 74' abovB. ' 


cams^ into coins from copper, lead and other mixtures of metals 

came into existence much later than the time of king Sranika. 

(Ill information on coins see vol. II. CH. II & III. 

the Ved.c reKgwI! ramTfrom atr-ron“‘arounr®“ru ° “ 

Afghanistan. This region was known” « , ® Hamama ii 

Saha people in those times. Their languaae“^ ” « *'*' 

understand from this that Hindiw ' Brahmi The reader, wil 

originally were residents of Sakasthan. 
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habit of committing things to memory®® rather than writing them 
down®^ Thus there was little need of writing and less thought 
of materials for writing. The inscriptions of those times lead one 
to believe that important events which deserved immortality were 
commemorated on rocks and pillars®®. They, at the same time, 
prpve that there was a language spoken and written by the 
people, and that they were not uncivilized or illiterate. They did 
not , bother much about writing materials because, as explained 
above, they did not need them, and thus ink, paper etc., might 
not have existed in those times. But we need not believe that the 
people were illiterate. 

There were sixteen different kingdoms in India in those times; 
and it is possible that each kingdom might have had a language 
of its own. But in the east was the country of Magadha which 
was a centre of religious activities and also the place where the 
greater part of the lives of the great religious preachers was spent. 
Consequently greater importance was attached to the language 
of this country and it was called/* Magadhi,”®® from the name of 
the country of its origin. The learned men of to-day call it 
‘*Prakrta*\ This language must have been in use, more or less, 
throughout India, because traders of this country travelled throughout 
India, in large groups and caravans. Kamboja was the name 
given to the region in the north of modern Afghanistan and the 

(80) The knowledge which is gained by hearing and remembering is called 
“ Sruta Gnana ”. Gratis are so called because they were heard and committed 
to memory; their antiquity is proved by this. 

In Jainism, too, such knowledge is called “ Sruta ” knowledge. Persons 
who acquired knowledge in this way were called ^ruta Kevali. Sthula* 
bhadraji, a contemporary of emperors Chandragupta and Bindusara, was a 
“ Sruta Kevah ”. 

(81) The reader is here referred to a paragraph “ Were the ancient people 
ilUterate”-in chapter one of this book. 

(82) MSnikyal pillat-inscription in Gandhata and Kamboja is belief to 
have been erected in eighth centmry B. C. The mscriphons of emperor Priya- 
darshin are of fourth century B. C. 

(83) The original scriptural books of Jainism and Buddhism are wn 

in PrSkyta or Magadhi, 
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Was there any Era in existence ? 

language of that country was called Kharosthi®^. This language 
resembles Prakrta or Magadhi language; but its chief peculiaribes. 
are seen on the rock inscriptions of Shahjangjhi and Mansera 
by Emperor Priyadarshin.. Though these inscriptions date from 
third century B. C, yet Paninas grammar-which dates fifth century 
B. C.-furnishes rules about the language. This Panini was a native 
of Gandhara, the modern Punjab. The countries of Gandhara 
and Kamboja were nothing but provinces of one mighty empire, , 
and were in close touch with each other, consequently influencing 
each other’s language. This country later came into possession of 
the Bactrians and then was ruled by emperors like Demetrius 
and Menander and Kshtrapas like Bhnmaka and Nahapana. They 
added many new words to the original language. 

During this whole time Sanskrt language, on which all these 
languages are based, was not much in use. Learned men might 
have been using it. It was revived by the famous commentator 
Patanjali in the times of the Sunga dynasty. ’ 

When no body cared to bother about keeping accounts, it 
was even rarer to care for history or political records. As federM 

system of Government prevailed, no king was 
Was ihelr any Era with an ambition for territorial expansion, 

in existence . have given above details about > the art of 

writing. Life was far from complicated and questions seldom arose 
for the solutions of which people had to approach the king. - If 
an event was considered worth remembrance and if it was thought 
proper to remember its date,®** it was united with an event which 
was happened in the lives of the great religious prophets.®^ From 
ninth to sixth century B. Cj only two religions existed. Buddhism 
came into existence in the fifth century B. C. People began an 

(84) This region is to be considered as the birthplace of any man speaking 
the Kharosthi language. This language was spoken in the region about the 
Hmdukusha mountains and these people are known as yonas. This was also the 
birth place of Demetrius, Menander and Euthedemus. 

(85) See Chapter IV. 

(86) See f. n. 11, Chapter T, "The paragraph on land.” 

(87) Compare the paragraph, " Were the ancient Indians illiterate ?,” m 
Chapter I. 
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Was there any Era in existence ? 


•era with the death of such a prophet and dated events that way. 
This system was used by -Jains and Buddhists only, and not by 
the followers of the Vedic religion because no king accepted that 
faith, except the kings of the Sunga dynasty, who have no rock 
inscriptions to their credit to furnish us with the proof of the 
existence of any Vedic Era. Instances are found of . the Buddha 
Era being used in Buddhistic books; while many of the emperors 
were Jains and have many inscriptions®® to their credit. In these 
inscriptions the era used is that which was begun with the Nirvana 
(going to heaven) of Lord Mahavira. No king was keenly 
desirious of -making his name immortal through the initiation of 
an era^ connected with his name. If an emperor thought any 
event worth the remembrance of posterity, he got the description 
‘of that event inscribed on a pillar or a rock, and in it was 
mentioned that the event took place so many years after the 
Nirvana of his religious Prophet. From this it becomes clear that 
kings and emperors thought that their religious preceptors were 
more worthy of remembrance than they themselves were®®. Some- 
times this devotion to religion and religious preceptors amounted 
to orthodoxy®”. 

The indifference of the kings and emperors to posthumous 
fame about them continued as long as they had not come into 
contact with any foreign nations. Even in the coins, they never 
.cared to get their names mentioned® \ With the beginnings of the 


(8B) In the Sahasram-mscnption of Emperor Pnyadarshm the number of 
the year is 256; m Hathigumpha— inscription of Emperor Kharvel the numbef 
of the year is 103. These two numbers refer to the era begun in ,the ndnld 

of Mahavira because both the emperors were Jains. 

(89) Due to this reason only, the kings got the religion-signs inscribed 
on their coins. To show more reverence to their religion, they got their family- 
sign inscribed on the reverse side of the com, and the religion-sign on the 

obverse side of the coin. . 

(90) Devotion to religion, changes into despotic orthodoxy when genera 

welfare of the people is disregarded for the sake df a religious ® ^ 

intolerance is shown towards people following any other religion. 

- and repression are signs of orthodox.. Enrperor Pnyadarshin .tos Wes 
devotron to religion, while emperors of the W dynasty lUnstrgte orthodoxy. 

(91) See supra f. »• 89. 
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foreign invasions®® and the subsequent contact with the foreigners, 
Indian kings and people began to adopt some of the customs of- 
these foreign invaders. One of the customs, imitated by the kings, 
was to have their own likenesses inscribed on the coins, and the 
second was to begin eras connected with their names. -Thus 
religious eras began to fade into insignificance and kingly eras 
began to prop up like mushrooms®®. ( Details about coins and 
eras are given in chapters specially devoted to them ). 

It is useless to think of a postal system of communication 
when letter-writing itself was non-existent. Oral messages were 

sent by people through caravans which travelled 
Messengers and place to place. Special political messages 

Ambassadors kings and ministers through a 

specially appointed set of people who were called '' Dutas 
(Messengers), The present system of keeping ambassadors constantly 
in foreign countries did not prevail at that time. That custom 
seems to have begun in India after the Indian kings came into 
contact with the Persian and the Greek emperors. 

Variety in clothes was as much in fashion as it is to-day* 
Cotton and silken clothes of all colours, full of embroidery, were 

worn by the people. Clothes were worn according 
to a man’s position in life. One peculiarity 
deserves notice here. If we look at the pictures 
of ancient Mngs and queens we shall notice that the upper part 
of their bodies is unclad®^. We do not know the reason why they 
did so. Ornaments were also of various kinds. To-day the male- 
membei^ of the society do not like to put on ornaments; in ancient 

(92) The first foreign invasion was made by a Persian emperor in the 
6th century B. C.j while another was made by Alexander in the 4th century 
B. C. The first foreign invador who settled in India was Euthedemus, the father 
of the Bactrian emperor Demetrius. But he had gone away to his own country 
after a short time, while Demetrius and Menander had settled for good in India. 

V, name was Vita 

ikramaditya Sakan. Some leamea historans believe that Mauryan Era existed 

before this Vikrama Era, but ate .there any proofs to justify the belief ? ' 

' 1 . “d the pillar of Mng Ajati- 

eatttt in the book entitled Bharahnt stupa by Sir A. Cunningham. ' 


Clothes and Orna- 
ments 


Cremation Ceremonies 
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India, even kings put on a number of ornaments to decorate their 
bodies. This might have been due to the immense wealth which 
they ‘ possessed, and for which* there were not so many uses. 
Women put on more ornaments than men did. The shape of the 
ornaments was dependent on the social customs of the times. 
Ornaments were chiefly made of gold and silver. 


Common custom was to burn the dead bodies. We do not 
find any instances of bodies being buried. No information is forth- 
coming as to what was done with the ashes of 

Cremation Cere- already burnt The remains of great 

monies j j o 

religious prophets and preachers were preserved 
for a long time®®. Specially their teeth, bones, hair or any other 
parts of the body which would not decompose for a long time, 
were preserved in stone or jewel boxes®®. These boxes were 
preserved at the place where the bodies were burnt®'^, or they 
were removed to some other place. Over these boxes were erected 
big edifices which became the centres of pilgrimage for the people. 

Emperor Priyadarshin got commemoration structures built on 
the places where his kith and kin and his religious preceptors 
died. For details the reader is referred to the chapters on Priya- 
darshin, who lived in the 3rd century B. C. 

All the details given in this chapter are to be understood as 
describing the conditions prevailing in the 6th century B. C. The 

same conditions might have prevailed during 
General description the three hundred years before 6th century B. C., 

or they might have begun in 6th century B. C.®® 
and might have developed fully later on. In short, 6th century 
B, C. is the centre from the view point of time. 

If we compare all those details with the customs prevailing 
in modern India, we shall be able to see that the diflerences are of 


(95) To have some idea about such remains the reader is referred to ths 
chapters on Priyadarshin. 

(96) See f. n. 95. . rf e u 

(97) The Sanchi stupa furnishes instances of both kinds. For furthe 

information see the" chapters on Emperor Priyadarshin. 

(98) Modern history of India can be said to begin with the sivth cen ry 

C, The time before that can be said to be the prehistoric age. 
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degree “but not of kind, showing us that even with the passage of 
twenty five hundred years, fundamental conditions have not 
much changed. 

Mr. Hornel once delivered a very interesting lecture from the 
presidential chair of the annual meeting of Royal Asiatic Society 
for Bengal. He said that Buddhism and Jainism were respectable 
rivals in ancient India; but in modern India, Buddhism has dis- 
appeared while Jainism has continued to prevail. The chief reason 
for this persistence of Jainism must be ' due to some inherent 
elements in the faith itself. Not only has Jainism continued to 
exist but its beliefs and rites are adaptable, even in our own time 
with very little changes. This persistence reflects creditably on the 
solid foundations of the faith. 

All the social rules and regulations have their origin in the 
reign of king ^renika^®. He had a proper and powerful helper 
in his son Abhayakumara. King Sreriika derived his name due 
to his formation of guilds because the word Src\!-ika itself means 
the builder of the guilds His real name was Bimbisara. He 
was inspired to form these guilds by the great Jaina prophet, 
Mahavira. He changed his faith from Buddhism to Jainism, only 
because he was impressed by the religious principles of Mahavira. 
For further information, the reader is referred to the chapters on 
§renika. In short, all the social structures and customs originated 
with Mahavira who possessed the knowledge of Past, Present and 
Future,— that knowledge which is called Kaivalya Guana in 

Jainism. It is no wonder that a religion started by such a personality 
is bound to be everlasting^^®, " 


‘bat the author has 

L aooealrf t v”' ! ’\\™«bipper of truth and truth, only. Whatev, 

had no reason *a * ** appeared in these pages. At least Mr. Horni 

jiaa no reason p be partial towards Jaimsm* : ' ' 




Chapter III 

Geography of Ancient India 


S'Snop8i8:"^A comparative study of the sixteen countries 
mentioned in Buddhistic books and twenty-five and a half 
countries mentioned in the Jaina books — A list of the names of 
the cities and villages of each cou/ntry\ short descriptive notes on 
eacji country — The famous Chinese traveller Huen Chang and 
his list of eighty countries in the seventh century A* D. Seventy 
oid of these eighty countries which were in India proper and 
information about them- 




44 Countries of Aryavarta ( India ) Chaste?". 

We have seen in chapter one that Bharata-varsa was divided . 
into two parts — Northern India and Southern India. The ranges 
^ of the Vindhya mountain lie between them. 
Countries of Arya- Because the people of Northern India were more 
varta India) - civilized than the people of Southern India, 
Northern India was named “ Aryadesha or Aryavarta and 

Southern India was named ** Dakshina-patha or Anaryadesha. ” 
The scriptures of all religions assert that all great men were born - 

in Northern India or “Aryadesha”^ According to Jaina scriptures 
this Aryavarta ** is said to have consisted of twenty-five and a half 

countries. It would require volumes to describe them all in detail ■ 
and its reading too would be tiresome. So we shall try to describe ' 

them as briefly as possible. Some information will also be given 
01 the countries mentioned in Buddhistic books; we shall also 
make a comparative study of them both. 
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(3) 

Ji^ 

boolts 

<a) 

Buddha 

Books 

(4) 

Name of 
the Country 

Name of the 
Capital 

Number of tovrns 

In very , 

old times * 

li 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 

Magadha 

RajgThi 

6600 

6600' 

2 

2 

Afiga(«)[i3 

Champanagari[® ] 

500 

5000 

3 

3 

Baiiga 

TamraUptI[®3 

SO (A) 

5000 

4 

» 4 

Kalinga(6) 

Kanchanpura[^] 

100 (A) 

1000 

t 

5 

5 

Km 

VanarasTt®] 

192 

■1920 

6 

6 

Ko8al[«3 

Saketpura 

908 

9080 


(2-3) These numbers will malce it easy to understand what different names 
were given to the same country in Buddha books and in Jaina books. For 
instance, in the Jaina list No. 8 is Kusavarta and No. 11 is Saurastra. The 
number for both m the Buddha list is, 11. So Saurastra was the name given 
in the Buddha books both to No. 8 and No. 11., of the Jaina books. Similarly 
in the Jaina list, No. 7 is Kuru, No. 9 is Panchala, and No. 10 is Jangala. The 
number for all these three in the Buddha list is No. 9. So Panchala was the 
name given in the Buddha books to three countries of the Jama books. Same 
IS the case with No. 1 and No. 15 of the Jaina books. Both these are known 
as Magadha in the Buddha books. 

(4) Andhra or Andhra is not mentioned in this list. Two explanations can 
be forwarded; — (i) This list refers to Northern India, while Andhra was in 
Southern India, and was considered uncivilized or only half-civilized. (ii) The 
name Andhra might have come into existence after 6th century B. C. (?) The 
name Andhra is mentioned in Mahabharata. Might it not be that the name 
Andhra might have been dropped by the people for some reasons for some 
centuries, and then again revived ? These twenty— five names of the countries 

^ are so old that it is difficult to fix their boundaries. The author has tried his 
best to arrange them in order, but his decision is not to be taken as final. 

(5) For the explanation of this read f. n. 3 and 4 and see the map also. 

(6) Vide infra. 

(a) Wherever this sign (A) occurs (it occurs nine times ), the number of 
towns and villages is below hundred. The reader might wonder how could that 
be reasonable when the number -of towns and villages elsewhere is more than 

a 
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Countries of ArySvarta (India) 


C^ptfct ” 

7 

9 

Kurti[n 

Gajapura[®] 

87325 

8730 

8/ 

11 

Kuiavarta[®] 

Soripura[^®] 

4083 

14080 

9 

9 

Panchala 

Kampilyapura 

383 

3830 

10 

9 

Jaftgala[^^] 

Ahichchhatra 

145 

1450 

11 

11 

Saura^tra[^“] 

Dvaravati[^®] 

6805 

6805 

12 

12 

Videhat^^] 

MithUa[i«] 

8 (A) 


13 

13 

Vatsa 

Kau^ambi[^®] 

28(A) 

2800 . 

14 

25 

Sandilya 

Nandipura[^'^] 

10 (A) 

1000 ~ 

15 

1 

Malaya[^®] 

Bhaddilapura[^®] 

700 

7000^ 

16 

16 

Matsya[®^] 

Vairata[‘"®3 

80(A) 

8000 

17 

16 

Varuriap^] 

Uchchhapuri[®®] 

24(A) 

^2400 ■ 

18 

18 

Dasarna[®^] 

Mrtikavati[®®] 

1892 

1892 - 

19 

19 

(®) Chedip«] 

^uktimati[®'^J 

6800 

68000 

20 

20 

Sindha- 

X^ttabhaya- 





Sauvira[^®] 

pattanaP®] 

68500 

.68500 


a thousand. The author assures the reader that they are true numbers and are 
fixed after a study of a lifetime. The reader might wonder how provinces with 
Mathura, Pavapuri, Tamralipti, VaParasi, Mithila and Kausambi, etc. which had 
cities with large populations, could have only a few villages and towns to boast of. 
Two explanations can be given for this : { i ) A large number does not always 
denote more population. The population of villages was very meagrej and a 
t ousand villages combined could not boast of as large population as a single ' - 
arge city like Kausambi, Vanarasi, or Pavapuri. In short, a large number of 
VI ages^ m a province does not guarantee its superiority from the point of 
popu ation or revenue over provinces having a smaller number of villages. 

portion of a country might have been separated from the country 
p oper, and constituted a different country with a different name, on account 
f significance, as has happened the case with the modern province 

^ f t originally a part of the Punjab. Jn short, the reader is 

e e o a our under no erroneous conception on account of the wide' 
variety m the numbers of villages in provinces. 

(?) For the description, vide no. 21 in the list of Map no. 2. 

(8) See the description of No. 19 of the list, further. 

• t " 

Foot notes for the map on page 44 

[1] See map No. 2; for the description of No, 41. 

[2] See No. 1. 

[3] See map No. 2, for the description of No. 45. 
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21 

StTirasena 

Mathura 

68 (A) 

6800 

22 , 

K. 

13 

(“) Afigapo] 

Pavapuri 

36(A) 

3600 

23 

13 

Masa 

Purivattah or 

142 

1420 

24 

24 

KuTiala[® 

Purivarta[®^] 
Savatthi or 

630S3 

6305 

25 

25 

(«) Lata[»3] 

§ravasti 

Kotivar^a[®^] 

2103 

2103 

25i 


KaikaP®] 

(Ketaka) 

Svetambika 

Total 

Half 

250535 252315 


Both in very old times and later, the number of towns and 
villages in the twenty-five and half countries of Aryavarta was 

'two hundred and fifty thousand. We also know 
An. estimate of the that Southern India is smaller in area than 

Mmes'^nd Northern India, and is full of dense forests, 

parison with the Consequently it must have been very sparsely 


modern times populated. So, the whole of ancient India must 

not have contained more than four hundred 
, thousand villages. At present there are seven hundred and fifty 


; 


[4] See the description of No. 50 ( Map No 2 J. 

[5] The Sanskrit name is Banaias. See the description of No. 29 of Map 
No. 2. 

[6] See map No. 2; note on No. 51. 

' [7] Kuru means the country of the Kauravas. 

[8] Gaja=Elephant; Pura=City, The other name is Hastipura or 
Hastinapura. . 

[9] Kusavarta==Kusa+Avarta. Kusa=Grass, and Avarta=covered with 
i. e. that country which is covered with grass. The regions around the Girnar 
mountain and the Gir forest itself are of this type. They are under the juris- 
diction of the Junagadha State at present. 

(Mr. De, in his Ancient Geography of India, says that according to 
Mr. Todd, Kusavaita means Dwarka. I think he is mistaken, because Kusavarta 
is just near the borders of the Vindhya mountains ). 

[10] ^auripura==^aari-hPura; “ Shaun ” seems to have been derived 
from “ Chauri ” and “ Chaun is the abbreviation of “ Chora so 'Cborapi^a 
'Dt the modern “Chorvad'* ( which is 12 miles to the south-east of Junaga.ha 


» t 


> ' ' ' ' 

Sstiroate and icojnpati^on of- population Chapt#*,- 

thousand towns and villages. One reason -of this great .increase 
in the number of towns and villages m'ght be the economic and ; 
financial break-down of a very large city which might have 
formerly been a very great business and manufacturing centre. ^ 

and where was established the kingdom of Samudravijaya, the father, of 'the 
twenty-second Jama Tirthanlrara Nemmatha). Some scholars believe that ibis 
place is situated 47 miles from Agra in an impenetrable forest. It is 12 miles 
from Sekohabada, a station on the E. I. Ry- 

[11] Jangala (See map No. 2 the description of Nos. 69 and 70). 

tl2] Saurastra— See " Buddhiprakifeha ” (a quarterly published by the 
Gujarata Vernacular Society), No. 1. 1934. Pp. 48 ,to 55^ for details regarding 
the area and the situation of this country. 

No. 10 ^auripura was included m Saurastra. Vasudeva, the father of 
^ree KrsUa, and Samudravijaya, the father of ^ree Neminatha, and o.ther 
eight brothers, (in all ten), are famous in history with the name “Dasha-dasharha” 

( all deserving ten ). All these were the ornaments of the IS^ava-family. They 
had settled in Kathiawar from Mathura. 

[13] Dvaravati or Dvaramati; the original name is Kusasthali or Anarta* 
pura. For further information vide p. 48 to '55 «.nd 119 to 129 of Buddhi- 
prakasha mentioned above. 

[14] Videha — (See map No. 2. description of No. 38) and f. n. No. (6). 

[15] Mithila is many times confused with Mathura. Mathura is theoapital 
of Surasena country (see No. 21 m the list). Mithila is .the capital cf Videha 
country. (See No. 14 in the list). 

[16] Kausambi— (Map No. 2. No. 31). 

[17] Nandipura or Nandera, the capital of tthe -modern Rajpipla' State. 
Gurjar kshatriyas of the Dadda family ruled over this territory from 6th to 8th 
century A. D.* The father of the famous Jama monk Mallavadisuri, who di^d 
vanquished the famous Buddha monk Dharmottarkirti in religious discussion in 
the assembly hall of the Vallabhi State, was of this Dadda family. (Vide p. 45, 
of JamadharmaPrakasha, Shravana number of the Vikrama year 1985, in the 
article containing information on Vardhamanpuri ). 

[18] Malaya — and 

[19] Bhaddilapura. 

It is written on page 12 of De’s **Ancient Geography "of India” that the 
country in which the Parsvanatba mountain is sitqated was called Malla 
(according to Mr^Yule) i. e. the region around Hajaribag and Manbhum; but 
accordmg to Puraijas or mythological books two countries bear this hamei-<o&Q 

V 
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When people did not find means of livelihood in a city, they 
4isintfi^rated and migrated to habitable areas of land and founded 
aew towns and villages there. Dense forests of the former times 
became thinner and thinner due to famines. They were alsp 


in the east and one m tbe west. One of them contains the Malaj'a mountam 
jwhich is in Chhotanagpur (See above). The other is Bhaddilapura which is 
very i^ear Rajgrhi, the capital of Magadha. So Mr, De’s Malladesha might be 
_,the Malaya country and its capital might have been Bhaddilapura. If it is so, 
the regions of Singbhum and Sambalpura, over and above Hajarib^ and 
Manbhum must be included in it. 

[20-21] Map No. 2 No. 63. 

[22] Matsya — It is consisted of the modern ^ekhavati province, and the 
western portion of the Alwar State. According to my belief, this kingdom 
stretched upto the west coast of the Arvalli ranges, and included m it the 
major portion of the Jodhapura S(ate. Its capital was Viratanagara, where now 
stands the rock inscription of Babhra-Vairata of Emperor Prijadarshm. Uttara- 
devlj the wife of Arjun’s son Ablumanyu, was a princess of the king of this 
Vairata. The 'Pandavas hid themselves for a year in the ranges of Aryalh, 

. [23] See f. n. No. 22. 

[24] DasarUa — ^I think this must be near Bhilsa ( In Puralattva -Vol. I 
p. 45., it is written that the eastern portion of ,the Avanti country was Vidisa 
which at present is called Bhilsa and is m the Bbopala Stale. This conclusion 
is supported by the story that Aryamahagiriji lived with ' his brothei Arya- 
fiuhastiji ( the religious preceptor of Emperor Priyadarshin ) in Avanti; but 
because he disobeyed him, he went to stay on the Gajendrapada mountain in 
Dasarija country, ( Gaja=elephant, Gajendra^the best among the elephants 
or Airavata; ‘Gajendrapada— the mountain at "the base or on the top of which 
is the foot-print of Airavata, the best of the elephants. From this we under- 
■, stand that these places must have been near each other. 

•Hence we come to the conclusion that a large foot-print of the elephant 
must have been inscribed at the foot of the Gajendrapada mountain, iust as 
' huge elephant is inscribed at the foot of the Jagauda and Dhauh mountains 
of the Kalinga country (see the paragraph on the inscription in the chapters 
on Emperor Priyadarshin ). 

■ , ^ [25] d am at a loss to make any definite statement about this city. 

‘ [25-27] Information about this is given m the chapter on Cbedi dynas y 

.[28-29] Sindh and Vittabhayapattana— See further the paragraph on Sjndhu- 
Sauvira countryf 
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destroyed by men by cutting trees®. Thus more -land- was made 

t 

habitable, and new towns and villages were constructed on this 
new land. This is the secret of the rapid increase in the number 
of towns and villages. 


Buddha books containing information about ancient India 
have been translated into English^®. In those books/ sixteen 
kingdoms ate said to have existed in the time of Gautama 
Buddha^^. The names of all the sixteen are not given. Only 

[30] Map No, 2 descnptioB of No. 32. 

« 

[31] No information is forthcoming about the situation of this. In R. W. W. 
Vol. I P. 179, we find a description of Pariyaiia. Compare it with this. 

[32] I have not come across any region bearing this name, but the' very 
name brings into my mind Kunala, the son of the Mauryan Emperor Asoka, 
and the father of Emperor Priyadarshin. He had become blind. We do not 
know what connection might, the account of his life, have with Sravasti.' 

[33] Lata—Once the boundaries of this country were as follows.— Palanpur 
m the north. Surat m the south, Godhra in the east and Cambay in the west. 
From this we can know what territory was included in the Lata country. 

[34] Kotivarla-I cannot definitely locate it, but it might have modern 
Vadnagar or Cambay, because this place is famous from very old times. 

[35] The name of this terntory appears to be strange. The name of its 
capital, however, is Swetambika. If this is another name for ^wetarabi, we 

say that this territory might have been what is now called Behrecb, 
hrough which flows the river Rapti, and near which Mahavira had to undergo 
the hardships mflicted on him by Sailgamdev. 

[36] Compare f. n. No. 35. 


j present, the tendency is to cut down forests and make the 

bv f' increases and water decreases due to this, is accepted 

by the scientists of to-day. , ' 

1 V“;I and 11 by Eev. S. Beal, 

fammre Ch ^ “““feed to be the translations of the descriptions of the 

rSvis rs. 

4th ^ ** “Early History of India” by Vincent Smith. 
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I eight are described. Moreover, these descriptions do not have any 
political significance. Hence, we are at a loss to decide how much , 
importance > ought to be attached to them from the view point 
of history. Yet because these books are easily available at present, 
they deserve some attention here. 


' All Buddhist books which contain information about ancient 
India are composed of desciiptions written by 
inlonnntion from various Chinese travellers in India. Some of 
Buddha books these books have been, more or less, translated 

into English by scholars. 

We should remember one thing here. We are here concerned 
with 5th and 6th century B. C. when Lord Buddha himself 
lived; while all these Chinese travellers had come to India almost 
after a thousand years or even later. Their descriptions may 
contain truth, and nothing but the whole truth,' but they throw 
little light on the age with which we are here concerned. One 
instance will suffice to convince the reader as to the truth of the 
above statement. In these books, these travellers have stated that 
the number of independent kingdoms in India was eighty instead 
of die original sixteen. Of course, many of them were dependent 
and many of them were situated within the limits of the bigger 
kingdoms. If we enter into details and ignore such kingdoms of 
a later growth, we shall come to the conclusion that sixteen is 
the right number of kingdoms at the time of Buddha, All other 
names of kingdoms are of a later origin^®. 

Thus sixteen was the original number of kingdoms in 6th. 
century B. C. They disintegrated and developed into eighty, chiefly 
due to two reasons: — (i) Sixteen is the number of kingdoms in 
Aryadesha or Northern India only; while in eighty kingdoms are 


' (12) Even these sixteen kingdoms faded into insignificance in the time of 
the emperors of the Maurya and the Sunga dynasties, when some m 
sovereign autocracy was established by these emperors throughout n 
that. Republican and Democratic states came into existence an 
states or kingdoms were established; and thus the number might have nseu 
upto 80. 
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included the kingdoms of Southern India also, (il) V|/e have stated 
in Chapter one, that Kaliyuga was advancing day by day and 
God Time was exerting His baneful influence. Hence the tendency 
of the people was towards division and separation and not tovvards 
union^®. Nature was gradually becoming less merciful, and famines 
were increasing in number; forests were destroyed; whole areas of 
land were becoming plain and barren; swarms of .people were 
wandering here and there in search of the means of livelihood, 
and were establishing new kingdoms on these new lands. Thus the 
number of kingdoms might have increased, and the distinction 
between Arya (civilised) portion and Anarya (uncivilized) portion 
Was lost for ever. 


I 

Out of these sixteen kingdoms, three were in every way superior 
to the remaining thirteen. They were (i) Kamboja-Rastra (ii) 

Sindh-Sauvira and (iii) Magadha Rastra. The 

every Wngd°” greater in area than the third, 

which was more powerful than the first two, from 
both the political and religious points of view. The people of 
Magadha were more cultured and civilized than the people of the 
other two countries, because they had come into close 'contact 
with great religious prophets and preachers. 


First, we shall briefly describe all the sixteen kingdoms. 
Then we shall show how they were brought under the sovereign 
authority of one vast empire, and how the federal system of 
Government was replaced by the unitary system of Government^*. 

I shall here attempt to give, side by side, the names of all the 
eighty kingdoms to give an idea to the reader how one ancient 
kingdom broke into so many smaller kingdoms, and also what ' 

names were given to the kingdoms of the 5th century A. D. in 
the 5th century B. C. 


(13) See f. n. 12. 

(14) Decentralization. 

Western WoiM 
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;.'1/GRndhara.' Udyanfi, Bolor®, 

Simhapur*, Urasa®, Kashmir'*’, 



(16) Ft6m hero begins the footnotes on the map on this page. 

[1] (Vol. I. P. 136 f. n. 43). This is to be understood as a village named 
Hasan Abdal which is eight miles in the north west of Shahdari. 

[2] (Vol. I. P. 119 f. n. (I). This IS situated in the north of 

on the bank of the river Swat; but all the mountamous territory around Hind 
kttSha and the Chitral country are included in it. 

[3] (Vol. 1. P. 135 f. n. (40). This includes Balti and Batistan (a par 

of Kashmir.) 

[4] (Vol. I. P. 143 f. u. (69) It IS one of the following ^ 

(0 TaM or Narsimha. (ii) SaBgohi (m) Ketal^n; Sir Cuuniugliam favours 

third place. Hu-en-Chang had visited this place with Jama pi gr • 

11 j ‘Tavo’ liptween the rivers Sindnu 

[5] This IS the grassy reign called Zara, betw 

hnd Ztluin. _ /r. vr i t 

[6] Very large territory. Its old name was Kashyap-pura ee o . . 
f. n. 87). In it was a great river fiftnied Vatasta. 

7 
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^ Punachha^, Rajpuri®, Takka®; - Chhin- 
patP®, Jalandhar Kulut^®, Satadru^^, 
Parvata^^ (vide No. 12), Pariyatra^®. 


[7] (Vol. I. p. 163 f. n. (141). (Vide p. 128 of the geography by Sir 
Cunningham). According to him it is a small district. On the west is the river 
Zelum. On the north are the Pirpanchal ranges, on the south and south-east 
is the native state of Rajouri. 

[8] (Vol. I. p. 163 f. n. (144). According to Sir Cunningham, it represents 
the native state of Rajaurl or Rajapuri which is in the south of Kashmir 
and m the south east of Punach. 

I9] (Vol. I. p. 166 f. n. (1). This is called the territoty of Bahika. It 
was a portion of the kingdom of the Gurjar people. Takkas were powerful 
people and their residence was near the Chinab. 

V 

[10] (P. 173 f. n. (20). The territory between the rivers Ravi and Satluj' 
Sir Cunningham asserts Chine or Chmigari to be its capital, which was 
nearly 11 miles from Amritsar. (Vide A. S. Vol. 14 p. 4).^ ' . . , 

111] Needs no introduction. 

112] (P. 173 f. n. No. 31). The country of Kulu, situated in the north 
of the valley of the river Vjas. That territory is called Kaloot or Koluka. 

<b 

[13] According to Sir Cunningham, even Rev. Beal is inclined to call it 
Red District.” It is identified with the district named Ladak. I am of the 

opinion that both of them are mistaken, because in the south of Kaloot is 
the river Satlu] and its circumference is from 300 to 400 miles, while Ladak 
is far in the north of Kaloot, and its area is two thousand miles. Secondly 
the word Satadru” suggests the river Satluj, v/hile Ladak is situated far away. 

[14] It is 700 Li. away in the north-east of Multan. 1 am of the opinion 
that it is the modern Montgomary district, the capital of , which 4s said to 
be 20 Li., in area. It might also be the town of Harappa, where research 
work IS being conducted at present. So this region may possibly be Parvata 
See^ Vol. II. p. 275 f. n. 87), Panmi has described Parvata as a part of that 

portion of the Punjab which contains Taksasila and other districts ( I. A. 
Vol. I. p. 22 ). 

[15] (Vol. I. p. 179 f, jg IQQ jjjjjgg jjj jjjg ijyest of Mathura. 

J.V suggests it to be ‘Vairata”. I differ from this opinion because in 

onginalobook (p. 173 it is stated to be 8OO.IL1. awayl^m the south-west- 
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' 2, Panchalai Mathura, Sthaneshvara^®, §rughna^'^, 

Matipura^®, Brahmapura^®, Govishan®®, 


of 6atadru, and thus it happens to be the south-west portion of the Hisar 
district. My statement is also supported by the fact that in the book it is 
described as a region rich in the crops of wheat and seeds, and we all know 
that towns like Bhafinda and Revan in this region are very famous for wheat 
and seeds. 

[IG] 500 Li. In the north-east of Mathura is the kingdom of Sthaneshvara 
(Vol. I, p, 183 f. n. 51), The region containing modern districts of Shah* 
jahanpura and Bareli in U* P, can be said to have constituted this kingdom. 
According to Sir Cunningham ( his Geography of Ancient India P. 331 ) this 
kingdom was connected with the Pandavas and hence is famous as a very 
old kingdom. 

[ 17 ] It is 400 Li., in the north-east of No. l6. Its name is $ughna 
(Vide vol. I. p. 186 f. n. 64). Rev. Beal say's that this region was near the Kalsi 
( because the Bauddha emperor Asoka has got a rock inscription erected ) 
and Sirpur States: but when it is definitely stated to be in the north-east of 
Sthaneshvara, it can be said to be the places called Piminit and Kheri; but when 
we come to the description of its boundaries, the river Yamuna in the middle, 
and Matipura State in the south-west and when we take these things into 
consideration we come to the conclusion that this region must have comprised 
in itself the districts of Shaharanapur, Bijnor, and Muzfarnagar, which are in 
the north-west of Sthaneshvara and not m the north-east. 

[18] The kingdom of Matipura (Vol. I. p. 190. f. n. 77) is in the east 

of ^rughna ( Vol. I. p. 190) According to Sir Cunningham (his A. G. I. p 341) 
this Matipura is none oilier but Mundor or Madavara in the West Bundek 
khanda. If it is so, this region consisted of the modern district of Muradabad, 
Rampur State, and a portion of Namital. ^ 

[ 19 ] It IS m the north of Matipura ( p. 198 ) 300 Li. away According 
to Sir Cunningham (p. 198 f. n. 100) this region consisted of the present 
British Dhariwal, According to my opinion it also included in itself a portion 
of the Altnora district. 

[20] The kingdom of Govishan is 400 Li. away from Brahmapura (p. 199). 

Sir Cunningham thinks that this Govishan should be none other than a small 

village named Ujjain, a mile m the east of Kashipura, and near^ which is a 

,very-old fortress Accord^ing to my opinion it consisted of the remaining portion 

of the district of Almora. 

# ' * 
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gravasti“‘, Kapilvastu®', Ramnagtam“,^ 
Kushinagar®’. 


[34] (Vol. z. P. 1. f. n. 1 ). gtSvasH is in the province of Utor, ^osate. 

errd it is also called DharmapattaPa. Sir Cunningham 

other than the village of Shhet-mahet, 58 miles m the nor h o . y . 

.hich lies in the rnins on the sonthem t-’- 

Vana-says that it was 64 miles in the north of Ayodhya (Chapter 20). 

< 

[35] (Vol. 2. P. 13). Kapilvastu is 500 Li., away in the sont^east of 

No. 34. (P. 14 f. n. 28) and it consisted of the region beginning wit * 

and ending with the cofluence of the rivers Dhagra and Gandito, ( if this 
true, this region consisted of the whole of the district of Basti. and 
portion of Faizabad; while Mr. Carlyle thinks this place to be none else bo( 
the town of Bhiiila 25 miles in the north-east of Faizabad, (I am mdme^ 
to agree with him). 


[36] Ramnagar is 30 Li., away in the east of Kapilvastu (P. 25). See. 
Mr. Ley’s A. G. of Ind. P. 2 ( Dr. Fuhrer and Cunningham ) Ramnagar is 2^ 
miles west of Bareli. The name is at present confined to the great fortress 
in the lands of Alampur Kot and Nasaratgunj. It was the capital of North 
Panchal of Rohil Khanda.” It is a barren region. (P. 36 f. n. 67 ). It is not 
definitely located* ( A. G. Cunningham P. 420 ). (l think this region ' consisted 
of Gorakhapur and the forest of Champa ). 


[37] (P, 30)* Kushinagara is in the north-east of Ramanagar. It is a 

large fortress (P. 31 f. n. 85). Lord Buddha is said to have achieved his 

"ParinirvaUa (going to heaven), here. It is said to be Kaisa, which is 35 

miles m the east of Gorakhapura. I think north-east is a wrong direction, 

it should be south-east, because it is stated to be barren on pp. 32, while 

^ •• • 

on p. 43, it IS described as stretching through a large forest right upto Vanarasi 
500 Li., m length; while on p. 31, it is written that the road between . 
Kamnagar and Kushmagar was barren, and full of wild animals and elephants, 
and infested with robbers and thieves. From this it becomes clear that Kushi 
nagar was situated between Ramnagar and VaUarasi. This belief is supported 
by a story from Jama literature (Kalpa Sutra Subodhika p. 85). It is stated 
there, that on the way to Ayodhya, is a large forest in which' is the hernaitage 
of the ascetic Kanakakhala, where ^ree Mahavira had converted the Chapda; 
koshia serpent to Jainism by his preaching. From this it becomes clear that 
Kushmagar must have consisted of the modern ^districts of Azamgadha' and 
Janipura which are in the south-east (and not north-east) of Kapilvastu." " " 
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Vaisali^®, Vriji®^ 


- 8, Nepal 


Nepal 


[38] (P, 66). Vaisali country is 140 or 150 Li., in the north-east of 
'Gajipura, across the river Ganges. Its area is nearly 5000 Li, It is stated in 
( f. n. 67) that Hu-en-Chang once had crossed the river Ganges (it should 
be river Gandaka) and so the kingdom of Vaisali is said to be in the east 
of the river Gapdaka. Sir Cunningham thinks it to be the modem village of 
Besar. The place, ■where even now is a standing ruined fortress named Raja 


Visalakagadha,” was its capital, or was the chief center of Vriji or Vajji people 
( for further information, see my article in “Jainadharma Prakasha, Chaitra 
Number, 1985 (V. E.). These people settled here from the north and the 
territory occupied by them, stretched from the base of the mountam Himalaya 
to the Ganges in the south, and from the river Maha in the east to the 
river Gandaka in the west. We do not know the time when these people settkd 
here, but they might have come not later than the publication of these Baud a 
books. They can be said to resemble the Vidyals and the Yue-chi ^ ® 

were the authors of the Chinese books. (R. A. S. New series, o. j 

I think all the above things are mere guess work, because if ever e - 
people came in India, they at least did not come before t e ir cen 
It is possible that Vidyal might have been written for Videha, beca 

(Mithila) is a part of Vaisali. ( See below f. n. C. ) 


(0 We have to fete these to be the modem f 

Samoa and Champatana, in Bihar. Va.^'- 
B, C. and Chetaka, the Umg of Vaito.', was called 
s,stef TnSladevi was known as ‘‘Vardehi" and her 

■•Va,deh.pntra- (See K. S. Com. p. 75. and ^ 

Wife of Rama, was also daughter of Janaka, the king 

IS called “Vaidehi”. 

,, , - rtf river Kaushiki (Ifushi) m 

Dey’s A.G.Ind. P. ‘trimalaya in the -east, and the Ganges 

the north, river Gandaka in the west, Himalay 

in the south”. 


V . S.U rtmnntrv of Vnji or Samvriji people. 

[39] (f. n. 100. p. 77). This is the comW 

t IS said to be a union of the eight ng stayed in 

if Vriji or Vajji people. One of them . AjSta&trn. ' 

faiSall. They -were repablicans and were defeated by long 
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9, Magadha. 

10. Vaflga. 

11. Kamrvipa. 
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Magadha, Hiranyaparvata^®, Champa*^. 

Kajigrha^^, Pundravardhan^®,. Saip* 
tatta*^, Tamralipti^®, Kartiasuvarna*®. 

ICamrupa^^. 


[40] (P. 185). If we go eastwards from Magadha, we come to a large 
forest 200 Li„ away from this forest is the region surrounded by Hiranya 
mountain (p. 186. f. n* 1 ). It is also called the mountain of gold, which," 
according to Sir Cunningham, is the hill of Monghir. 

• < 

[41] Anga desa is the name of the region containing the . district of 

Bhagalpur m Bengal where the river Ganges flows southwards-after a bending 
because there is a town named Champapuri. But the' old Champanagar is ' 
different from this Champapuri. ( for which see further on, chapter V. ) 
(R. W. W. Vol. II. p. 191 f. n. 15 ). The capital of Angadesa or Bhagalpura 
district is Champn or Champapuri. (Wilson Vishnu Puraija Vol. 2. p. 166; 
Vol. 4, p. 125; T. R. A. S. Vol. 5. p. 134; I. A, Vol. I. p. 175), Both Champanagar ^ 
.and Karnagfha are near Bhagalpur. ■ ' ' " \ ” 


[42] It is the territory about modem Rajshabi district (400 Li.,^wayfrbm 
Champa which is described on p. 193). From here we can go to Kajoogira “ 
or Kanjigrha, ’ 


[43] (P. 194. f.n. 18). Prof. Wilson thinks that the old country of Pupdra ' 
consisted of the modern districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, N5dia, 
irbhoom, Berdwan, Midnapur, Jangadamahal, Ramgadha, Pachitpalman, and a 
portion of Chunar. (This does not agree with the description in the original book). 


[44] (p . 199. f. n. 3o). This province 
or Samatata ( which means a country 
Fastern Bengal. 


IS on the sea-coast, and is Samotata 
near sea, or a’ plain countrj^) of ' 


T^ 200). Tamrahpti is 1<)0 Li., away m the west of Samatata. <f. n.36 

Hue-l* ^ Tamluk where there is the confluence pf the ?:iyeK 

Hugh and Selai ( R. A. S. Vol. V. p. 135; Vishnu Puraua Vol IL p.'27: 
1. A. Vol, I. p. 177). ‘ , 


[46] KatnasuvarBa is 700 Li., fa the Borth-.west of Tamralip. h ' 

[47] TMs is the western portion of the present 
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,■‘11 Kaliiga. Urdra^*, (i») Konyoghra^*”, Kaltfiga"’. 

■ •'13.- KnSarthtla Ko^ala, Patvata*^ (See the word 

, . . ( Chedi ). •' GandhSra ” ). 

~ 

(P is 700 Li„ in the south-west of Karnasuvarna. 

U^*'*'* o*' is nothing but Orissa, (Mahabharata 
^ * 117+»ni, nss). Its second name is Utkuln (Mahavamsha A, 7. p. 122; 
V»hBu Puraijn Yol. U p. 160). 

[+9} {P. 206). The country of Konjoddha or Konyoghra is 1200 Li., in 
® south-west of Udra, We have to cross a large forest on the way, 

\ 

(^5) According to f>U. Fergusson, the capital of Kanyoghra was near 
Kataka. (See \V. World Pt. II. P. 207 f. n. 60). 


M If' we go in the south-west of Konyoghra, we come to a large forest. 
Ja it the trees are very tall and dense, and even the rays of the sun cannot 
Psostratft through them. When wo pass HOO to 1500 Li., through such a 
forest, we come to the country of Kalinga. ( This forest, must be none 
other than the region of the hills of Asvatthama or Dhauli and Jagauda 
S«« f. n. Ak 


(a) Its boundaries ; River Godavari in the south-west, Gaulya in the north- 
'wost; for further information see Sewell Opt. cit. p. 19. flCalingadesa). 1 Li.,=I*7 
naile and hence the capital of Kalinga must be in the neighbourhood of 

Vijayanagara. 

t i 


[51) Kulasthala-Some scholars call it Mahako^ala but this is not the 
same Kosala, the capital of which is Ayodbj^. ( R. W. Vol II. P. 209 
f- 0- 64). The other name of Ayodbya or ^ravastl is Kosala. Tbia 
from that. (Wilson, Vishnu PuraUa Vol. II. p- 172; L A. Vol. 11. p. 160. o . 

IV. P. 702). It is in the- South-west^of Orissa andjn it flow th™J^hich 
ate at the mouth of the rivers Mahanadi and Godavari. From^ i i 
dear that there are two countries bearing the name of Kosala; « 

<iiem ate gravasti and Ayodhya; and the second is situated 

Mahanad! and Godavari; while this description ® ^ 

country; According to my opinion Kusasthala consiste o e 

the Reva State and eastern portion of Ja alpur. ‘ Chanakya, and 

was the region where thandragupta was first ma e south-east, 

then ^he invaded Magadha. This region stretched upto ^ . 

(for further information see the Chapters on emperor Gian g p . 
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14. 

Andhra. 

f ' 

Andhra®®, Dhanka^aka®®, 

15. 

Chola. 

Chulya®^, ( Chola ), Dravida® 

16. 

Pandya. 

Malkoota®®. 

17. 

Sinhala. 

Sinhala®’. 


[52] (R. W. W. Vol. 2 p. 212). Indhra desa is 900 Li., away ,in the 
south of Kosala. Its area is nearly, 3000 Li., (P.217 f.n. 86). Its capital was 
Vigila (Possibly an old name for Vengi), which is in the norh-west of the 
lake Elur, which is between the rivers Godavari and Krisna. In its neighbour- 
hood are the remains of stone-carved temples; but J differ from this < opinion, 
because_the distance between Kusasthala and indhra is only 900 Li., and 
hence Andhra at the most can include in itself the eastern portion of 'the 
modem Nizam State, and its capital can possibly be Chinur on the river 
Godavari, or Chandanagar near the Vainganga. 

[53] R. W, W. Vol. 2. p. 221). If we go 1000 Li., in the south of Andhra 
we come to a region named Dhankataka. Its area is nearly 6000 Li., and the 
area of its capital is 40 Li. From this, I think that the region must have, 
consisted of the area between the sources of the rivers Godavari and Krisna, 
in wMch, Varangul is in the north, Golkonda is in the west, Karnul and 
Gondakamama rivers are in the south. Its capital must have stretched from 
Bezwada to the lake Elur. The archeological experts of Madras have discovered 
some remains m the Gantur district, which resemble the Sahchi and Bharhuta 
stupas (See Government communique dt. 30-12-29). This discovery supports 
the abo\^ statement. It is called Nagarjun-konda. In Jaina books it is known 
as Bennatat-nagar. (See further the description of the Dankataka country). 

[54] R. w. W. Vol, II p. 227. The district of Chola is 1000 Li., in the 
south west of Andhra. Its area is 2500 Li. I think it must have consisted of 

e mo ern districts of Belari, Kadappa, Anantpur, and Nelor. 

I south of Chola (p. 228) we come to a dense forest. 

IS TCan the country of Dravida. Its area is 6000 and its capital 

Ar f Chingalpet, both the districts of 

<=■« a Pfcdya also) is 3000 Li., ta the 

definiM a 5000 Li. If the direction is exactly south, it 

finitely suggests the kingdom of Pandya). 

[57] The island of Ceylon, 
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18, 

Aparanta. 

Konkanpura**®. 

19. 

Maharastra. 

Maharastra*®. 

20. 

Lata* 

Bhrkachha®® 

21. 

Avanti, 

Malva®^ Ujjayini®®. 


[58] In the north of Dravid (p. 253) is a forest, in which are found 
innumerable deserted huts and other signs of former human habitation. 2000Li, 
from there is the country named Konkanpura. (These forests must be those 
which are near Chitalduiga and Shimoga.) Konkanpura might have included 

‘ in itself that portion of the Bombay Presidency which is in the south of 
Belgaum, over and above these two districts). 

[59] (P. 255) Maharastra is 2400 Li., in the north-west of ' Konkanpura* 
Its area is 5000 Li. Hence it is equal in area to Konkanpura, but smaller 
than Dravid and Dhankataka. The area of its capital is 30 Li», and is on the 
western bank of a large river. Scholars have 'come to diflferent conclusions 
about this, (St. Martin thinks it to be Devgiri or Doltabad, Sir Cunningham 
thinks it to be Kalyana; Mr. Fergusson thinks it to be Toka, Kulathamba, or 
Paithan). I think it to be Junner. If we take this to be the boundary of 
Maharastra, the country would then consist of the area between the river 
Tapti m the north and river Krisna m the south; the region which is in a 
parallel straight line to Belgaum and Savantvadj; besides, it can be said to 
include all the area between Paravani m the north and Hddrabad m the east 
upto Belgaum in the south. 


[60] If we go 1000 Li., in the south of Maharastra' (P. 259) and cross 
the river Narmada, I stated therein (f. n. 59) the limit of Maharastra to be 
upto the river Tapti, now this limit is to be taken upto the Narmada). We 
come to the district of Bhrgucachchha. ( Its other name is Barigaza or 
Broach ), Its area is nearly 2400 Li. 


[61-62] We have two names; Malva and Ujjam, sol t&ke them together. 
I believe that the author might have included Udepur, Pratapgadh, Rutlam, 
Dhar, Indore, Nimach, Bundi, and Kota in the first, and the region between 
the rivers Chambal and Narmada m the second, on the north of which is 
Jaora, and on the south of which is Mapdsor, 
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2^, Matsya. Atali®®, (^®) Gujjar®^ Mulsthanpui^®** 

23. Cutch, Catch. 


[63] (P. 264) In the south-west of Malva „ there is a gulf (possibly the 
gulf of Cutch see p. 64. f. n. 66) 2400 L.i«; from this ( the direction is not ' 
given ) is the region of Atali ( R. W. W. Vol. I. p. 265 f. n. 67). Atali is 
very far in the north of Karachi. It might possibly be the region of Uchha 
or Bhawalpura, but in the neighbourhood of Multan is a town named Atari.- 
( Uccha is the name of a country and its capital might be Uchhapuri: from 
this 1 conjecture that VaruHa, the capital of which is Ucchapuri, might be 
none other than this Uccha or Atali desha). Looking to its connection with 
the country of Matsya, Sir Cunningham’s suggestion that Uccha is the other 
name for Bhawalpur, seems reasonable. ( o my mind, the boundaries 6f Atali 
might be arranged thus . Aravalli mountain in the east, Sindh -in the west, 
latitude No. 6 in the north, and the line .between Abu and Palanpur - of the 
Bombay Presidency in the south). 

(16) From this it will become clear that the country of Gujjara was 
included in the country of Matsya; while scholars of the present believe that 
it was included m the country of Nifadha, or the modern Gwalior and Zansi. 
They assert it to be the origin of the Gurjar people. I leave it to the 
reader s sense of judgment to find out what is true. 


[64] (P. 269). Gurjar desha is 1800 Li., from Vallabhidesha in the north, 
(Everything would be alright if we put the word Atali in place of the word 
Vallabhi ). Here the author has referred the reader to f. n. 80 on pf ’269. 
Lookmg to the languages which are spoken in modern Rajputana and southern 
Malya, We come to the conclusion that the word Gurjar can appropriately be 
applied to them, Dr. Bhandarkar thinks it to be Kurkurdesha. ( I agree 
with Dr. Bhandarkar. Some scholars consider Kurkur to be a part of Saurastra, 
while really speaking Kurkura consisted of the southern portion of the 
Jodhpur State ). Bhinnamala, famous in Jaina books, was the capital of Gurjar- 
desha. So Gurjardesha must have consisted of the modern - Jesalmir and a 
great portion of the Jodhpur State. 

SO 900 Li., to the east of Sindh (P. 274) and cross the river 
further in the east, we come to Mulsthanpur State. Its area was 
nnn capital was 30 Li., (f. n. 85). hrdlsthaupUr is 

be Lr/L T Reymond Memories S. L. Inde. Voi.98). It dan 

ave consisted of the modem districts of Mu^thrgadh and Multin, 
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24. SurSSfra. ■ Vallabhi®®, Anandpura®^, Surastra®®. 

. 25. Sindh-Sauvira, Sindh. (Atyanvekala®®) Lafigalai^®. 

» 

-^1 these names (names of countries as well as their capitals*) 
arc taken from "Records of the Western World** Vol. I and 
11 and the numbers of the pages are of that book. Wherever 
any other book is consulted, it is specifically mentioned. ( To 
make everything clear, numbers are printed on the map ). 

This is the information furnished by Rev. Beal*s book. Readers 
who are not interested in these details, may skip over the footnotes. 


[66-^7-68] (P. 266 f. n. 71) That region which is stated to be the kingdom of 
Vallabhi by Hu-en“Chang, can be defined as “the country of the Lata people 
residing in the north.” It is given on p» 266 that Vallabhipur is 1000 Li., in 
the north of Cutch. (South is the right word, because on p. 268, while showing 
the boundaries of Anandpur, it is stated that Anandpur is 700 Li,, in the 
north-west of Vallabhi, and, moreover, Saurastra is 500 Li., in the west of 
Vallabhi). <P. 66 f. n. 71). The author’s words themselves support my belief. 
The following modem states can be said to have^ been included in this country. 

(A) In Vallabhi Gohilvad, Babariavad, und a portion of Kathiawar. 

(B) In Anandpur a portion of JK^thiawar, and the whole of Zalawad. 

(C) In Sauraftra *- the remaining portion of Kathiawar. 

In short, the present peninsula of Kathiawar contained all these three 
kingdoms ( Vallabhi, Anandpur and Saurastra )• 

[69-70] Looking to the description of these two provinces, they can be 
located in the north-west of Sindh. They have no scope in this book, hence 
I do not think it proper to describe them. As for Larigala, Sir Cunningham 
thinks (see R. W. W. Vol. II. p. 277. f.n. 89) that it is a city named Lokoriyan 
or Lakura, which was believed by Mr. Mason (see A. G. of Ind. P. 311) to 
be a ruined city situated between Khojdar and Kilat, 200 Li., in the north- 
west of Kotesar. If we take the above statement to be true, this region must 
be taken to be the southern territory of the Sauvira country, t im i mus 
have been a part of PaScha, because the name of its capital is Ahikshetra, 
which is said to be Ramnagar in the United Provinces. 

(17) Does it mean that Bauddha books wanted to express that there 
Were sixteen kingdoms in Northern India only ? 

10 
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Chftptfti^ 


The following isountries are Anarya or uncivilised:— 

No. 8 Nepal, No. 11 Kamrupa, No. 14 5,ndhra> No. 15 
Chola, No. i6 Pandya, kb. 17‘Sinhala, No, 18 ApafShta, aiid 
No;, 19 Maharastrd; It is possible that Bahddha books did not 
mention them b'ecatise they were Ariarya or unbivilised countriesi 
and because they wanted to describe only Arya or civilized 
cbiintrifes. Hence the twenty- five and a half countries are reduced 
to sixtebn in thb Bauddha books. In both the series of names, 
they sometimes differ, but from the view point of both, the total 
number comes to sixteen by a peculiar coihcidehce, 




Chapter IV* 

An account qf all the sixteen kiingdon^s 

j 


S:Siiop$is: — {1) KAMBOJA-GANDHARA-areaand its rulers. 
Accidental death of the king of Gandhara at the time when he 
was on the point of achieving friendly relations with the king of 
Magadha — the fqihite of the Perstfin ^tjipero^ to invade India in 
spite of his valour, and the fulfilment of the desire of the Persian 
Enyperor Cyrus after his death — Consequence of the invasion— a 
great amount of wealth taken away to Persia. ' 

f < 

( 2 ) Panchala — short account — 


[}) Kos^}^—4ifferetit of thj§ , county, ^la^, 

pf the pfler ap>d tjie ffftjne of his kiiigdpip>\ confusion about all 
abopf due fp different wx^prs giving narpes qpd 

phe quthpr's qp^ers and explanations about them, ite^p by item'~' 
similarity, sjwwn between the two names of prasenjit given in 
the Jaipci pooks (P^adesi) and in the Bauddha books (Pasddi) 
wars between the kings of Kosala and Magadha on account of 
family pride, and subsequent marriages — names of other kings 
besides Prasenjit and fixing of their years of rule, after much 
correction) the destruction by Prasenjit' s son Viruddhaka, of his 
relations on the mother side — ^akyas — and their land, after 
Qotning to the throne, for their decitful conduct^ and the eorroxo 
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caused to Gautama Buddha on hearting this, in the last years 
of his Ufe — Conclusion* 

{4) K^r-'The end of the Brhadratha kings described in 
Mahobhdrata, and Asvasena, the father of the twentyHhird 
Tlrthankara of the Jaws, sree Parsva, who was the last and 
the best in their line — The kingdom was conquered by. a 
kshatnya 'prince named smindga, and the account of the ^isundgd 
dynasty estabhshed by him — Invitation to him from Magadha 
to take up the terns of that country — Union of Kdst and 
Magadha — The names and short accounts of the four kings 
after him* 

* it- it. ' 

In writing the accounts of these sixteen kingdoms,^ I have 
adopted the following plan: — the accounts of those countries, 
information about which is not sequential and well-arranged, but 
broken and hap-hazard, are given first: — the accounts of those 
countries, information about which is linked and full, are given 
afterwards. 


(1) KAMBOJA-GANDHlRA 

Out of the sixteen kingdoms as stated in Chapter III, three 
were considered to be empires because of the vastness of their 
areas. One of these three, was -Gandhara or Karnboja. 

j 

It was in the north-west corner of India. It consisted of the 
present Kasmir, some portion in its north-west, Chitral Province, 

a great part of Afghanistan, and almost the 

Boundaries, Capital, Airhole of the Punjab. It would be true to say 
and Language . 

that river Sutlaj formed its boundary-line on 
the east and on the south. Its capital was Takiila (Tak^asila)®. 
The name of the emperor of that time was Pulusaki. This kingdom 
was divided into two equal parts on account of the river Indus 

(l) Early' History of India” by Vincent Smith. 4th, ed, p. 29, “Sixteen 
States in Northern India.” 

\ , 

12) See appendix No. 2. Ft. Ill Ch. vi fof fuU iflfotmatloH. 



- flowing across it* north to south. The western portion was called 
Kaipboja, and the eastern was called Gandhara. Kharosti was 
the language spoken in Kamboja, and Brahml was the language 
spoken in Gandhara ( for the comparison of these two languages 
see the chapter on K^atrapas ). Though thus two different languages 
were, spoken, yet the people of both the parts came into close 
contact with each other. Consequently the languages were often 
mixed. This was specially the ♦condition in the region where 
, Kamboja and Gandhara had a common boundary line®. 

Taksasila was the capital of the whole kingdom as well as 
of Gandhara, but the capital of Kaipboja was Puspapur or 
Puskalavati, the modern Pesavara. 

Dr 

Pulusaki was a lover of peace. The kingdom was prosperous 
during his reign. We do not know anything either about bis 

ancestors or about his descendents. Whatever 

Ruler information is forthcoming, is only about himself. 

' He was a pious king. He had friendly relations 

with the king of Magadha, Srenika by name and both of them 
exchanged presents. This friendship had resulted into close intimacy. 
Pulusaki once desired to see Srenika personally, and to fall at 

t 

the feet of the two great prophets, Mahavira and Buddha, who 
resided in Magadha. He had already begun his journey towards 
east, but no sooner did he enter the kingdom of Magadha, than 
he unfortunately fell seriously ill and died. ( about 550 B. C. ). 

We cannot say definitely who succeeded him. It is possible 
that the eastern portion of the kingdom must have been absorbed 
by the neighbouring small states; while the western portion was 
chiefly under the sway of Emperor Cyrus*. This powerful emperor 

(3) We see this specially illustrated in the rock inscriptions ef Shahbhzgrhl 
and Manssra, and also m the grammar of Panmi, in which, over and above 
the Prakrt words due to this reason only, the words of the Kharo®ti language 
have entered. 

' ‘ (4) (A) C. H. I. P. 533. 

Cambacys ( first ). 

Cyrus 558 B, C. to 530 


’■^0 


Ruler . Chatibir 

. ' ' 

had often heard about the wealth and prosperity of India, and he 
was only waiting for an opportunity to find an opening, The 
dpath of Pulusaki made his way plear and he began gradually to 
aijnex the neighbouring portion of this kingdom, and began to 
drag away vast amounts of wealth from India, as a tribute. The 
sway of Cyrus must have extended upto Kabul, but Darius, who 
succeeded him on the throne, had annexed even the Punjab^ to ' 

^ 

Capbacys (second) 53,0 B. C, to 522^8. 

Smardis (imposter on the throne) 522 to 521 = 1. 

’ Darius 521 to 480?=42. 

-His aptjio^rity w^s est 9 .bli_shed thp,,Punj|n 3 jp 518 B* . 6. 

(B) E. H. I. 3rd. ed, p. 12, 

Hystaspis (first). 

Darius 486 B* C. 

Hystaspis ( second,). 

( Comparing these two, ,we see that Cambasys II in A 
. IS Hystaspis I in (B). 

The names giyen in “ Iran ” by Mr, W, S. W. Walks, M. A., F. R. S. 
agree with the names given in C. H. I. 

(5) The empire of Darius was djvided,intb many provinces; Ovpr each 
province was appointed a governor w)io was called “Satarap”, The number 
of the governor of this province was twentieth. He had to send a great ainoupt 
of gold dust as the early tribute to the emperor. All these things are described 
in the histones of Persia. The reader will get an idea of the amount of tribute 
paid by the following details. 

Bharatvarshaka sainkshipta Itihasa” p, 196. "It amounted to 15 to 2^3 
million rupees in the present money,” 

T ^ 

C. H, I. P, 335, “Xhe Punjab was a part of the realm of the king - 
Darius about B, C. 518.” ' ' ’ ' " 

E. H. I. 4th. ed. P. 40.-- "(The Indian Satarapy). It paid the enormous' 
tribute of 360 Eubonic talents of gold-dust of 185 hundred weights worth 
fully a million sterling and constituting about one-third of the total bullion 
revenue of the Asitatic provinces* 'The conquered province was C 9 nsider,ed the 
richest and most populous province of the empire.” 

The same author adds a^f. n. (No. 1) "One Eubonic Talent =57.6 
lbs. avoirdu-pois. Therefore 360 Talents are equal to 20 736 lbs. Assuming 
silver to be worth five shillings an ounce=^;^.or 4 per lib, aud the- ratio 
of silver to gold to be as 13 to 1, would be worth 1*078,272; if the Eubonic 
Talent be taken as equivalent to 78 & not 70, the 360 of gold will be 4680" 



IV. 


Ruler 


n 


the Persian Empire®. His autho'rity hid been established to snch 
an extent that one of the twenty governors (Satraps) whb con» 
ducted the administration of his empire, was called the GbveTnor 
of Gandhara, which was the twentieth district of his empire. 

It appears that the Persian sway in India lasted for nearly 
three quarters of a century. After that, either due to the , decline 
of the power of the Persian rulers, or due to the increasing poWer 
of the Nanda emperors of Magadha, this Indian province^ came 
under the sway of the Indian emperor, and Experienced many 
ups and downs under the sway of the different kings of Magadha 
belonging to different dynasties. For a decade or two it was run 
over by the generals of Alexander the Great. Then for a century 
it was under Indian emperors. After that, again it was won over 
by yavana generals who settled permaiientl'y ih India ahd became 
Indians. 

Thus the Punjab had to serve under many masters. 

(i) pAnchAl 

I 

This kingdom seems to have been divided into two parts : 
^blofth Pafichal, and South Pafichal. Both had their own capitals, 
l^athura was the capital of North Paflchal, and Kapiia (Kampilaputa) 
which was near modern Kanoja, was the capital of South Pahchal-. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that the boundaries of Paiichal 
stretched very far in the north-west. The boundary might have 

taifehts of silver; the total bullion revenue of the Asiatic provinces (including 
a Small part of Lybia m Africa) was 14560 silver talents. (Cunningham, coins 
of Ant. India pp. 12, 14, 26 p. 30). (The author’s note — Here the ratio 
taken is a bullion ratio, i. e. ijf of gold =20 s. or20 pieces of silver, and the 
price IS estimated that way. At pVeseht in India, 100 Tolas of silver S!rfe 
Worth abokt Rs. 50/— & hence 2 Tolas for a rupee, while I Tola of gold is 
worth Rs, 34; so the ratio between the prices of gold and silver is 34x2=68 
1 Cf against 13 : as counted above. So, looking to the present prices of gold 
tind silver it Would aWo'uhf to £*5661000). 

(6) See f. n. No. 5. 

(7) This is to be understood to be the modern Punjab. Even now it is 
thickly populated, but it is inferior to several provinces of India from the 
view point of prosperity* (This account is in connection with the Persian 

Empire only). 


n 


Its situation and the confusion about it 


ChapteY 


been different at. different times, but that must have been in. very 
very old times with which we are not concerned from the view- 
point of our history. So we shall let it go. The ** Records of the 
Western World is a systematic and reliable account of .these 
kingdoms, and I have based my account of Paflchal on it. 


It is said to have consisted of all the countries' from Mathura 
to Kanyakubja. All these names appear to be the names of large 
cities instead of countries. For my opinion about these, I request 
the reader to read f. n. No. 6(A) in chapter III of this volume. . 

No further historic information is forthcoming about this 
kingdom. Later on, this kingdom was annexed to Klosala. 

(3)KO§ALA« 


The third name in our list is Kosala. Its capital is said to 
be Ayodhya. Prasenjit® was the king of this country in .6th 
century B. C. 


Some historians divide this country into two parts — North 
Kosala and South Kosala or MahS Kosala, The area of North 

Kosala was surely smaller than the area of 

(»nlJrion°ab^ tt* Koiaia, and I-.ance South KoSala was 

called Mahako^ala The supposition, that North 
Kosala and South Kosala were two divisions of one and the same 
country and kingdom, is unbelievable, because these two Koialas 
have no common boundary line. ‘Between them are the great 
provinces of Kasi and Vatsa^®. Had they been divisions of the 
.same kingdom, they ought to have been situated near each other 


But they are not near each other. The mistake of the 
scholars can be explained as follows:-' 

Prasenjit was the name of the king* of Koiaia; and on one 
of the four main doors in the artistic Bharhut-Stupa in the 

(8) The provinces named Hayamukha and Vaisakha, descnbed in R. W. W. 
were included in this province. 

(9) He was also calld Pasadi and Pradeii. See further in this volume.' " 

(10) See Map No. 1. 

Cn) There are instances of the same ruling power, over places distant 

rom one another. For instance, the Amareli and the Okha districts in Kathiawar 
under the Baroda State, 



" Its situation and the confusion about it * 1 % 

Mahako^ala province^** there is an inscribed picture illustrating 
an "incident in the life of Prasenjit. ( see picture No. 7 -). This 
is famous as “Prasen jit-pillar in historical books (see picture No. 
8). Scholars must have conjectured that this Prasenjit is the 
same invidual as Prasenjit of Kosala, because the same name 
occurs in both the provinces, and that he can be called king of 
. -both -the provinces. Thus these two pi evinces are supposed by 
,them to be under the power of one king, and then they are given 
different names, because of the difference in their areas The 


(12) Kusasthala was the name given to this province in very old times. 
1 will state reasons why this name was given in the description of that province, 

(13) I myself was at first confused and mistaken about this. It would be 
rather interesting to let the reader know, how I corrected my mistake. I add 
it as f. n. because it is not proper to give it a place m the text proper : 

Two kings named Prasenjit have come to the throne of Kosala ; one of 
them was he, with whom we are now concerned, and the other was the 
father-in-law of Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Jama Tirthankara. The first 
Prasenjit lived in 550 B. C., and the second lived in 800 B. C* ( more 
information about him is given in the description of Kusasthala.) 


The pillar erected by Prasenjit is a part of the Bharhut-stupa (see plate 
No. 13 in General Cunningham’s Bharhut-stupa). This place was situated 
in Kusasthala in Angadesa in olden times* Hence the question naturally 
arose : which of the two Prasenjits is responsible for the pillars ? whether 
he was the one who lived in 550 B. C. and who can be called the king of 
AyodhyS' or Kosala, or whether he was the one, who lived in 800 B. C» and 
was the king of Kusasthala (which was once called Mahakosala, but was 
called Angadesa at the time with which we are concerned, and the capital 
of which was Chanipanagari ?; and who can truly be called the king of the 
territory in which is situated the Bharhut-stupa?.) 


Both the Prasenjits can be called "Kosala-pati” (king of Kosala); but the 
first (who lived in 550 B. C.) can be called “Kosala-pati” only; while the 
.second can also be called “Mahakosala— pati'.’ or “Kusasthala-pati . (This is 
one of the reasons for distinguishing Kosala from Mahakosala). The first can 
have no connection > with the territory in which Bharhut-stupa is situa , 
while the second was the ruler of that territory. My interest in the q 
was thereby keenly excited. 


To solve the question, my mind was directed towards . 

rhut-stupa. I made a mmute study of all the.soeues .n«.bed .m .t. One 

, 11 
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question whether both these provinces were under the power of 
the same king or not, will ' be discussed in the account of the 


of them attracted my eyes It reminded of the time when ^ree Parsvanatha 
acquired Kaivalyagnana (the power to Iraow everything about past, present 
and future)* He was standing m deep meditationf®] on the edge of a well. 
At that time a god named Meghamali, who was his enemy in the former birth,' 
c^sed a heavy shower of rain in order to disturb him in his meditation, 
Parsvanatha did not allow himself to be disturbed even when the water 
reached his nostrils. At last god Dharanendraf®] lifted up ParsvanStha from' 
^e ground in order to save Him from drowning, and spread his hood over 
IS head in order to protect Plim from rainfall. Meghamali was ashamed 
o zs action and stopped the rainfall. I thought, the scene which attracted 
my eyes was inscribed to illustrate the above slory^ andi»I came to the con- 
c at Bharhut-stupa must have been erected in the time of that Prasen- 

7 * ^ u father-in-law of Parsvanatha. But when 1 consulted thfe 

a 00 s about the place where Parsvanatha acquired Kaivalyagnana, *l 
atUo^ o n^ that it was very near Vanarasf (the modern Benares), Naturally 
e>an o eieve that that scene did not illustrate the above story and so 
represent the time of the second Prasenjit, because such edicts were ' 
800 places where such events took place, (one who lived iU 

•oj - , ' * _ decided to find out the real time of the erection of 

stud- ^ f^rned to the rock-edicts of king' Priyadarshin* My 

of th °T of twenty-four Tirthankaras 

e Jams have attained salvation on mount Sametsikharaf'^J. (Which is in 

Parsvanath hill). The first Tirthankara. 
Npm attained salvation on Astapadf"^]. The twenty-second Tirthankara 

twelfth V 5 salvation on Raivatachalf^] (near Junagadh ) ^ and the 

an-^ of Chanipanagari['*'] (the capital of Angadesa) 

Pana cr ^ f"^®at5'-fourth in Apapanagari (which was afterwards called 

Pava town) because Mahavira died there, and then was called 

four Jaina books, where the twenty- 

ankaras attaine d salvation. Priyadarshin wanted the posterity to 

[1] See picture No. 8. 

r 2 i Th 

le^^s tn- for standing ‘m meditation was like this standings erect, 

ge ler, arms straight at the sides, eyes fixed on the tip of the nose. 

f3j He is the lord of heaven, and 'controls rainfall. 


the verses ra Jaina books where these names are 'given with 

cne names of the respective Tirthahkaras. 

[5] See the account of Aigadesa further. 
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IV Its situation and tibe confusion aliiout it 

f 

kingdom of Chedi (Kusasthala)^^ (See the description of' 
kingdom No. 12). 

' Another mistake is committed by the writers of history. The 
first mistake was in connection with the names of the country. 
This second mistake is 1n connection with the name of the capital. 

f 

remember these places, hence he got rock-edicls erected, in all these places 
(see the chapters on Pnyadarshia, for a full account of the rock-edicts). Then 
I tried to find out, whether the place m question was one of these , places, 
and I was convinced that this place was none other than the garden of 
Chanipanagaii. because the rock-edict of king .Priyadarshin, erected at Rup- - 
natha, is in its neighbourhood. Secondly, in the time of Mahavira, the town 
of Chanipanagari,[^] which was the capital of Dadhivahanf**], king of Aiiga- 
desa, and which was attacked and destroyed by ^atanika, the king of Vatsa, 
lyas situated here. It was again established by KuDikaf®] the son of the king 
^rePika . This Kunika has shown his devotion towards Jama religion by getting 
a pillar erected in a place in Bharhut-stupa ['^], Moreover, according to Jama 
books, the town-entering ceremony of Sudharma swami, the first disciple of 
Mahavira, was celebrated by this KuUika, with unprecedented pomp and 
procession. (A scene illustrating this is inscribed on a gate of Bharhut-stupa). 
Thus when I got so many histoncal proofs, I was convinced that Bharhut- 
stupa IS connected with the Jama religion. The place where Vasupujya, the 
twelfth TiithanUara attained salvation, is also near Chanipanagarx (the place of 
Rupnatha's rock-edict), and hence Priyadarshin has a rock-edict erected there 
(from this it became clear to me that the rock-edicts of Priyadarshin were 
meant to indicate the places where the Tirthankaras died and attained salvationf®]. 
Both Kunika and Prasenjit have got pillars erected to show their devotion 
towards Jaina religion. 

' Prasenjit was a follower of Buddhism first, and then exchanged it for 
Jainism. Then be might have come to this place for a pilgrimage in or after 
556 B. C. (when Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagnana, and ‘ only a year before 
which ^reUika was converted to Jainism.) There is here also a pillar erected 
by KuUika (Ajatsatru) which might have been erected in between 523 B/ C. 
to 496 B. C. Hence king Prasenjit’s pillar must have been erected in, between 
,556 to 523 B. C, and king Ajat^atru’s pillar must have been erected between 
.523 to 496 B. C. 

(14) See f. n. No. 12 above. 

[6] See the account of king Kunika further. 

[7] See “Bharhut-stupa” by General Cunningham. 

[Sj See the chapters on king Frijadawhn?! 
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We have stated that the capital of Kolila was " Ayodhya/*. Now, 
“ Ayuddhas ” is the name of a people; and their province, according 
to Chinese writers, was 0-u-to ”, and its capital was Sachi^®. 

This province is said to have been situated in the south-east of 

/ 

Kanyakubja. Historians have confused these two names 
‘‘Ayodhya”^® (name of a city), and “ iyuddhas ( Name of a 
people) and have asserted that Sachi (Saket) was the capital 
of ** Ayodhya ”, because Saket was the other name of “ Ayodhya 
( So they have confused “ Sachi ” and “ Saket ” also I ). We can 
prove that this is a gross mistake by the evidence of the Chinese 
travellers who have written that “ Sachi ” was in the south-east 
of Kanoj or Kanyakubja; while "Ayodhya” or "Saket” was 
many miles in the north of Kanoj. Hence we come to the con- 
clusions that " AyodhyS ” and " Ayuddhas are quite different 
terms having quite different connotations. 

One is the name of a city. The other is the name* of a people. 
(They had their own coins, and this race still exists in India. 
They are famous for their strength and are now called " Choba ” 

(15) "Sachi” and “Sahchi” are, again, different places. Sachi is near 
Kanyakubja; while Sanchi is in Bhopal and is famous for its inscriptions. 
(Full information about Sanclff is given in the account of Avanti in chapter VII. 

(16) See the f. n« on No. 25 chap. 111. It is a Jama place for pilgrimage. 
In the silver Jubilee Number of the "Jain” p. +1., we have a verse (see at 
the foot of p. 121) in Sanskrit in the article by Mum ^ree KalyapvijayaJi in 
which occurs the word "Joddh^a” in the first line. Muni ^ree KalyaOvijayaji 
has commented on this word. He says "It is the name of a very old place, 
about which we know nothing now. The word *‘Yoddhanaka” occurs in the 
rock inscription of Ajara of the Vikrama Era 1222. It must have been in the 
region of Go^lwad and Bhitrot.” 

Now the etymological meaning af the word "Ayuddhas is "a place of 
the residence of a race of strong and sturdy people”, (see chap III, f. n. No. 

H., and chap. Ill f. n. No. 25). "JoddhaUa” and “Yoddhanaka” mean the 
same thing. 

See the position of No. 25 on the map on page 53. 

(17) See the deectiption of Ayodhya m R. W. W. 

(18) See C.' A. I. . 
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Of Bhaiya ”, Their territory extended from Kanyakubja to 
Cawnpore^^. ( See Chapter III. f. n. 24 ). 

In Bauddha books, Kosala is divided into two parts. The 
capital of the northern portion is said to be ^ravastl, and that 

of the southern portion, Ayodhya. The king at 
Confusion about the prasenjit, and he was a contem*’ 

ruling dynasty porary of Buddha*”*® The names of all the 
predecessors and descendents of Prasenjit are given in another 
Bauddha book named “ A^okavdan The name of the first 
king is Bimbisar, and Prasenjit is put ninth in descent to him. 
If we allow twenty-five years to each king’s tenure of rule, two 
hundred years must have elasped between the rule of Bimbisara,. 
and the rule of Prasenjit. But it is a historical fact that both 
Prasenjit and Bimbisara were contemporaries of Buddha. Hence 
we shall have to disregard the information given in Bauddha books. 

“ Pasadi is the name of the king of Kosala in Bauddha 
books, and Pradeii ” is the name in Jaina books, in which he 
is said to be a devout follower®® of Ke§i,®^ fifth m the line of 

(19j See chap. Ill* f* n. No. 25. 

Chauipa Rajagrhe cha Chakra-Mallmra-Joddba Pratifthanagre, 

Vande SwarUagirau lalha Suragirau ^ri DevapattaUe. 

Hastoudjpuri Padala-Dasapure Charupa-Pancbasare, 

Vande ^ri Karnataka-® ivapure Nagadrahe Nanake. 

(20) See the description m chapter II. 

(21) R. W. W. Vol. II. f. n. No. 3. 

(22) ‘‘King Pasadi" — these are the words written in Bauddha books. 
Whether Passadi, Prade^i, and Prasenjit can have the same etymological 
sense, is a subject deserving the attention of a linguistic expert. In R. K. M. 
p. 32, the word given is “Pasenadi”. My idea is this : ‘‘Pradesi” is the name 
in Jaina books. In Prakrt language, it might have been written as "Padesi” and 
in the Bauddha books written in the Pah language, it must have been written 
as “Padesi” or “Padasi" which in English became “Paddasi". Some writer, 
through a slip of pen, or to show its similarity with Prasenjit, might have 

written “Passadi”. 

(23) In Jaina books, the principal disciples of a Tirtbaikara are called 
“Gatiadhar” which appellation is not applied to any one else. Ke^i cannot e 
-called a '‘GaPadhar”. It is true that Parsvanatha had a “GaUadhar” named 

- Kesi, but he must be a different mdividuaU 

(24) See further, and f* Ut No, 32, 


^8 What is the Truth ^ Chapteir 

I ^ 

preceptors, beginning from Parivanatha, and a contemporary- 
of Mahavira. 

So, Prasenjit was a contemporary both of Mahavira and of 
Buddha, thus proving that Mahavira and Buddha were contem- 

poraries. Hence, Srenika, Mahavira, Buddha, 
What is the Truth ? and Prasenjit were all contemporaries. Srenika' 

was the king of Magadha and Prasenjit was the 
king of Kosala. Prasenjit and grenika did not belong to the same 
dynasty. Only they were contempoiaries. Mahavira and Buddha 
being preachers travelled in all places and did not settle anywhere. 

It is also stated in Bauddha books that battles had taken 
place between Prasenjit and Srenika. Jama books are silent on 
this point. The reason is not far to seek. ( see f. n. No. 32 ). 
Then they had come to terms as followsi-King Prasenjit was to 
give his daughter in marriage to Srenika himself, and ' his , son’s 
Viruddhaka’s daughter was to be given in marriage to Srenika’s 
son Kunlka. Thus ties of marriage bound both the kings. - ‘ 

Thus it seems possible that “ Prade^i ” of the Jaina books, 
and ** Pasadi ” of the Bauddha books might have been one and 
the same individual, and that both these names refer to the king 
of KoSala, who was contemporary of Srenika. It is true that two 
kings came to the throne of Kosala during the time of Srenika, ^ 
but the second was Viduratha-Viruddhaka, son of Prasenjit. 
Viduratha could not have been called Pradesi. Hence we come to 
the conclusion that Pradesi is the other name of Prasenjit. 

The reason why Pradesi is known as Prasenjit is, that he 
must have been at first a follower of Buddha. It is also possible 
that he might have belonged to the Sakya race^ ® to which Gautama 

Buddha belonged; and he might have been his relative, because 

— ■ — » 

(25) It is possible that Sakyas may be a branch of the Ikshavaku 
kshatriyas. If it is not so, ^akyasinha and Prasenjit cannot have been of 

the same race. As to Prasenjit’s belonging to Ikshavaku race see f.'n. No. 
31. below. 

It has been proved later that Gautama Buddha and Prasenjit belofiged 

to the same race of kshatriyas. (See the' account of king Vidurath-Viruddhaka 
}& tins chapter). 



' WhyPrade^i was called Prasenjit? 

the kiiigdoms of this king and of Buddha’s'' father were near each 
other. Just as the kingdom of Mahavira’s father Siddhartha was one 

Why Pradesi was federal states included in the kingdom of 

called Prasenjit? Chefcak, king of Videha or Vai^ali; similarly, 

the kingdom of Gautama Buddha’s father 
Suddhodhan, might have been a part of the kingdom of Prasenjit. 
We can give enough reasons in support of this conclusion; firstly 
it is stated in Jaina books that this PradeSi was converted to Jainism 
by Kesi Muni, fifth in the line of preceptors from Par^vanatha. 
This converson proves that he must have been following another 
religion before it®^'’. Secondly, it is a proved fact that Buddha 
began preaching at the age of thirty-six in 564 B. C.®^, while 
"Mahavira became a monk at the age of thirty and began preaching 
-at the age of forty-two, in 556 B. C. So there is about a decade’s 
interval between the beginnings of the preachings of the gospels 
of these two prophets; and Buddha had begun first; thirdly, 
historians have stated on the authority of Bauddha books that 
Srenika was at first a follower of Buddhism, ( This is not clearly 
stated in Jaina books, but is tacitly admitted)®®, but after his 
queen Kshema was made a Bauddha nun, his mind began to waver. 
Then he married Chillaria, the daughter of Chetak, king of 
Videha®® and became a staunch Jain This took place in 556 B. C.; 

(26) Buddha began to spread the gospel of Buddhism at the age of 
thirty-six m 564 B. C. (See f. n. No. 27 below). So king Prasenjit must have 
been- convei ted to Buddhism, only after 564 B. C. Before that, he might have 
been following some other religion. It is possible that he might have been a Jam 
just as the kings of his Ikshavaku race (See the account of K^i) were Jains. 
JKesi Mum, then reconverted him to Jainism, befoie 556 B. C. (the year in 
which Mahavira acquired Kaivalyagnana) as proved before. So we come to 
the conclusion that king Padesi was reconverted to Jainism between 564 B. C. 
and 556 B. C. and Buddhism lost a mighty followei. 

(27) See Vol. II. chapter I (fixing of the dates of Mahavira and a 
chronological list of the events of their life). 

(28) See f. n. No. 29 below. 

(29) The girl was absconded for the sake of marriage. (See the account 
of Vaisiili) because Chetak, father of ChillaUa, did not consent to the marriage, 
"possibly because king Srenika might not have been a Jain at that time. Jama 
^bboks may be silent about SreUika being a Bauddha, but at l^st he was not 
a Jain at this time, (for further information see the account of Srenika further). 



So Why Prade^i was called PrasenjiW ' Chapter 

it is now found out that the first ancestor of Sreiaika and the 
founder of the §iiunaga dynasty, was the king of He had 

.often to wage wars with the king of Ko^ala ( u e. an ancestor of 
PraFcnjit )- whose kingdom was in his neighbourhood, on account 
of both ha\ing a sensitiveness for family pride® \ 'These wars 
culminated in the decision of the king of Ka^i to marry a daughter' 
of the king of Kosala, who called himself belonging to a higher 
family. Fortune smiled on the king of Ka^i, and he became the 
king of Magadha also, c^renika, his descendent not only fulfilled 
his ancestor's vow by himself marrying a daughter of the king 
of Kosala, but also married his son Kunika to the daughter of 
Viruddhaka, Prasenjit’s son. In short, both the kings of Kasi 
( or Magadha ) and Kosala were very sensitive about family pride; 
and so it is possible that Srenika and Prasenjit might not have 
been on good terms from the very beginning; and now they also 
belonged to different religions, because Prasenjit was converted 
to Jainism®^ much earlier than ^reiiika. So there were two reasons 
for these wars ; family pride®® and difference of religion. 


(30) Details are given lu the 'account of Kasf further this volume. 

(31) Kings of Kosala belonged to the Ikshavaku race, while kings .of 
Ka$i belonged to Malla race (a branch of the Vriji kshatriyas of Vaisali). 
The race of the Ikshavaku is considered high, because it can boast to, have 
produced twenty-two out of the twenty-four Ti'rthankaras. Followers of other 
religions also have considered Ikshavaku race to be very high. ( c. £• p* 81 
f. n. No. 25). 

(32) See the para entitled “What is the truth in this chap. The conver- 
sion of Prasenjit took place after 565 B. C.. or any time between 556 ( the 
year of Mahavira’s attainment of Kaivalya-gnana) and 565 B. C. One more, 
proof of this conversion is the erection of a stSpa known as “Bharhut-stupa” 
in historical books. See the account of Priyadarshin for the reasons why 
this pillar was erected here; and f. n 13 above. 

(33) That a devout follower of Jainism like ^reUika (who had deserved 
and acquired the fitness to be placed on one of the highest positions in the 
iiext birth) should have attached so much importance to religious differences 
is not believable. The wars between them, must have been due t j their over- 
sensitiveness for family pride. If the cause of the wars had been relig|ops 
difference only, wars would have come to an end by 556 B. C. When ^rqpika 
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‘ "Taking all the above reasons into consideration, we come 
to the conclusion that both Srenik'a and Prasenjit were first 
followers of Buddhism ; that Prasenjit and Buddha possibly 
belonged to the same race; that the family of the king of Ko^ala 
must have been higher than the family of the king of Magadha. 

~ Even now we find the name “Prasenjit^' in the Jaina books, 
but after he became a follower of Jainism, he was given the name 

V 

“Prade^i”. In Bauddha books “Passndi” might have possibly been 
written through religious jealousy. 


A peculiarity of the Jaina writers deserves a short notice 
here®^. The charge of religious jealousy the reader would naturally 

think, which I have put on Bauddha writers, 
A peculiarity of the jjg applied more forcibly and more justifi- 
Jaina writers Jaina writers, because* Bauddha writers 

have, at least some times, written Prasadi (Passadi) for Prasenjit, 
but Jaina writers have taken every precaution not to admit 
‘‘Prasenjit” even once ( as far as I know ) in their books. Really, 
it is not due to religious jealousy. The very word “ Jain ” means 
“a man without jealousy”. But the fact that the Jaina writers 
have adopted the method of giving a certain one name throughout 
to an individual, suggests and illustrates their peculiarity which is 
this : it has been a very common custom with them to give names 
to persons in such a way, that they might symbolize certain events 
in the lives of those persons^®. They therefore give up the original 
birth-names of the persons. For instance, the name “ Bimbisar ” 


accepted Jainism as his faith. But the wars continued and were over 'only, 
when ^repika conquered Kosala during the middle years of his reign. So it 
was the family pride, which had acquired such a powerful hold over their minds. 

(34) The reader will ask the reason, why I should intrude upon him this 
discussion in a book concerned with pure history. The reason is this this 

' type of knowledge often helps a student of history when he is wrecking his 
brains over the most* ambiguious historical problems. 

(35) "This is a good custom in a way, becausejhe name which one gets 
' ik the -time Of birth, does not shed any light on the life of a man. Names 

given at the times of birth, have often confused many historians, 

1 ? 
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is time and again found in Bauddha books, while it is seldom 
found in Jaina books. He has been given by them, the very* 
suggestive and symbolic name of Sretiika ( Sreni=a guild; and 
ka=builder; builder of guilds ) because he achieved the difficult task 
of the construction of the whole of the social and political structure.- 
The father of king Ajatsatru had brought him up at a great 
sacrifice and much trouble, and had kept his aching finger in his 
mouth. This Ajatsatru forgetting the benevolence, imprisoned his 
father for a small fault, instead of serving him in his old age. In 
order that the posterity may remember his ingratitude, they gave 
him the name of Kunika®°, on account of his' deformed finger. 
Priyadarsin was the name of the grandson of emperor Asoka®^; ' 
but because his reign was that of unimpeded and- increasing 
prosperity, he was given the name of Samprati®®. This is no place 
to quote many instances. We should not here forget that these 
names were given to those persons^ not by themselves, but by 
the people around them and by the writers.' We have no reason 
to believe that they called themselves by these names; or adopted 
these names, ^renika always called himself Bimbisara, Kunika 
called himself Ajatsatru, and Saipprati Priyadarsin, and Pradesi 
called himself Prasenjit. From this it becomes clear what ^ names 
were inscribed by these kings on the pillars erected by them, and 
also why Jaina writers constantly gave them different names. 
Moreover, Prasenjit was a Buddhist first, and a Jain afterwards. 
This must have been known to the writers of those times. They 


(36) For further information see the account of king Ajatsatru. 

( 37 ) Hitherto all scholars believe that Asoka and Priyadarsin are one 
an the same individuals. 1 think they are different individuals. Priyadarsin 

ame to the throne after his grandfather Asoka. Details are given in chapters 
on Asoka and Priyadarsin. 

** Samprati ” means just now ( For the hidden meaning 
is nan^, see the chapters on Priyadarsin ). I believe that the first name - 
mus ave been Sai9piati . but afterwards changed into “ Saippatti ” (‘wealth ) 
on account of h,s possessing immense wealth. Later on this might have 
became Sanipati or "Sambadi ( In Tibetian books this name is found. It - 

IS also sometunes found .in Bauddha books ^ 
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might have purposely suppressed this fact, because of their principle 
to give those fads about Buddhism only, which would not be 
discreditable to it, and leave the lest as they were. There is a - 
third explanation. They might have been impartial and might have 
written facts which they knew, and the subsequent writers also 
might have slavishly followed them without further investigation. 
But the fault lies with those who possessed the old manuscripts 
of Jaina books and scriptures, who kept them a sealed book of 
knowledge to all the students of history and thus prevented them 
from comparing the statement. 

Thus it is a fact that Prasenjit had changed his religion, and 
Jaina writers might have given him a name after their own tastes 
— Pradesi or Paradesi®”. This Prasenjit was the king of Ko^ala 
or Ayodhya. 


We get no information about this from the Jaina books. In 
Bauddha books, however, it is stated that, Viduratha^® succeeded 

his father Prasenjit; that, Kusuhka, who was 
a contemporary of Anuruddha, king of Magadha, 
succeeded Viduratha; that he was succeeded by 
Suratha, who was a contemporary of the first Nanda king; that 
his son Sumitra was defeated by Mahananda^^ and that Ko§ala 
was annexed to the empire of Magadha. 


Other kings after 
Prasenjit 


(39) This /‘Paradesi” seems to be a crude form for tlie pure oflS 
** Pradesi”. “Paradesi ”= foreigner; hence he might possibly ha\e belonged to 
a country outside India. (i.e.the region of guddhodhana, father of gakyasinha, 
fs m NepS which, to their calculation was out of India.). While ‘‘Pradesi” 
(Pra-niany;Deshi=lord of countries) means “Lord of many countries”; his 
kingdom must have been very vast. 


(40) In H. H. pp. 499, his name has been given as “Viruddhak". 
In E. K. M. Pp. 68, his name is ViMbha, 


(41) I once behoved that kmg Kunilta had annexed KoSalh to Magadha 
(see further the account of Viduratha). I had to chauge my behef tecause 
Bauddha hooka explicity tell us that kings of this race ruled on Kosala upto 

the titne of king Naada» 


34 Other iiings after Praseujit , Chapter, 

) 

A woman historian^® has given us the geneological list of the - 
whole race, as followsi — 

(1) Vrta (Vahka)*— A contemporary of king Kakavarna of the 

Sisunaga dynasty; he was the first king of- 
Kosala to invade Kasi. 

(2) (Son) Ratanjaya or Dabbasena. 

(3) (Son) Sanjaya— The great conqueror of KasI; a contemporary 

of king Kshemjit of the Sisun%a dynasty. 

(4) (Son) Prasenjit — Father-in-law of Sreriika of the Sis^unaga 

dynasty; peace was established between 
Kosala and Magadha. 

(5) (Son) Viduratha — A contemporary of Kunika, king of 

Magadha ( was living upto 520 B. C. ). 

(6) (Son) Kusulika — A contemporary of Anuruddha. 

(7) (Son) Suratha — A contemporary of Jring Nanda. 

(8) (Son) Sumitra — Defeated by king Mahananda. 

Our woman historian has furnished no details about anyone 
of the above kings. We can glean out some information about 
them^® by making a study of the other ruling families who were 
their contemporaries. 

(1) King Vrta or Vanka — He is said to have invaded Kasi, 
the king of which was Kakavarna, who was defeated by him^^. 
Kakavarna was the second in the line of the king of the &isunaga 
dynasty, while Vanka was the founder of his own dynasty. -It 
follows from this, that Vahka must have been far advanced iri 
age at the time of his invasion of Kasi^®, and the tenure of his 
rule and his life too, must have been long enough. Thus a 
knowledge of the kings of Ka^i helps us much in our attempt at 
gleaning information about the kings of Kosala. 


(42) ’See C.I.D, and the geneological lists given at the end of this ‘book< 

(43) I have arranged their geneological lists as correctly as I could* 
See further. 

V 

(44) H» H. pp. 497 , “ Kakavarna was Hot heroic like his father. It appears 
that kinj of SravastI wrested Benares from his hands.” 


(45) See the account of Kasi. 
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•h 

(2) Ratanjaya or Dabbasena:~Hc must have also ruled for 
a great number of years over Kosala, like his father, because in 
his old age, he must possibly have been a contemporary of 
Kakavarna, the second king in the Sisunaga line. Moreover, his 
son Sanjaya is stated to have been a contemporary of Kshemjit, 
fourth king in the Sisunaga line. In short, the tenure of Ratan- 
jaya, the second king^” of Kosala, must have been long enough 
to make him a contemporary of the second third, and fourth 
kings of the Sisunaga line. His son is stated to have been a 
contemporary of the fourth Sisunaga king Kshemjit, and not of 
the third Sisunaga king, Kshemavardhan. 

(3) Sanjaya: — He is staled to have been a contemporary of 
king Kshemjit, the fourth §isnaga king. His son Prasenjit (fourth 
king of Kosala) was the falher-in-law of the sixth ^isunaga king 
{^renika who ruled Magadha. ^renika’s reign lasted for fifty-two 
years. In short, the tenure of the rule of the third and fourth kings 
of, Kosala must have been as long as a part of the tenure of the 
fourth, the whole of the fifth, and a major part of the fifty-two 
years of the sixth king of Magadha. Another idea aiises in our 
'mind from this. 

That idea is this : If the tenure of a king’s reign is exceedingly 
long, his son succeeds to the throne at a very advanced age. 
Consequently his tenure of reign is short. If, by any chance, or ' 
due to much longevity of his life, this son’s tenure of reign is 
also exceedingly long, at least the tenure of the reign of this son’s 
son is bound to be short. Sometimes he never comes to the 
throne, because he dies before his father dies. If it happens so, 
the second king is directly succeeded by his grandson, who must 
be a young man, and this young man’s tenure of reign may be 
and can reasonably be as long as his grandfathers or even 
longer. In short, if we, have' three kings, each .reigning for a very 
long time, wc may reasonably suppose that at least the third 
king must be not the son, but the grand-son of the second king. 

(46) There are leasons to behe-\e that his number might be third, but if 
hiB number is fourth, Vanka’s numbei would be second, and hence he must . 
have been a contemporary of kmg Kshemjit,. fourth king in the b.sunaga 
dynasty. (See the geneological liel for 'further information). 
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Now keeping the above idea in mind, - let us turn to the 
numbers of years of the rule of each of the first four Ko^ala 
kings, Vanka,^^ Ratanjaya, Sanjaya, and Prasenjit. We may 
reasonably grant the long tenure of reign to Vaiika and Ratafijaya, " 
and also admit of them to have the relation of father and son. But 
when we are confronted with the fact, that even Sanjaya and 
Prasenjit reigned for a very long time, we shall have to admit 
the possibility of an intermediary king either between the second 
and the third, or at least, between the third and the fourth. That 
the relation between the second and the third was that of father 
and son is a proved fact. Hence, we come to the conclusion that 
there must have been an intermediary individual between Sanjaya 
and Prasenjit. The individual who might have been Saujaya’s son 
and Prasenjit’s father. The second explanation of these long tenure 
of reigns may be that Ratafijaya and Dabbasen might have been 
different individuals having the relation of father and son. To 
make matters clear, I give here different possible geneological lists 
of the Kosala kings, and request the reader to accept that, which 
appeals to him so, most reasonable : 


I 

2 

. 3 

4 

5 

Vrta 

Vrta 

• • • 

Vrta 

Vrta ■ 

(Vahka) 

(Vahka) 


(Vahka) 

(Vahka), 

Ratahjaya 

Ratanjaya 

Vrta 

Ratanjaya 

Ratanjaya 

or Dabbasen 

Dabbasen 

(Vahka) 

or Dabbasen 

or Dabbasei 

Sanjaya 

Safljaya 

Ratanjaya 

r\9* 


Sanjaya 


Prasenjit 

WJ. 

Dabbasen Sahjaya 

• •• 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Sanjaya 

Prasenjit 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

Prasenjit 

Viduratha 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

Surath 

Viduratha 

Kusulik 

KuMk 

Surath 

Sumitra 

Kusulik 

Surath 

Suratha 

Sumitra 


Surath 

Sumitra 

Sumitra 

Sumitra 


(47) Vanka should be taken as the second in the Hue. See the lists at 
the end of the book, 
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In No. 1 list, the order of names is, as given in the list of 
the woman historian. 

No. 2 appeals to me most. The other three are given in 
order as they appeal to me. 

If we allow ourselves to believe that there were nine Kosala 
Idngs instead of eight, they tally in being contemporaries to many 
different dynasties. I gi\e ' below the possible number of every 
hinges tenure of reign. 

1. 790 to 740 B. C. 50 years 

2. 740 to 700 B. C. 40 „ 

3. 700 to 640 B. C. 60 „ 

4. 640 to 585 B. C. 55 „ 

5. 585 to 535 B. C. 50 „ 

6. 535 to 490 B. C. 45 „ 

7. 490 to 470 B. C. 20 „ 

8. 470 to 460 B. C. 10 „ 

9. 460 to 450 B. C. 10 „ 

Total 340 years 


A great number of years of Prasenjit’s reign _was spent in 
wars with the kings of Ka^i and Magadha,'and in changing his 

religion and saving his soul. We do not know 
More details about any more about him. Bauddba books are silent 
Prasenjit about the manner of his death, possibly because 
he had become a Jain in his old age. From 
Jaina books^® we come to know that, he died of poison which 
was served to him by his queen. We do not know the exact 
date and year o{ his death, but it must have taken place about 
■530 B. C. because when Kunika succeeded his father in 528 
B. C. at the age of twenty-eight, his wife Prabhavatl ( who was 
Praseniit’s son’s Viduratha’s daughter) had a son nearly seven 
years old. Consequently Kupika must have married Prabhavatl 


(48) V.de P. 101, of “BtotateSvara Batabal. Vttt. where it is slated 
sat queen Suryakanla served poison to her husband Pradesi. baause she was 

licentious woman. 
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in 528+9=537 B. C., and king Prasenjit was allive at that time*®. 
Hence he must have died at least after 537 B. C., when he was 
nearly sixty years old; because Prabhavati, his son’s “^daughter/ 
must have been at least twenty 3 ^ 6 ars old in 528 B. C. Now if 
we take Prabhavaifs year of birth to be 550 B. C. her father 
Vidnratha must have born not earlier than 570 B C., and his 
father Prasenjit must have born in 590 B. C. So he must have 
died at the age of sixty®”. A writer has stated the circumstances 
under which he died as followsi — His son Viruddhak revolted 
against him. Prasenjit fled and came down to Rajgrha to seek ^ 
shelter of his son-in-law, but died outside the town tired and 
careworn 

Whether he died under this circumstances, or ■ through the 
effects of poison served to him by his queen Suryakanta, is a 
problem to be solved by the students of history. It will here 
suffice to say that his death did not take place under normal conditions. 

Further research has brought out that he died in 526 B. C. 

[ See f. n. No. 52 below] 

This is all about Prasenjit. Now \vc shall take up the next 
in the line. 

! 

(5) Viruddhak— It is said®^ that once king Prasenjit was be- 
witched by the beauty of a &akya princess, and wanted to marry 
her. The leaders of the race did not like this proposal because 
Prasenjit and the Sakyas belonged to the same family. On the 
other hand, they could not afford to displease such a powerful 
king. So they placed a beautiful maid-servant in the place of the 
princess, and married her to the king. Viruddhak was born of 
her. When he grew up, he came to know of this deceitful action 
played with his father, and decided to avenge it. Five years, after 
he came to the throne (according to our calculation, about 520 B. C.). 

(49) It was he, who had made peace-terms with king ^reUika and it w4s 
he, who has given his daughter in marriage to him, and his son’s— Vidurath*s 
daughter in marriage to Srenika’s son Kunika. . / 

(so) See below. His death took place in 526 B. C. at the age of sixty— four. 

(51) Vide P. 38 of E. H. I. 4th, ed. and H. H. p. 499. 
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he invaded the region of Kapilvastu, which was under the Sakyas, 
slaughtered them all, and annexed that region to his kingdom, 
A short time after this, the “ Nirvana ( going to heaven ) of 
Buddha took place®®. 

, (6, 7, 8 ) Kusulik, Surath, and Sumitra: — No information is 
forthcoming about these three kings. I have already stated the 
names of the kings who were their contemporaries. I shall discuss 
later on, the tenures of their reigns m connection with their con- 
temporary kings. It will suffice here to state, that the Ko^ala 
dynasty w^as exterminated by Mahiinanda®® who defeated Sumitra, 
the last king, and Kosala was annexed to the empire of Magadha, 

The boundary lines of Kasi and Kosala touched one another 
at many poipts; hence it is possible and natural that wars might 

have been waged in connection with them. But 

Conclusion kings of that time were not much interested in 
territorial expansion. Hence, family pride and 
religious differences, as slated before, must have been chief reasons 
of wars. King Vanka is said to have invaded Kasi for the first 
time, when Kakavarna was its ruler. This Kakavarna was the 
son of first king >^i^unag, who was the founder of the dynasty 
of that name®*. This Siiunag also was a contemporary of Vanka; 
but Vanka might not have thought it safe to provoke him to 
battle, because he must have believed him to be more valorous 
than he himself was. When ^ilunag acquired the kingdom of 
Magadha, he went there, and left Kasi under the care of his 
son. Vanka might have then seen his opportunity and invaded 

" (52) The “ Pannirvana’” ( attainment of salvation) of Buddha js said tp 
havp taken place in May or June of 520 B C. In R K. M. p. 68, it is stated 
that Kapilvastu was destroyed only a short time, before the death of Buddha. 
Hence the year of Kapilvastu’s destruction must have been 521 B C. 

(53) In Bauddha books it is slated that his country was annexed to the 
kingdom of Magadha by king Nandivardhan. But the exact words are con- 
quered by Nanda the Great ”, which title can be applied to the Ninth Nanda 
king only, because his tenure of reign was the longest amongst all the 
Nanda kings. 

(54) His dynasty takes its name from his name. 
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Kasi. Si^unaga kings had to protect two kingdoms, Magadha and" 
Kasi; but the rulership of Magadha commanded more respect and 
prestige. Hence oisunaga kings spent most of their time in Kusumpura, 
the capital of Magadha; and thus Kosala kings found it easy to 
invade Kasi as often as they liked, and conquered Kaii, eiher 
because the three kings from Kakavarna to Kshemjit were weak, 
or because they were tired of' coming to Kasi from Magadha, and 
fighting against these ever-disturbing Kosala kings. People always 
spoke of Ka^i and Kosala in the same breath® ° 

Kshemjit was succeeded by Prasenjit and Prasenjit was 
succeeded by Srenika, the famous emperor of Magadha. ( Srenika, 
being a valorous king, could not forget to avenge his forefathers 
by fighting against Kosala kings ). He made powerful invasions®® 
on Kosala, the king of which, Prasenjit was an old man,.^ 
Prasenjit accepted his defeat and was forced to give his daughter 
in marriage to Srenika, and his son’s (Viduratha’s) daughter in 
marriage to Srenika’s son Kunika, because Srenika wanted to 
strike a blow against his family pride. 

(4) KASI 

This country consisted of the modern Vanarasi, Prayag, and 
Gazipur districts. 

Brhadratha, who figures prominently in Mahabharat, was a 
king of Kagi, and his descendents are called “Brhadrathas”. In 

, ^ mythological books it is stated that beginning 

reiiminary account with this Brhadratha, thirty-two Brha'dratha 

reigned in succession over Kasi, upto the 
here concerned. Now there are' many 
uranas ( mythological books ). Mr. Pargiter, once a judge, has 
study of the many manuscripts of these *‘Puranas”, 
published a book entitled “Pargiter’s Dynastic list 
P all Age . In this book is mentioned this succession of thirty— 

*‘p uames of these two countries being spoken together, see ' 

Puratam^a” vol. 11, p. 3 . 

(56) It is said that eleven 


or twelve wars had taken place. 
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two kings®'. Brhadratha has been stated to be the foundei of the 
line. During the reign of the tenth king, the famous Mahabharat 
wars are slated to have taken place. The thirty-second king was 
defeated by a king named Si^unag®® who founded a dynasty 
after his name, and became the king of J^asi. This is stated to 
have, happened one tliousand years after the Mahabharat wars, 
by f^Ir. Pargiter, Thus, according to him the period of the rule 
of 22 kings was 1000 years, and those of 32 kings was also 
1000 years. 

Mr. Pargiter has thus staled that a thousand years was the 
tenure of the reigns of these thirty-tw^o Brhadratha kings®**. He 

has described some events that had taken place 

'Sic‘Sat"o!ir»nr during their reigns, and has given an estimate 
the reasons of of the number of years that might have elasped 
these defects i^etvveen the taking place of one event after 

another. A simple addition of the numbers oi these intervening 
years, far exceeds one thousand. Again, he has based his method 
of calculating the years on that of ancient astronomers and astro- 
logers. These astronomers noted the names of the oonsteUatons 
through which the sun had passed, whenever they wante to 
calculate how many years had elapsed between the happening of 
the two events. Then they counted the number of consteU^ons 
■through which the sun might have passed, during t rat time. us, 
it the first event might have happened when the sun waspssmg 
through a constellation X, and the second event when the sun 
was passing through a constellation Y, they counted the num er 
of constellations through which the sun must have passed m is 
journey from X to Y and then multipUed that number by hundred, 

(57) Vide p. 68 of that book:-“Theaa thirty-two kings ' are future 
Brhadrathas, their kingdom will last for 1000 years indee 
■ (5S) This means that before ^wuuSg. all ^gs were ‘he tecend^te 

of Brhadratha, who is eaul to have belonged to the Ikshwkn ta«. m M^a 
bharat. ( For the information about the family o ^ar^n 
Asvasena c. f. this with the 'paragraph, The origin o isun g ^ 

(59)' 1000 years can be said not the tenure of all the 
but of the twenty only, who succeeded the tenth king and who llted the 

^ime of Mahabharat* 
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because the sun takes nearly a hundred years to pass through 
one constellation®®. 

These astronomers ( and Mr. Pargiter has followed their foot- 
steps) have glibly ignored the possibility of a big mistake that 
would surely be committed in these calculations. They count the 
number of constellations to be twenty-seven. The sun would tahe 
twenty-seven hundred years to finish his one round through them 
all, and so on his rounds would continue. Now there can be no , 
possibility of a mistake, if the interval between the two events was 
less than twenty-seven hundred years; i. e. less than the time taken 
by the sun to finish his one round. But, if in between two events 
the sun might have finished his one whole round, the astronomers 
dropped to mention that, and only gave the names of the two 
constellations ; one of the happening of the first event, and* the 
other of the happening of the second event. In that case, if the 
sun might have finished only one round, the mistake would be of 
twenty-seven hundred years; and if the sun might have finished ‘ 
more than one round, the mistake would be of twenty-seven 
hundred multiplied by the number of rounds. Now, the writers of 
uranas have given us only the number of constellations through 
which the sun might have passed, from the time of the wars df 
Mahabharat®" to the reign of Mahapadma (one' of the Nanda 
Kings). Calculating from the nqmber of these constellations, one 
thousand years are all right. But they have not stated how many 
rounds the sun had finished between ^the happenings of these 
wo Had they stated that, we could have got the correct 

umber of years. Now, all =the subsequent historians have* taken 

^ without any hesitation, 

^ ey ha d the authority of these astronomers. 

round the belief of the people Was, that the sun revolved 

a miSl/ ” have committed 
time of Krsn ^ Mahabharat, they have also miscalculated the- 

time of Kr?na. Neminatha, the twent, -second Tirthafikara of the Jams, was 

our time eighty-four thousand years before 

this sab, 'sat 1 have dischssea 

this subject ip another book ). See f . n. No. 63 below. 
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That my objection, stated above, is justified, can be proved 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. I take this opportunity to 
justify myself. 


King Mahapadma (Mahananda) reigned in fifth century B.C.®® 
If the sun might have been passing through the same constellation 
in the time of king Mahapadma, through which he was passing 
at the time of Mahabharat wars, we can calculate, that 2700 years 
must have passed between the happening of the two events. Then 
' we have to find out, how many such rounds were finished by the 
sun between these two events. If the sun has finished not even a 
single round, the Mahabharata wars must be said to have taken 
" place in the 5th century B. C. If the sun has finished one round, 
Mahabharata wars must have taken place in 3200 B. C. If the 
sun has finished two rounds, they must have taken place in 5900 
B. C., and so on. Now the late Lokmanya Tilak has fixed the 
time of Mahabharat^’’^ to be 3201 B. C.. ( Whether Lokmanya 
Tilak’s calculation is correct or whether he has committed the 
same mistake as these astrologers did and whether the time of 
Mahabharata wars must have been 5900 B. C., 8600 B. C., or 
11300 B. C. etc. etc, are questions out of place here, and so I 
leave them aside for a while®^ ). 

It must now have been clear to the reader that there are 
grave mistakes in the calculations of the time of Mahabharat, 

' and the number of the Kali Age based on that. Also Mr. Parglteris 
statement that a thousand years had passed between Mahabharata 
wars and the reign of king Mahapadma, is totally wrong. Now, 
when the interval between the tenth Brhadratha king arid the 
reign of Mahapadma was more than thousand years, the interval 
between the first Brhadratha king and Mahapadma must have been 


(62) For the exact lime of 'these Nanda kings, read the chapters devoted 

to them. -I , - 

(63) I have calculated aud staled ur. opm.ou as to the time of tWabhamt 
and the durahou of the l.fa of K^na, but I do not th.uk .t proper to .ntrode 
upon the reader, a discussion of these subjects here. 

‘ (64) See f. n. No. 6? above. 
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still longer. Thus it is proved that both Brhadratha and Sisunaga 
ruled over Kasi, but they had no blood relationship®*^. 

All the Jaina books unanimously state that their twenty-third - 

Tirthahkara, ParSvanatha, was the son of king Asvasena of 

who belonged to the Ikshavaku race®’, that 

The origin of sis«“ his duration of life was 100 years, that time of 

nag, and how he « ;fsfij.Yana ” ( attainment of salvation ) was 
became the king . . , „ ^ » 

of Kasi years before the Nirvaiia of Mahavira, 

that he had become a monk at the age of thirty 
and lived as an ascetic for seventy years. We know that the 
* Nirvana ” of Mahavira took place in 527 B. C. Plence we come 
to the following conclusions about the time of ParSvan^tha: — 

The “Nirvana” of Parsvanatha— 527+250=777 B. C. 

The birth of ParSvanatha 777+100 (the duration of his 

life)=877 B. C. 

The time of his becoming a monk 877-30=847 B. C. 

When he became a monk, his father Asvasena was on the throne; 
but we do not know the time of his death. 

In other books®® it is stated that the founder of the Siiuriaga 
dynasty, was at first the king of Kasi, and his capital was Vanarasi. 

( King Sisunag, the founder of the Sisunaga dynasty had his 
sway over the province of Kasi and his capital was Vanarasi ). ” 

It is also stated elsewhere in the same book®® that “when the 

(65) It has not been settled whether he was a son and successor both, 
but he must have been the successor only and not the son. 

(66) See below the estimate of time no. 4 and f. n. no. 70. 

(67) Cf. f. n. no. 58 above to ascertam the fact that this Asvasena was a 
descendent of Brhadratha of the hlahabharata wars. It is a question whether 
all the Brhadratha kings followed the same religion. If they followed the same “ 
religion, Mahabharat can be proved to be a book belonging to the Jaina 
religion. ( It is truly so. I have only stated the bare fact, and have not entered 
into discussions, because this is not the proper place for it.) Ikshavalcu is the 
name of a family and not of a race. I have used the two words as s^monyms 
where\er there was no danger of contusion: but I have made distinctions 
wherever I have thought them necessary ). 

(68) Vide J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. p. 114. 

(69) Vide J. 0. B. R, S. Vol, I. p. 76. 
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I”*’’!- /T'”®- Vitihotras 

rhetor, I '"‘^■‘'’“1“ Pradyotas). g,g„n5g 

o^LTl ofBenSres, h,f 

g ^ iin^dom . From the above statements, we draw the 

Mowing conclusions-^) The family of the Brhadrathas was 

i (u) At that time the kings of Avanti were of the 

I I lotra family, (hi) kings of the Pradyota family ruled over 

Avanli after the kings of this Vilihotia family; (iv) only after a 

short time gi^unag became the king of Kasr«; (v) He founded 

the Sisunaga dynastj^ (vi) He had to go to Girivraja( the capital 

of Magadha ) during his reign; (vH) During his absence from Ka^I, 

he had appointed his son as the ruler of KssT 

Keeping the above facts in our minds, we come to the inevi- 
table conclusion that Asvasena, the father of Paigvanaiha, was 
the last Brhadratha’^ king (he also belonged to the Ikshavakn race), 
and that only a short time after his death, a member of the 
Sisunaga family, became the ruler of Ka^F^. This Silunaga king, 
obtained the throne of Magadha, in the middle of his reign, and 
went away to Magadha, leaving the kingdom of Ka§l to his son. 

We shall prove later on that these ^Isunaga kings belonged 
to the Malla family of the kshatriyas, who were cousins of the 
Samvriji and Lichchhavi kshatriyas of Vaisall. ( They were not 
Vrijis of Turkey as stated in f. n. No. 73 above). Consequently 
their original place must have been near (Magadha) but they must 


(70) Vide p 77 . f. n. No. 16 J. O B. R. S “This is slated on the 
authority of Vayu-PuiaUa and Matsja-Purana.” 

(71) King Brhadratha belonged to the Ikshavaku family. King Asvasena 
also belonged to the same family, and it is possible that they might have 
blood-relationship. The Brhadratha family was exterminated in Asvasena’s 
time. Thus he is proved to be the last king of the Brhadratha family. (Cf. 
f. n. No. 64 above ). 

(72) Cf. f. n. No 65 above. 

(73) Cf. f.-n. No. 71 above. 

(74) Vide p. 496 H. H “ ^isuuag was formerly a vassal of the ‘Turanian 
Vryjians, He founded his dynasty of 10 kings and ruled for 250 years.” It 
Qomes out from this, that he belonged to a family different from Brhadrathas. 
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have migrated elsewhere to acquire territory and for other political 
purposes^*’. The above statement is supported by the fact ' that 
Sisuhaga’s claim to the throne of Magadha was established and 
accepted. Now, we shall have to find reasons for his going to Kasi, 
when he was the native of a territory near Magadha. We know 
that the throne of Ktisi had been vacant for some time because 
of the death of Asvascna. It is clear that this -Si^unag must have 
been the scion of a royal family, or even the son of the king of 
Magadha, and being very brave and adventurous, must have felt 
a desire to occupy the throne of Kagi, just because nobody claimed 
it, and must have conquered Kasi by an invasion. He must have ' 
become the king of Kasi, only by invading and conquering it; 
because otherwise, the kings of the neighbouring country of Kosala, 
like the Brhadrathas of Kasi, were of the Ikshavaku family^® 
a!nd had a stronger claim to the throne of Kasi. Vanka was 
the king of Kosala at this time, (see the account of Kosala 
already given ) and he did not think it safe to wage war against 
gisunag, whom he considered mightier than himself'’'^. From this . 
it follows, that at the time of Siiunag’s invasion on Kasi, king 
Vahka must either have been very young or his father must have 
been on the throne, and so he must have postponed his idea of 
invading Kasi to the time of his coming to the throne; or he 
must have considered himself inferior to >§isunag in might and 
the art of warfare. Thus a deep sense of antipathy was, at this - 
time, established between the kings of Kasi and Kosala, and we 
know that no sooner did Sisunag turn his back upon Kasi, than' 

(75) According to Bauddha books, the place of the Malla kshatriyas was 
the region near modern Gaya 

(76) Vide previous pages of this book, and the notes No. 30., and No. 31 

in chapter HI. ’ ' 

(77) Kings 'were not serious about the acquisition of territories this 
time, but they were serious about establishing their claims. To this motive, 
many other motives were added later on, i. e. family pride, religious differences 
etc. (In the time of king grepika many wars were waged on account of the 
'Above two reasons ). Vide previous pages of this book ( p. 80, f. n. No. 33 
^Ud further description). 
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his son Kakavarna’®(who was younger and weaker than Vafika ) 
was defeated' by Vanka (See the account of Ko^ala already given ). 

Thus the kings of KoSala and Ka^i were always at war with 
one another, and the weaker had to go to the wall. This continued 

-Fartherdeflls abort!" “ Safijaya, the KoSala 

king Sisunag reconquered KasI (Vide 

previous page No. 84. ). But attacks from 
Magadha continued, till the time when Prasenjit came to the 
throne of Kosala, and &renika, to the throne of Ka^i,, Peace- 
terms were established between them, and warfare came to an 
end’®. Marriage-ties united both the kings®®, family-pride was not 
attached much importance, and they began to reign happily in 
their respective kingdoms®^. In the time of king Kunika, again 
there arose hostility between them®®, but lasted only a short time. 

In short, the first kings of the Si^unaga line were formerly 
the kings of Kasi, and later on became the masters of Magadha 
also, and then there were no quarrels for the throne of Ka6i,. 

Now we have to answer the following questions: — (1) Did 
^iranag conquer the throne of Ka^i immediately after the death 

of Asvasen who was the father of Par^vanatha, 
The reietfon between and who was reigning over Kasi in 847 B. C. ? 
SIsunag and (2) If he at all came to the throne of Kasi 

Brhadratha immediately after Asvasen, had he any blood- 
relationship with him ? I will discuss these two 
questions in the account of Magadha, because I have given there 
all the details about the whole of gisunaga dynasty. 

(78) Vide p. 84 and p. 97 of this book and f. n No. 75. “ Left his son 
on the throne of Kasi and went to Girivraja” (Vayu and Matsya Parana), 

(79) See the account of the Kosala kings already given. 

^(80) In giving rise to these conditions, king ^renika revealed his political 
wisdom, social foresightedness, and ability to fulfil his own desires. See 
f. n. No, 76, 77, 79 above. 

(81) Family pride must have been a greater cause than religious differences, 
because Jainism is tolerant to all other religions, and a Jaina king oes no 
fight tor religions differences. Family pride had always been a cause o qvarre $ 
and battles among kshatriyas. 

(82) Vide pp. '25 and 30 B. I. 

14 
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Furthei: information about Ka^boja 


Chapter 


Below t have giver! further information “ about “Kamboja” ' 
or ‘^Gandhara”, the account of which 
Further information is already given in the previous pages 

of this volume. 

The Persian emperor Xerses died in 465 B. C. After his 

deaths the hold of Persians on the Punjab began to grow weaker 

and weaker. Nanda kings of Magadha invaded 
The condition of the . ^ ^ j -i, «« j 

Punjab after 465 B.C. country at this tune, conquered it, , and 

established their power over it. These irivasiohs 

must have been made by Nandivardhan and by Mahananda, the 

ninth Nanda king^. They had appointed the princes of the Sam- 

vriji family, to which they themselves belonged, as the goveriiors 

of the Punjab. These chiefs were almost independent. They 

continued to be so, up to the end of the reigns of the Mauryah 

emperors Chandragupta and Bindusara. When Alexander the Great 

invaded the country in 328 B. C., Saubhuti® of the Mau’rya— 

Maukhari race, (who is known by the name of Ambhi in history)®, 

was ruling over the western portion of the Punjab which was 

called Gandhara, and Porus, a relative of the king of Vatsa^, was 

ruling over the eastern portion. 

Alexander first exterminated in 331 B. C., the Achaimanidai 
dynasty of the kings of Persia, and conquered that country. Then 
he marched upto the boundary line of India. On this side, when' 
the Mauryan emperor Bindusara® died in 330 B. C., the chiefs 
who were ruling over the separate regions of the Punjab, began 
to fight against one another to establish their independence. 
Alexander saw this opportunity and marched over the territory of 
Ambhi and challenged him to war. Much to the disgrace of his 

(1) See account of the Nanda family 2nd part, Chapter 1 of this book. 

(2) Vide the chapter on coins, for figure No. 43 of this coin, 

(3) His royal name was Saubhuti. He was also called “Ambhi”. Greeks 
called him Sophytes — Sopheton”. See his com and notes on it, and C. I. B. 
Plate No, I. 

(4) Vide chap. for the account of Vatsa. 

(5) 'See f. n. Na 8 below. 
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family, he sought safety in yielding to the Greek emperor, and 
made his progress in India easy. Porus was the next in the field, 
' but he did not yield or bow to Alexander’s authority. Alexander 
was favourably impressed by his bravery, and established him 
again on his throne and expanded his territory®. When Alexander 
_ went back to his own country, he placed the reins of kingdom in 
the hands of Porus*^, but, as a cautious step, he also left some of 
his officers to keep a watchful eye upon him, so that he may not 
be able to deceive him by being faithless like king Ambhi (wi^p 
died very wretchedly). The result was, that both these officers 
and these kings began to distrust one another, and once more th,e 
Punjab became a scene of warfare and rebellion. At this time 
Asoka had already been proclaimed as the emperor of Magadha® 
but his coronation ceremony had not yet taken place, and hence 
he took care of his own kingdom only. On this side, this mutual 
hatred and distrust between these Greek officers and Porus, cul- 
minated in the murder of Porus in 317 B. C.', and into the 
subsequent establishment of the Greek power on the Punjab®. 
Asoka now invaded the country, drove out all these Greeks from 
it, within two or three years, and annexed it to the empire of 
Magadha. Jn 312 B. C. again, an officer of Alexander, named 
Selucos Nckator established his kingdom in Syria, and tried to 
reconquer the Indian territory, which was lost by his own people. 
But the chances were not in his favour, because conditions were 
not the same as they were at the time of the death of Bindusara, 
and because he had to confront a very powerful adversary like 

(6) From 320 to 317 B. C. the Punjab was under the power of Porus. 

(7) Vide chapters on Asokavardhan for a paragraph entitled. “India under 
the eye of the foreigners”. 

(8) Many historians at present have affirmed that Alexander was A 
contemporary of Chandragupta, whose date they have fixed as 327 B. C. 
Really speaking this Chandragupta, was already dead in 358 B. C. His son 
Bindusara reigned from 358 to 330 B- C A^oka succeeded him in 330 B. C. 
Vide the chapters on Maurya dynasty for details. 

(9) For the condition of the Punjab, in 317 B. C. vide the chapters on 
Aioka' for a paragraph entitled, “India under the eye pf the fcreigners , 
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Asoka. In spite of his invading the territory seventeen times within 
eight (from B. C. 312^® to 304) years, he was defeated and had 
to agree to very degrading peace- terms with emperor Asoka 
who thus became the lord of a large territory outside India, including 
the modern Afghanistan. Sixty-five years after this, when emperor 
Priyadarsin died in 236 B. C , Indian kings lost this country for 
ever. Thus the Punjab, after being ruled over by many powers, 
and after being time and again a scene of bloody battles, at last 
became the kingdom of the Sactrian people''* (who are known as 
"Yons^’ in many historical books, and who have their origin in 
the mijced blood of the Greeks), the chief of which, Demetrius, 
became the first foreign ruler of it. 


(l 0) Pp, 23 C. I. B. ** Eleven years after Alexander's death, his general 
Seleucos founded the Seleucid kmgdom of Syria”. 

(11) Vide chapters on Asoka. 

(12) . Vide the chapter on foreign invasions to understand this fully# ' 


Chapter V. 

An account of ithe'^klngdoms (continued) 

Ss^nopsis: — ( 5 ) Vaisa desa — Its boundaries, capital, and the 
location of the territory — List of its rulers, corrections in the 
list with reasons for the correcfions-^Notes on the time of every 
king and short accounts of their lives — An illustration of the 
fact that even queens sat on the thrones and were perfect 
politicians — Further light on Vatsa and Avanti from the lives 
of the Vatsa king Udayan and his queen Vdsavadattd, — A 
confusion about the name Udayan, because there were three 
great kings of the same name almost at the same time, ruling 
over different cotmtnes', we being concerned with only two of 
them, my explanation about them — The death of Udayan with'* 
out an heir and his relasion xvith Magadha — A discussion on 
the question, whether kings adopted their successors at that time* 

{6)sravasti — included in the account of Kosala. 

( 7 ) Vaisdlt — Area and location — Its king, the best of the 
Sainvriji — Uchchhavi kshatriyas — The marriages of all his seven 
daughters with seven great kings and the explanation of many 
historical problems arising from these marriages — The death of 
the king of Vaisali, and lessons to be taken from it, 

(8) Magadha and Bang— Short notes only given here\ 
details further on* 
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(9) Kusasfhala, Mahakosalcty or Ah^a desa — An explanation 
of the names of the Chedi dynasty connected with it — A solution 
of riddle of the modern place which represents the capital of 
Ahga desa ( Champdpurt ) — Antagonism between Vidarhha and 
Kusasthala--Ongin of the Cfiedi dynasty; incidents from the 
lives of king Dadhivdhan and Queen Padmavatl'—How Ahga 
desa was saved from a calamity — The origin of Gauda , 
Sdrasvata brahmins from the time of king Karkandu> 


* 






VATSA DEJ5A ^ - 

This country was situated in the south of Kosala and in the 
west of Kasi. The name of its capital .was Vatsapatfcatia^ or 
Kau^ambi. The name of the king was Satanik. This country was 
also called “Vainsadesa”.® 


Two small villages are seen to-day at the place where formerly 
was the large city of Kausambi. The name of one village is Ko^am- 

inam (Rent-free), and the name of the second 
is Kosam-khiraj (Rent-paying). Both of them 
are on the bank of the river Yamuna, and around 
them are the ruins of a fortress® which must have been very strong 
in former times. They are twenty-eight miles from Allahbad^, In 


The ruins of 
Kausiinibi 


(1) Pattana=city. Vatsa-pattaUa means the city of the country of Vatsa. 
(Hemchannra, Canto IV. verse 41. F. IJall’s “Vasavadatta, pp. 4. comments). 
More instances are given below: — 

Lalit-pattaUa in Nepal; Anahil-pattaPa in Gujrat: Vittabhaya-pattana in 
Sindh; Deva-patta?a in Saurastra, Kalumbe-pattaPa in Karel (which is now 
called Quilon). In Kalpasutra comraenfeiries pp. 59 it is stated that the place 
to which we can travel by land only is called Pattana, and the , place to 
Which we can travel both by land and sea is called DroPa. 

.. * 

(2) Vide B. I. pp. 7 (Vide the chapters on Kalinga; for knowing which 
country can truly be given the name of Vanisadesa). 

(3) Vide the account of Queen Padmavati, further in this volume. 

(4) Vide pp. 20 introduction, Vol. I., A. C. I. "modern Kosam is on the 
left bank of the Jamua, twenty-eight miles west by south from AUahhad”? 


e 
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the Jiorth-west of these villages, not very far from them, is a holy 
hill named Prabhas®, which is a place of pilgrimage In the hill 
there is a big cave, and in the cave there is an inscription which 
contains the name of king Brhaspatimitra, who may possibly be 
the same individual, whose name is mentioned in the famous 
inscriptions of Hathigumfa m the country of Kalinga, and who is 
said to have been defeated by emperor Kharvel of Kaliiiga. This 
fortress must have been a great centre of military preparations. 
It is 80 miles in the north-east of Bharhut ( which has been very 
famous on account of containing Bharhut-stupa ). The area of 
the fortress is nearly four miles, and the average height of its 
walls is 30 to 35 feet. There are many turrets and spires in the 
eastern wall. From the coins® that have been found in the ruins, 
we can conjecture that this place must have been a great trade- 
centre, and must have been frequently visited by great merchants 
from distant countries, and many travellers from Kosala in the 
north and Magadha in the east. 

There were four suburbs'^ in ancient Kau^ambi. (1) Badrik, 
(2) Kukkuta, (3) Ghosila park, (4) the Mango grove. Venugram 
must also have been a small suburb. A certain Ben-purva 
(Bamboo-town), w'hich is in the north-east of Kosala, and from 
where its present land-lord found out old brick— work and foundation- 
stones while digging the ground, might also have been a suburb 
of Kausambl. 


Vide pp. 36 B. I “30 leagues =230 miles by river from Benares”. 

C. H. I. pp. 525 “It seems to have been on the south bank of the 
Jarana at a point about 400 miles by road from Ujjain and about 230 miles 

upstream from Benares” 

Mr Day in his “Ancient Geography ot India" Pt. 11 . says that this place 
was the same as Bitha, a small village about 11 miles in the south-west of 
AUahbad. I think it is a mistake, because he saj^ that its ™ 

Vittabhaya-pattana. which was the capital of Udayan, king of Smdh^auvira, 

and not the capital of Udayah, the king of Vatsa. 

( 5 ) The other name is “Pabosa’ . ^ 

(6) Vide the chapter on coins in vol. H. for the coins of KauSmbf. 

(7) B. I. pp. 36. 
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In J. 0.. B. R. S. (Vol. L pp. 114) the following list® of the 
names ^ of the kings of Vatsa is given: — 

c. 

Kings of Vatsa, Contemporary kings of Magadha. 


(1) Sutirth 

(2) Ruch 

(3) Chitraksh 

(4) Sukhilal; Sahasranik 

(5) Pararitap §atanik, and 
Jayanti® (daughter) 

(6) Udayan^'^and a daughter^^ 

(7) Medhavin or Maniprabh 

(8) Dandapani^® 

(9j Ksemak^® 


gisunag 

Kakavarp. 

Kshemvardhan 

Kshemjit 

Srep.ik and Kunik 

Udayin Bhata 
Mund, and first Nand 
Second Nand 
(Defeated by Mahanand) 


Though the above list is open to correction, yet it reflects 
much credit on the writer of the article, for giving us an unbroken 

line of names, this list, as far as I know, has not been published 
anywhere else. 

It is possible that the sons of king Ksemak, might have 
migrated to the Punjab and established their colony there. The 
natives of Vatsa were called Pauravas^® and made themselves 
known in the Punjab by the same name. One of the kings was 
Porus who has been very much famous in history, and who had 


(8) J. O. B, R. S. Vol. I. pp. 114. Only names are given there. I have 
put more information side by side to mahe it possible for the reader to 
compare and contrast them. 

* For their dynastic name, vide infia f. n.* no. 13. 

(9) See f. n. no. 15 below. 


(10) He had married Padmavati, the daughter of KuPik of Magadha, 
an asavadatta, the daughter of Chandapradyot, king of Avanti. 

of ^ pnucess was married to Nagadasak, the commander-in-chief 
yin, the king of Magadha. Later on, he had been given' the name of 
Nandivardhan, the first Nanda king. 

(12) See f. n. no. 23 below. 

(13) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 89‘ — "The, Paurava line of Kosarabi 
con inued for three generations after Udayan’s son”. (Udayan of Vatsa died 
wi hout an heir. We shall prove this later on. The author of the above 
statement might have meant three successors! and not sons). . 


V ' ' 

Its ruling family |[()5 

opposed the great Greek invader Alexander, and then had be- 
' come his vassel and friend. 

It is said that the kings of Vatsa were highly cultured and 

lt» ruling family educated’- . Many of them were not born of 

pure kshatriya women. 

I have said above, that the list is open to corrections; I now 
try to make them. 

Correction No. l;-~No. 5 in the list is Paranatap Satanik, 
and he is stated to have been a contemporary to king ^reipiik. 

Corrections in the ^re^ik's number in his own line is sixth, 

list Again, the founder of the §isunaga dynasty and 

the founder of king Paranatap's family have 
been stated to be contemporaries. If the founders of both the 
families were contemporaries. No. 6 in the one line must reason- 
ably have been a contemporary of No. 6 in the other, and not 
of No. 5. Again, Sukhilal, the fourth Vatsa king has been stated 
to be a contemporary of the fourth Magadha king, Ksemjit. Is 
it possible that Paranatap alone might have been a contemporary 
of both the fifth and the sixth kings of Magadha, Prasenjit and 
greijik? It is possible only, if the tenures of the reigns of these 
two kings are short. But I shall prove later on, that the fifth king 
of Magadha reigned for forty- one years, and the sixth reigned for 
fifty-two years. Hence, if Sukhilal is taken as the fourtli Vatsa 
king, and Paranatap ^atanik as the sixth, we shall have to find 
out the fifth Vatsa king, who can be a contemporary of the fifth 
king of Magadha, Prasenjit. 

If we have a look at the Jaina books, we shall come to know, 
that king Satanik is called there “Satanik” only and not “Paranatap 
Satanik”. It is possible therefore that Paranatap and Satanik might 
have been two different individuals. Again there is a semicolon 
between Sukhilal and Sahasranik ( who has been stated to be a con- 
temporary of Ksemjit, the fourth king of Magadha); hence a doubt 
arises whether these two names represent two different individuals, 
or only one. So we have three ways of introducing a new king : 


(14) Vide pp, 7, 8, of Puratattva, Vol, II, 

15 
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(i) either Sukhilal and Sahasranik were two different individuals; 

( ii ) or, Paranatap and Satanik were two different individuals;; 

( iii ) or, the introduction of a new king between the fourth and 
the sixth, as stated in the paragraph, above. To my mind the 
solution lies in the removal of the semicolon, and making Sukhilal, 
the fourth king, Sahasranik Paranatap^® the fifth king, and 
Satanik the sixth king. Udayan would be No. 7, and he would be 
the son of Satanik, and the grandson of Sahasranik Paranatap. 
In Jaina books the relationship stated between them is the same 
as above^®. 


Correction No. 2: — In the list, Udayan is stated to ,be the 
sixth king, a son-in-law of Kunik, the king of Magadha, and a 
contemporary of Udayin, the son of Kunik. Thus Udayan, the 
king of Vatsa, becomes the brother-in-law of Udayin, the king of 
Magadha. We can agree so far, but we do not know, what to 
say^ when we are confronted with the statement that the daughter 
of Satanik, and sister of Udayan of Vatsa was married with king 
Nagadarsak or Nandivardhan. If this marriage were a fact, 
Nandivardhan^s queen's age would far exceed that of Nandivardhan 
himself, which is almost impossible^^. A more reasonable ' way is 
to '.make Nandivardhan, the son-in-law of Udayan, and not of his 
father, Satanik 


Correction No. 3:— No. 8 in the list has been stated to be 
a contempora ry of the second Nanda king, and No. 9 to be a 

(15) The following statement proves that ParaPatap— Sahasranik was the 
name of one individual only. In a Jaina book entitled “Bharatesvara Bahubali 
Vrtti’ ( pp. 233 ) it IS stated, “The king of Kosambi was Udayan, who was 
a grandson of king Sahasranik (i. e. son of Satanik), who was the son of 
king Satanik by his queen MFgavati, whose mother was the daughter of king 
Chetak, and who was a nephew of Jayanti. (Thus Udayan is introduced to 
us by four different relationships, first of which states him to be the grand- 
son of king Sahasranik. Moreover, in **Sahasranik Paranatap”, Sahasranik 
might be the name proper, and Parapatap an additional introductory title.). 

(16) See f, n. no. 15 above, relationship No. 1. 

(17) Vide chapters on Nanda dynasty for king Nandivardhan’ s duration 
of life. 

(18) Which we shall 'prove in another way also. 
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How to fix tiieit Mtfes 



rontemporary of the ninth Nanda king, who is said to ha'^e coh- 
Tquered the kingdom of Vatsa. Thife is iftipossiblfe; because, as I 
Vvill prove later oh^®, that the country of Vatsa was annexed to 
Magadha by the first Nanda king Nandivardhan. It would therefor'e 
be more reasonable to affirm that the eighth and the ninth Vatsa kihgs 
feigned only for a short time, and thaf thby were both conteingofarieS 
of Nandivardhan, who had been very famous for his bravery, and 
hence who might have also been called Mahanand by ancient 
writers because he was the founder of the Nanda dynasty. 

The corrections being over, we shall now proceed with anothet 
similarly perplexing item, i. e. their dates. 

(No. 1 to 5 ). In the above list the first five Vatsa kings 
have been stated respectively to be the contemporaries of the first 

five ^isunaga kings. This means that the tenures 
How to fix their dates of the reigns of tliese kings must have almost 

been of nearly equal durations. 

(6) Though &atamk has been stated to be a contemporary 
of the sixth ^i^unaga king ^renik, yet he died many years befdre 
§renik, who has been proved to have died in 528 B. C.®®, or 
2 B. M. Moreover, Satanik’s son Udayan had invaded Avanti, 
and had carried away by force, Vasavdatta, the daughter of its 
king Chandapradyot, who, in the end, became his father-in-law. 
This means that Udayan had become king of Vatsa during the 
life time of Charidapradyot, and was old enough to carry away 
t'he daughter of a cunning and clever king like him. 

We shall later on prove that the death of Chandapradyot 
had taken place in the November of 527 B. C , i. e. a year and 
a half later than';the death of ^renik. This proves that Udayan 
must have ascended the throne before 52^^ B. C. Now that Udayan 
ascended the throne proves ^that his father Satanik ^had died at 
•that tiine. We shall alfeo prove that when king Satanik died, 

(19) In the coins of Vatsa, signs of the first and second Nanda kings, 
are found. 

(20) For this year 528, vide chapter on Srepik. 

B, M. means before Mahavir. • 
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Udayati was only six or seven years old, and hence his widow- 
mother Mrgavati had taken in her hands the reins of the king- 

^ t 

dom. If we grant that Udayan was nearly thirty years old at the 
time of king Chand’s death, his year of birth will be 527+30= 
557 B. C., and king Satanik^s reign came to an end in 550 B. C., 
because Udayan^s age at the time of his father’s death was seven. 

(7-8) Queen Mrgavati acted as’ a regent of the kingdom 
during the minority of Udayan, who was crowned king at the age 
of fourteen. Thus the Queen’s reign lasted from 550 to 543-2 
B. C., and then Udayan began to reign. 

It is obvious that Udayan’s reign lasted long, because he 
came to the throne at so early an age, and hence he was a con- 
temporary of Srenik, of Kunik ( who was his father-in-law ), and 
of Kunik’s son Udayin also. This Udayin of the Siiunaga dynasty 
has ascended the throne in 496 B. C. If we take the year of the death 
of Udayan of Vatsa to be five or six years after this, it comes 
to 490 B. C. So Udayan’s reign lasted fifty-three years, from 
543 to 490 B. C. 

(9) Medhavin or Matiiprabh succeeded him on the throne. 
This Maniprabh belonged to the Pradyota family of Avanti, but 
had come to the throne of Vatsa, due to certain reasons. He 
later on took hold of the throne of Avanti, and only a few years 
after this, Nandivardhan of Magadha, annexed this country to the 
kingdom of Magadha, in about 467 B. C. This means that reigns 
of Medhavin, and his two successors Ksemak and Dandapanin, 
in all lasted twenty-three years, from 490 to 467 B. C. We may 
distribute these twenty— three years among them any way we like. 

Now I give below a correct list of the names and dates of 
these Vatsa kings; — 

of Sisunag®^ about 60 years. 

„ Kakavartia®^ about 40 years. 

„ JCsemavardhan®^ about 45 years. 


Sisunaga dynasty for the dates of these 


1» Surath Contemporary 
7. Ruch 
3. Chitraksh 


(21) Vi’e the account of 
five k'ags, 
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Short accounts- of the kings 


4. Sukliilal contemporary of 

5. Sahasraijik 
Paraijatap ” 

6 . Satanik 

7. Queen Mrgavati 

8 . Udayan 

9. Medhavin or, 

Dandapanin and 
K^emak 


Ksemjit^^ about 40 years. 

Prasenjit ^ ^ about 45 years. 

566 to 550 B. C. 3 3 15 

550 to 543 B. C. 3 3 7 

543 to 497 B. C. 33 54 

490 to 4 97 B. C. 3s 23 

Total years 340 


No information is forthcoming about the first five kings, 
except that the fifth king Sahasranik had a son named Satanik 

and a daughter named Jayanti, who was a 
devout Jain,3^ and was one of the favourite 
lay-disciples of Mahavir. 


Short accounts of 
the kings 


The duration of the sixth king ^atanik’s reign was nearly sixteen 
years. He did not die very old, because his death was due to an acci- 
dent®®, Taking all circumstances into consideration, 
Satanik he may be said to have died at the age of thirty- 
five*''®. Thus he must have been born in 585 B. C, 
He was married to Mrgavatl, the fourth of the seven daughters®^ 


(22) We shall prove the veracity of this date, when we shall come to 
fixing the age of Queen Mrgavati ( Vide the account of Vaisall ). In Kalpa 
Sutra commentary pp. 91, it is stated that when Mahavir came to Kausambi 
in 567 B. C., Satanik was on the throne. We may safely believe him to 
have ascended the throne in 570 B. C. 

(23) According to my opinion, Medhavin was the last king, but, as I 
have already stated before, we cannot be quite certain about it, because no 
list of chronological names of the Vatsa kings, has yet been found* 

(24) Vide pp. 341 — 3 of the translation of “Bharatesvara Bahubali V?tti’‘ 
3rd. ed.; wherein she is stated to have given a lodging place to Mahavir. 

(25) Read f. n. No. 31 beloW. 

(26) Read f. n. No. 27 below. We shall describe it in the account 
of Vaisair. 

< (27) Read the account of Vaisall for the names of all these seven 

daughters, and also for the names of the kings with whom they were married. 
‘I have discussed these things in detail therein, because the dates of many 
JiigtoriGal events can b? fixed with their help. 
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of King Chetak. This queen gaVe bitth to a sbn named Udayan 
who succeeded his father on the throne. ' 

Satanik was very fond of fine arts, and had a favourite 
‘painter at his court. Once this painter was driven out of his 
court by king Satanik due to some reason^®. The painter kindled 
with a mad desire for revenge, went to king Chandapradyot of 
Avanti, and presented to him a lifelike picture of qtieen Mrgavati 
painted by himself. King Chandapradyot was bewitched by her 
beauty and sent a message to king gatanik that either he should 
hand over his queen to him or ttiust be prepared for war. No 
kshatriya would agree to such a mean, hateful deiriand. gatanik 
was a brave king, and though his kingdom of Vatsa was smaller 
than the kingdom of Avanti,' he prepared himself to fight against 
him®®. While the war was going on, he succumbed to cholera®® 
and died®\ His death must have taken place in 550 B. C. i. e. 
some years after Mahavir’s acquiring Kaivalyagnana. ( Read the 
paragraph below). 

King gatanik had invaded the country of King Dadhivahari®* 
of the neigh bouring country of Afigadesa in 557 * B. C. Dadhi- 

(28) Vide pp. 330 of Bharatesvara. B. Vrtti (translation). 3rd. ed. 

(29) It is necessary here to state that one daughter of Chetaki named 
Sividevi, was married'' with Chau^pradyot, and ahother was married Avith 
king i^atanik. Chanda paid no attention to the fact that he was trying to gdt 
his queens own sister, (cf. f. n. No. 32; there it is stated that woman is 
the common cause of quarrel). 

(30) That such epidemic diseases eidsted in those times, is indicated here. 

(31) Pp. 331., of Bharatesvara. B. Vrtti (Translation). It is stated therein 
that his illness was due to undesirable consequences of the war. But I think 
this to be far from possible, because, though Satanik was the king of a small 
country, yet he was brave. He had once invaded and plundered Chaippapuri, 
the capital of Angadesa. That such a brave king must have been so seriously 
shocked as to become so dangerously ill, seems impossible; in the sarhb book, 
it is stated elsewhere that he died of cholera. 

(32) Dadhivahan was also married to one of the daughters of Chetak, 
king of Vaisali, Thus, ^atanik, and Dadhivahan were related. Cf. f. n. No. 
29 above, to see what was cause of war here — woman or land ? ). 

^ This was a mere guess at first; now it appears to be the fact; 
pecause, from 3 to 6 months after the plundeV, the girl-captive VftsumatJ hW 
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v$han left his capital Champanagari, and ran away in the forest} 
while ^atanik plundered, and ruined it®®, and imprisoned queen 
Dharini®"^ and her daughter Vasumatl, (who. was about thirteen 
or fourteen years old); and after ordering his officers to bring 
them to Kauiambi, returned to his own country. These officers 
tried to rape Dharipi, who committed suicide for the sake of 
her chastity. Princess Vasumati alone was brought to Kansambi; 
she was later on given the name of Chandanbala, who only after 
a .short time, became a Jaina nun, when Mahavir acquired 
Kaivalyagnan in 556 B. C.^®. 

After this invasion, king gatanik must have reigned happily 
for five to seven years, and then died due to the incident of the 
painter, already stated above, in 550 B. C. 

The responsibility of conducting the administration of the 
kingdom was taken up by Queen Mrgavatl because prince Udayan 

was a minor®®. She had to face many difficulties; 
Queen Mrgavati she knew that her beauty was the cause of the 
. enmity between Satanik and Chandapradyot, 

and the untimely death of Satanik; she had to pay attention to 


bees consecrated as a Jama nun & made the head of the Nun-order of Lord 
Mahavir, at the time of his getting Kaivalyagnan in May-556 B. C. (see below). 

(33) This Chaiupanagarl was in Angadek, and it was at the place where 
at present are the towns of Jubulpore and Satna Read the account of Anga* 
desa for further information. It is necessary to state here that the original 
ChaUipanagari was destroyed in 557 B. C. (The one which is at present in 
the Bhagalpur district of Bengal is different from this ). Three years after 
Kuiiik came to the 'throne, he got it repaired and rebuilt, and made it his 
capital. (525 B. C.). So the old and the modem Champanagari have no 
connection whatsoever with each other. 

Now we can affirm that Champanagari remained in a ruined condition 
from 557 to 525 B. C. i. e. 32 years. 

(34) This Dhannl was another queen, because the name of Chetak’s 
daughter who married Dadhivahan was Padmavati. 

(35) ^Vide”pp. 260 Bharatesvara B. V. 

(36) Vide ibid, ^pp., 323. 
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all the affairs connected with the administration of the country; 
she had to be in constant danger of being again invaded by king 
Chanda. She kept patience. Only , a few months after the death of 
gatanik, king Chanda besieged Kausambi and again repeated his 
challenge of either yielding to his animal desires -or preparing for 
war. Mrgavati sought safety in deceit and tact. She sent a reply 
to the effect, that she was ready to do as he wished, but requested 
him to wait till her son Udayan might attain majority and be 
crowned king by him Chanda was appeased by this reply and 
having raised the seige went back to his own country. Queen 
Mrgavati then hastened to fortify Kauiambi strongly with for- 
tresses®'^ and ditches Everything was ready within seven years, 
when®® Udayana attained majority and was ready to be crowned. 
King Chandapradyot was informed of these fortifications and 
preparations, and shaking ^vith rage, he again marched towards 
Kausambi with an army. Mrgavati was fully prepared, and ordered 
the city-gates to be closed. The seige of Kausambi began, and 
people began to be heavily persecuted. Mahavir heard about this 
( he had acquired Kaivalyagnan by this time, and so might have 
known it without external aid ); and he came to Kausambi to 
prevent the war and the destruction of thousands of men. Both Chanda ~ 
and Mrgavati were very much devoted to him. Mahavir persuaded 
them to stop the warfare, and arranged for the coronation ceremony 
of Udayan by the hand of Chanda. This event took place in 543 
B. C. Queen Mrgavati and Queen givadevi of Chanda, became 
Jaina nuns under Mahavir® and Chanda, returned to his own' 
capital. The reign of Mrgavati thus lasted from 550 to 543 B. C. 

When king gatanik died in 550 B. C., Udayan's age was 
six or seven. This means that he must have been born in 557 
B. C., or thereabout. He came to throne at the age of thirteen 


(37) Vide ibid. Translation pp. 323. 

(38) The rums which we see to-day near the Prabhas hill are the rums 
of this fortress. 

(39) Vide pp. 325 of Bharatesvara, B. Vrtti Translation, . : 
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or fourteen^® in ^43 B. C. As he grew older he came to know 
how Chanda^ ^ had persecuted and harassed his parents. He felt 
the insult deeply and decided to take revenge upon him. At the 

same time he thought that tact rather than 
Udayan might would be more effective against a cunning 
king like Chanda. Knowing that king Chanda 
was very fond of elephant-hunting^***, he began to practise it 
himself and made himself proficient in it in a short time^®. Then 
he purposely began to trespass over the boundary of Avanti. 
Chanda’s attention was drawn towards this audacity of Udayan. 
How Udayan carried awa}^ by force, Vasavadatta, the dear 
daughter of Chanda is fully described in a play entitled Vasava- 
datta”^^; hence it needs no repetition here. This event took place 
a few years before the death of Chanda who died in 527 B. C. 
on the same night on which Mahavir died^®. This means that 
the marriage of Vasavadatta with Udayan might have taken place 
about 535 B. C. i. e. seven or eight years after his coming to 
the throne^®, and seven or eight years before the death of 
Chaiida. Hence Vasavadatta must not have been the first queen, 
because Udayan must have married some princess immediately 
"after his coming to the throne. So Vasavadatta was his second 


(40) Fourteen was the year of the attainment of majority at this time. 
For instance (1) Mahavir had married at the age of 14, (2) King Sreijik 
ascended the throne at the age of J4, (3) King Pnyadarsin was crowned at 
the age of 14. 


(41) Udajan’s mother Mrgavatl, and Chanda’s chief queen Sivadevi 'were 
sisters. So Chanda was the uncle of Udayan on the mother s side. 

(42) Analgiri was the name of the favourite elephant of Chanda. Head 
the account of Avanti for details. 

(43) “Puratattva” Vol. II, pp. 405. 

(44) See Mr. Hall’s edition of ‘‘Vasavadatta”. All details are given there. 


(45) Vide the account of Avanti. 

' (46) Eight years are the proper time, because Udayan must have taken 
that much time in being proficient in elephant-hunting, 
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queen* He had also married king Ku^iik’s daughter Padmavald^^. 


(47) “Padmavati, wife of Udayaii, was the sister of king Darsak”. (E.H.ti 
by Smith. 3rd edi. pp. 39). Darsak is but another name of king.KuUik (Vide 
chapters on him), whose sister means the daughter of king, grepik. They 
must have been bom of the same mother, otherwise Padmavati might have 
been introduced as “King Srepika’s daughter”, and not as “Daisak’s sister”. 
Udayan married thrice, once in 543 B. C., then in 535 B. C. and then in 520 
B. C, When did he marry Darsalr's sister ? Was it the first or the third 
marriage ? It could not have been the second, because it was with Vasavadatta, 
Now king ^repika died in 528 B. ^C, So his daughter must have been married 
to Udayan in 541 B. C. (because she must have at least been thirteen at the 
time of her marriage and this was generally the age when princesses were 
married at that time). Generally a prince is married immediately after he 
ascends the throne. Again queen Mlgavati became a nun in 543 B; C. Hence 
the marriage must have taken place before 543 B. C. i. e. before she became 
a nun). 

Again it is in the fitness of things, that the daughter of the king of 
Magadha might have been married to the king of a famous country like Vatsa, 
immediately after his coming to the throne. Now the princess who was married 
with Udayan in 543 B. C. must have been born in 555-6 B. C. King Kupik 
was born in 557 B. C. Hence we come to the conclusion +hat both Kuijik 
and Padmavati were boin of Chillana, greUik’s queen, and that Kupik was a 
year older than Padmavati. 

Thus KuUik’s brother-in-law’s name was Udayan and his own son’s name 
was also Udayan, who became famous as "Udayasva”. Though these two 
Udayans ( because Udayan aud Udayasva are taken by historians as the same 
name ) were contemporaries, yet the king of Vatsa was many years senior 
in age to the Udayan of Magadha. Udayan of Vatsa was born in 557 B. C., 
and Udayan of Magadha was bom in 534 B. C. There are two objections to 
the above conclusions — ( i ) Udayan of Vatsa has been stated to have married 
Srepik and Chillana’s daughter Padmavati. Now Chillapa and Udayan’s mother 
Mrgavati weie sisters. Hoav could they have married when they were cousins ? 
(We have no information about the customs prevailing at that time. We can 
not find out any similar historical event). ( ii ) If the first queen was the sister 
of Kunik, who was the third queen? No history-book tells us that Udayan 
married the daughter of any other king. The only 'way to remove these two 
objections is to accept that the third queen was the daughter of the king of 
Magadha,^ and not the first This is possible if we take it for granted that it 
was the daughter and not the "sister” of king Darsak, who was iharned 
with Udayan. This last conclusion is supported by the following‘facts; (i) The 
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Udayan, thus, in all had three queens^®. He married the first 
in 543 B. C., at the' age of fourteen, the second in 535 at the 
^age of twenty two, and the third in or about 520 at the age of 
-thirty-six i. e. eight years after Kunik became the emperor 
of Magadha. 

His death did not take place under normal conditions. iKing 
Udayan was very much devoted to religion^®. Even in his 
advanced age he had not become the father of a son. He used 
to spend the major part of a day in religious performances. Once 
he insulted a servant of his, who went to Avanti and decided to 
take revenge upon him. For this, he became a Jaina monk and 
after some time came to Kausambi with his preceptor, and there 


daughter of Udayan who was married to king Nandivardhan, was bom in 
494 B. C. (vide the account of Nandivardhan). She must have been born of 
the third queen, because the first two queens had already become too old to 
give birth to children by this time, (ii) Secondly, queen Vasavadatta had adopted 
a son in 503 B. C., and she was the chief queen, even though she was the 
second in number; which proves that the first queen was dead by this time. 
(Vide the account of Nandivardhan in the chapter on Avanti). She would not 
have adopted any one if she had a daughter, married or unmarried in 503 B.C, 
This proves that the third queen of Udayan of Vatsa was a daughter of a 
king of Magadha, and she must have been a daughter of KuUik, and a sister 
of his son Udayan. If we want to stick to Mr. Smith’s statement that she 
'was the “sister" of Darsak, we shall have to take Darsak to be the name of 
Udayan and not of KuHik. But it is a pioved fact that Darsak was the 
name of KuUik and none else. So this third queen was the daughter and not 
the sister of Darkk. (iii) That queen Vasavadatta adopted a new-born child in ' 
503 B. C., proved that king Udayan had no issue upto 503 B. C. Now by 
494 B. C , when the princess was bom, Vasavadatta’s age must have been 55, 
(she was married m 535 i. e. born m 549 B. C.), which is not the likely age 
of becoming a mother. The third queen Padmavati was only 40 in 494 B. C. 

Hence, we come to the conclusion that the daughter of the king of Magadha 
was the third queen of king Udayan. Vide the account of king Nandivardhan 
for more proofs. i 

(48) C. H. I. pp. 187. “He had three wives". (In E H. I, 3rd edi. pp. 39, 
f. n. No, 1.; short notes are given on the fiist two queens). 

^49) For, details see ^baratesvara. B, V. Translation. < 
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he began to frequent the “ Po^adhasala ( place of religious 
performances) to help the king in religious performances. One' 
night, the king, this deceitful monk, and his preceptor were sleep- 
ing in the “ Posadhaiala During^ the night, he murdered the 
king with a knife and escaped, throwing the knife there. The 
king’s blood flowed upto the place where the preceptor had 
slept; who soon awoke to find the king murdered, and his disciple 
absent. He understood everything, and killed himself with the 
same knife so that he, as a monk, might not stain his' religion 
by being called the murderer of a king. King Udayan’s death ' 
took place in or about 490®^ B. C., because he was alive 'in 
496 B. C. When his brother-in-law Udayin was crowned king 
of Magadha®®. 

He was born in 557 B. C. and he died in 490 B. C. i. e* 
the duration of his life was 68 years. He had no issue®®, except 

(50) Some are of the opinion that Udayan of Magadha and* Udayan of Vasta 
were followeis of Buddhism. For the religion of the Udayan of Magadha vide his 
account. About the second Udayan it is staled, ( “Puratattva” Vol. II, -p. 5). 
“King Udayan was not a devout Bauddha, but his people were”. We are not 
concerned with the people here. But the quotation proves that the king was 
not a devout follower of Buddhism. Jaina books claim the whole Vatsa family 
to be in their fold. Not only this, but Udayan’s father’s (Satanik’s) sister 
Jayanti has been stated to have been a great devotee of Sree Parsva (possibly 
of Mahavir. See f. n. No. 24 above). I have used the typical Jaina word 
“Posadhasala” here, for this reason only. This also proves that he was 
himself a devout Jam. 

(51) I had fixed it as 490 B. C. which was supported by further study, 
(Vide the account of Avanti to know how MaUiprabh became the ruler of 
Avanti, after leaving Kausambi), 

(52) Vide previous pages of this chapter. 

(53) Jaina books state that Udayan of Magadha died without an heir, and 
Udayan .of Vatsa was murdered. There is some confusion here ( because the 
historians have taken both Udayan & Udayasva as one name — see supra 
f. n no. 47 ). 

* / 

That both the above things happened to the king of Vatsa is supported 

by the following reasons: — (1) Udayan of Magadha had two sons named Anuruddha 
and ilund who succeeded him on the throne. (2) Bharatesvara B. V. Translation, 
It is stated that he went on a pilgrimage after giving the reins of the kingdom 
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a daughter who was married to Nagdasak, or king Nandivardhan 
the first Hand king, after his death®^. 

' He reigned from 543 to 490 B. C. i. e. 53 years. 

As king Udayan died leaving no son behind him, the child 
who was adopted; by Vasavadatta, succeeded him on the throne. 

But this Medhavin was later on found to be 
King Medh^ln or Avanti (who was a 

cousin of queen Vasavadatta;, and he became 
the king of Avanti m 487 B. C.®®. Thus he began to reign 
peacefully over Avanti and Valsa both. But in 472 B. C. Nandi- 
vardhan came to the throne of Magadha. and he invaded the 
country of Vatsa®®. As a result, Vatsa was annexed by him to 
the empire of Magadha in 467 B. C. Thus the reign of Medhavin 
over KausambI lasted from 490 to 467 B. C. i. e. 23 years. 


in the hands of his son. Thus the Jama books contradict one another. (3) 
Avanti would be nearer to a man who had run away, from Vatsa than from 
Magadha. 

Vide Part II chapter III for further information. 

The reason of the Jaina books staling Udayasva of Magadha instead of 
Udayan of Vatsa dying without an heir seems to be, that there were three 
Udayans at that time, and all the three were Jams, and rulers of great king- 
doms. Of course the Udayan of Sindh-Sauvira died when the other two Udayans 
were minors. The confusion in Jama books might have been due to the simi- 
larity of names. In reality Udayan of Magadha is called Udayasva that of 
Sindh, Udayin, while that of Vatsa simple Udayan. 

(54) Hitherto,' 1 , am of the opinion that Udayan’s daughter was only three 
or four years old at the time of his death. He died at the age of 67, and 
hence he must have been 63 at the time of the birth of his daughter which 
seems a bit awkward. But it is no wonder when we remember and know that 
'^akyasinha Gautama’s father’s age was yet more advanced at the time of 
his _ birth. 

(5*5) .Vide the account of Avanti for further information. 

(56) It is possible that he might not have invaded Avanti, but annexed 
it to his own kingdom because the king of Avanti had died without an hekf 
and because he had claim to the throne. 
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(6) SrIvastI 

1 

As this country forms a part of the^ kingdom of Koiala, it 
needs no separate account. 

(7) VAISALI 


According to Bauddha books, the area of this country 'was 
nearly 5,000 Li.®^-®®, and the area of its capital was 60 to 70 

Li* It is 38 miles in the north of Rajgjhi, the 
”remar!«*^^ Capital of Magadha, and 25 ' miles in the north 
of the river ^^anges®®. Vaisali consisted of 
the modern districts of Chatnparanya®® Saran, Mujfarpur, and 
Darbhanga in Behar. In ancient times it was all called by the 
name of Videha®^, the capital of which was Mithila, a king of 
which was the father of Sita, the wife of Rama, king of 
Ayodhya®^. 


At present we see two small villages at the place where ' 
stood the ancient town of Vaisali. The name of one is 3esarh®®, 
and the name of the other is Bekhar®^. One writer has fixed 


(57) Li— 1,10 mile nearly and also 1.7 mile. 

(58) R. W. W. Vol. II pp. 66. 

(59) B. 1. pp. 41. ’ 

(60) J, O. B, R. S. Vol. I, pp. 76. It forms a part of the ChamparaU districti , 

(61) Bud. Inc\ pp, 25, “They include eight confederated clans, of whohi 
Lich-chhavis and Videha were the most important”. 

t 

Also vide Puratattva” Vol, I. pp! 147 aud further. From the boundaries 
of Videha given in Dey’s “Ancient Geography of India”, it becomes evident 
that Videha and Vaisali were the same. 

(62) She IS called Videha” because she was the daughter of the king of 
Videha. The kings of Videha were caUed "Videhi”. Similarly Chetak,, king of 
Vaisali, is called ^ Videhapati” (king of Videha), and his sister Trisaladevi, the 

mother of Mahavir, is also called “Videha” in the Jaina books (Vide pp. 75; 
iCalpa S. Com.). 

(63) For full particulars of excavations of this historical place vide 
Archeological Survey Report of India by Sir Cunningham 1903-4, pp. 81-122. 

(64) Vide Arch, Survey India, 1880-81. 
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I 

the place of Besarh as 18 miles in the north of Hajipur, a town 
in the district of Tirhut (Mujfarpur), on the left bank of the 
river Gandak®®. He also states that the territory of the Hajipur 
district, which is at present called Besarh, is nothing but the * 
ancient Vai^ali, because of the similarity of the two names. The 
description of Bekhar is more interesting than that of Besarh.®® 

In the north-west of Bekhar was a stupa built by Asoka. There 
was also there a commemoration stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet high 
and having a carved lion at the top. In the south of this pillar, 
there was a pond. This great stone-pillar is near the village of 
Kochua, which is two miles in the north-west of Besarh, and a 
mile in the south-east of Bekhar, and is called the “Lata” (or 
the everlasting) pillar of ‘Bekhar. This pillar to-day represents 
the ruins of the famous old city of Vaiiall. It is the best among 
all pillars with a Hon at the top. This capital of Vai^all had three®^ 
fortresses, each within the bow-shot or gavuta^^ of the other. 
7707®® Lichchhavi-chiefs or rajas lived in it. These three fortresses. 


(65) Dey’s Ant. Geography of India pp. 98. 

(66) Arch. Sur. India. 1880-81. p, 18. It is written therein as follows;— 
“To the north-west of Bekhar, there was a stupa built by Asoka, and 

a stone-pillar, 50 to 60 feet in height crowned by a lion. To the south of the 
pillar there was a tank; near the village of Kochua 12 miles to the N. W. of 
Besarh and a mile to the S. E. of the village of Bekhar, stands the massive 
stone-pillar, known as Bekhar Lat or Monolith. The pillar evidently formed a 
part of the ancient monuments of the famous city of Vaisali. The pillar is thd 
heaviest of all the lion monoliths; the capital city has three walls, each of 
them a ga^^lta distant from the next, and of the 7707 Rajas, that is LichhaVi 
Chiefs, who dwelt there. The above-said three walls encircled within its pre- 
cincts the three paras (suburbs) of the city, named V^ijjyagram (suburb inhabited 
by the commercial community) in the north, Brahamankundgram (the part 
inhabited by brahmins) m the middle, and Kshatnyakun^gram (the part in- 
habited by kshatriyas) or shortly called Icundgram in the south.” 

(67) B. I. pp* 41 (This IS stated on the authoiity of Jatak-varta vol. I, 
pp. 389)« 

(68) Vide ibid pp. 504. It is stated therein that “Gavuta” irieans the 
distance upto which the call of a cow is heard. 

(69) Ibid Vol. I. pp. 504. For “Rajah” vide Chapter I of this book, 
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also included in them, the three suburbs called Vanijyagram'^® (in, 
which lived the merchants), Brahmaurkundagram ( in which lived 
the brahmins ), and Kshatriya-kundagram ( in which lived the 
kshatriyas ). 

In connection with the ruling families of certain countries 
already described, we get a chronological list of the names of 

their kings from the very beginning, i. e- from 
The royal family the name of the founder of the family. The 

case with Vaisali is different. We do not get 
even scattered names of its kings, not to talk of a connected list. 
We have at our command the name of one king only. He was 
Chetak; who was a contemporary of both Buddha and Mahavir. 
From certain descriptions, we can conjecture that the palace of 
this king must have been in the extreme south of Kshatriya- 
kundagram. He had descended from the Lichchhavi branch of 
the Vrijji kshatriyas. This clan of kshatriyas consisted of nine' 
branches and each was called **Samvijja^^ (Sam=together, and' 
Vijja«united), and Chetak was considered the leader of all the 
nine, either due to his belonging to a high family, or due to the 
greater area of his kingdom^®. He was also their social leader or 
headman"^®. 


(70) Read my article in *7airia Dharma Prakash” (published from Bhavnagar) 
Vol. 47. No. 7. pp. 267 to 268, for the description of Vaisali. 

(71) R. W, W. Vol. I. pp. 77 f. n. No. 300. “The country of the Vnjis 
or SaUivrijjis (united Vrijjis) was that of the confederated eight tribes (According 
to the Jama books they are nine—my words) of the people called Vrijjis; one 
of which (that of Lichchhavi) dwelt at Vaisali. Their country is broad from 
west to east and narrow from north to south’*. (Vide also f. h. No. 65 on the 
proceeding page). 

(72) The area of the kingdom was smaller than the areas of other kingdoms. 
The respect he commanded must have been due to his belonging to a high 
familj, or to his being very old, or due to the many admirable virtues that 
he possessed. 

(73) Kalpa S. Com. pp. 102 “The kings of Kasi and Kosala were ,the 
vassals of Chetak Politically, this does not sound probable, because neither 
the king of Kasi, nor of Kosala were under the sway of Chetak. But the king 
of Kasi (who was also the king Magadha) was a kshatriya belonging to the 
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Chetak was very famous as a skilful archer^ He never 
missed his aim; and it is said that he never aimed twice on the 
same day^®. He was highly attached to religion. There also he 
had taken a vow, not to give any of his daughters in marriage to 
a king who did not follow Jainism. For this reason only, he had 
to wage war against Sretiik, the king of Magadha (Vide the 
account of Srenik). Chetak had no son, but he had seven 
daughters^® who were married to great kings without breaking his 
vow. The details of these seven princesses would form a very 
interesting chapter, but they can have no place here, because we 
are not concerned with them. But I shall have to narrate them 
briefly here, because every one of them was married to a great 
king, and thus details about them, help much in finding the ages 
of these kings, and fixing the dates of the events that had taken 
place during the reigns of these kings. 


King Chetak had many queens. He had become the father 
of seven daughters who were born of different queens. We can 

Names ol the seven not say whether any two or three of them 
princesses and short were born of the same mother. One of them, 
notes on their Prabhavati'^'^ was married with Udayin of 
^ husbands Sindh-Sauvira. The second, Padmilvati, was 
married with Dadhivahan, king of Angadesa. Chandapradyot of 
Avanti married the third, named Svadevl. The fourth, Mrgavati 
became the queen of ^alanik, king of Vatsa. The fifth, Jyestii 


Malla clan, and the king of Kosala belonged to the §akya branch of tbe 
Ikshvaku family. These two clans were again branches of the Saiuvnjji or 
Lichchhavi kshatriyas, to which king Chetak belonged. Hence he might have 
been considered as their family— leader or the headman of the family. 

(74) "Jain Sahitya Sangrah Lekhmala. (Series of articles) pp. 25. 

(75) Idid pp. 74. 

(76) Bharatesvara B. V. Translation. 

" (77) Her name must have surely been Prabhavati, because her sister had 

an almost similar name "Padmavati". Hence “Padmavatl" instead of Prabha- 
vati” on pp, 315 of Bharatesvara B. V. must be a press-error, because on 
pp. 325 of the same book, it is again written "Prabhavati . 
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was married with Nandivafdhan/® prince of Kutidagram^®.* Two 
daughters, Sujyesta and Chillatia were, as yet, unmarried. Later 
on Chiilana was married with^Srenik, king of Magadha. Sujyesta 
had observed celibacy all her life, and had become a Jaina nun. 
I have not given these names in order of their seniority in age. 
That we shall decide in the following paragraphs: — (The reader 
is requested to judge and then accept whatever conclusions appeal 
to him. 

She was married with king Udayin of Sindh-Sauvira, the 
capital of which was Vittabhaya-pattau. I shall here narrate 

incidents from the life of this queen, which 
(i) Prabhavati would be useful to us as history®®; the infor- 
mation about these incidents was furnished -by 
Mahavir himself, after he had acquired Kaivalyagnana; and hence 
we will have to unreservedly accept it as true®\ 

Udayin was the king of Sindhude^a, the capital of which 
was Vittabhaya-pattati®®. He had married Chetak*s daughter 


(78) See further in this book where it is stated to be a suburb of 
Visall. Federal system of government prevailed in those times and 'rulers of 
even small territories like this were called "Rajahs’*. (Vide Chapter V). All 
of them were independent. In Vaisali alone the number of such small inde- 
pendent Rajahs was very large. 


(79) This Nandivardhan was the elder brother of Mahavir and the 
eldest son of king Siddhartha. 

(80) See f. n. no. 82 below. 


ine irui 


(8l) Readers other than Jains, might have their doubts about 
of this statement: but they are histoiical facts. 

cc,, ^^2-83 and 315-25, of Bharatesvara B. V. Translatio 

1 Vittabhaya-pattan which adorned the country of Sindhi 

ciTif. ir 1 ^ Prabhavati, the daughter of king Chetak as his chief quee 
\ ors ^^Pe a specific idol for long time, and on seeing her death nearii 
<s a and handed over the idol for worship to one of her maic 
’ Q gjrl. Once a merchant from Gandhar wei 

riafnm u maid-servant nursed him verj^-we 

services the merchant-prince gave her some medicin 

damsdXautr’b/ et«ng anoth ‘'“sformed her igliness ini 

g another a deity appeared before her for 
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Prabhavatl and had made her his chief queen. This Prabhiivati 
daily worshipped an idol for a long time; knowing that her 
death was nearing, she became a Jaina nun, and handed over 
the idol to an ugly-looking maid-servant. Once upon a time, 
a' great merchant, who had come to Sindhudesa, from Gandhar, 
fell ill®®. He was nursed back to health by this maid-servant. The 
merchant gave her in reward some magic tablets. When she 


She begged of the deity to find out a suitable husband for her, the deity 
arranged her pair with Chanda of Avanti, who took her away with that 
sacred and specific idol, all mounted on his Analgin elephant; after the ic'ol 
was removed from VIttabhaya, king Udajun found out from inquiries that 
both the maid and the idol were at Avanti, He demanded them back, king 
Chanda declined to part with them. So he (Udaym) invaded the country of 
Chanda and defeated him, while the raaid-queen took somewhere to her heels, 
hence the king Udaym wanted to have only the idol back; but that did not 
move from the place, meanwliile the soul of queen Prabhavatl, who was in 
heavens, appeared before him as a God and said. “Oh king Udayin, you 
need not remove the idol to Pattan, as your capital is shortly to be buried 
under the sands falling in torrents. Let it remain there. “So king Udaym 
prepared foi returning to his country, taking king Chanda with him as a 
war-captivc and also making him wear on the forehead a tablet of gold-plate 
bearing the prescription “Mamadasipati”. He encamped at Dasapur on the way, 
when there was the ParyuSan-Par\a and observed a fast for the daj. He, 
therefore told his cook, not to cook for him, but for king Chanda alone, 
whatever he liked. Tee cook asked king Chanda, what he wanted to have 
for his meals. King Chanda suspecting some intrigue, questioned the cook, 
why only to-day he was asked of this; the cook said “King Udajm has the 
ParyuSan fast to-day”. King Chanda pretending and surpecting that he will 
be given poison mixed with food, told the cook that he was also a Jam, 
and had to observe the same fast, but being afflicted with these calamities, 
forgot the ad\ent of this auspicious religious holiday. The cook cained the 
message to his master, king Udayin. On being told that king Chanda was 
also a Sravak, (a lay-brother) king Udaym instantaneously came before king 
Chanda, apologised to him, for not knowing him to be his religious laj- 
I biother; so saying, he removed the golden tablet from his forehead, then 
performed the SaJnvatsarik-Pratikraman and also released him from bondage; 
afterwards he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan". 

(83) From the above story we can afliun that trade relations must have 
existed dt the time* between Gandhai and Sindhudesa; perhaps both b^- land 
find water through the river Indus. 
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swallowed one tablet, her ugliness was gone for ever and she was 
transformed into a matchless beauty; when she swallowed the 
second, a Goddess appeared before her and asked her what she- 
could do for her. The maid-servant requested her to find out a 
suitable husband for her. The Goddess fixed her marriage with 
king Chanda of Avanti. King Ghanda came there and carried away 
both the maid-servant and the idol to Avanti on his elephant 
Analgiri®^. After some days, this removal of the idol and the . 
maid-servant was brought to the ears of king Udayin, He 

demanded the return of both from Chanda who refused to do iso. 

» • 

Udayin invaded his country, and -defeated him. The maid-servant 
sought safety in flight and was lost for good. Udayin then decided 
to take back the idol alone. But he or his men could not move 
the idol from the place where it was. 

At this time the dead queen Prabhavatf s soul appeared before 
him and said, O king, do not venture to carry this idol to Pa^tan, 
because your capital will be destroyed by heavy showers of sand 
in a short time. Let it be where it is.*^ 

Taking with him Chanda as his war-prisoner, Udayin started . 
on his journey back to Pattan, and he caused Chanda to wear 
a thin plate of gold on his forehead, having the words “ Mama- 
daslpati ” ( the husband of my maid-servant ) inscribed on it. 

On the way he stopped at Dasapur®® for rest. The day was 
the Paryusau day®® and Udayin observed a fast,, and ordered 
his cook to ask king Chanda what he would like to have that day 
for his dinner. When the cook approached Chanda and informed 

(84) He is named Malgiri ”, ( "Bharhuta-stupa” by Cunningham -pp. 2)# 

(85) It is supposed that the village named Mandsore, which is situated 
between Jaora and Neemuch in Rajputana, was called Dasapur in olden times. 

( Puratattva Vol. I pp. 269). It was named Dasapur because the army that had 
encamped there was divided into ten regiments. Vide pp. 79 Vol. Ill of **Corpus 
Inscritt'ons Indicarum” by Sir Cunnmgham for the comnients of Dr. Fleet. 

(8o) That the Paryusan Parva lasted only for a day in those times is 
indicated here. At present it lasts for feight days. See f.-n. no. 90 below* 
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him about the fast of Ud^in, Chanda doubted some foul-play 
"like the mixture of poison with ,his food; he said to the cook 
"that he was also a Jain®*^ and he also wanted to observe the fast. 
"The" cook took his message to Udayin, who at once came to him 
■^nd apologised for his cruel treatment towards a brother-Jain. The 
gold plate from the fore-head was removed, and both of them said 
their yearly prayer ^ Samvatsarika-pralikraman ) together. After 
releasing king Chanda, he returned to Vittabhaya-pattan®®. 

From the above story we come to the following conclusions: — 
( i ) Prabhavati had worshipped an idol for a long time after her 
marriage with Udayin. ( ii ) Knowing that the time of her death 
was approaching near, she had become a Jama nun, and handed 
over the idol to her maid-servant, (lii) This idol remained with 
this maid-servant for many years. ( iv ) Due to the help of a 
Goddess she was able to marry king Chanda and she had carried 
away the idol with her to Avanti. ( v ) After some time Udayin 
came to know the disappearance of * this maid-servant and the 
idol and their being in Avanti. ( vi ) He had to wage war against 
Chanda to regain the idol. ( vii ) Udayin was the victor. The maid- 
servant sought safety in flight. King Chanda became the war- 
prisoner. The idol did not move an inch from where it was. Queen 
Prabhavatfs soul predicted the destruction of his capital by 
heavy showers of sand®® and advised him not to carry the idol 
with him. Udayin started on his journey back to his own country 
taking with him Chanda as his war-prisoner. ( viii ) On -the Paryu- 
san®® day, he halted at Da^apur for rest. He ordered his cook 

(87) From this it becomes evident that king Chanda had not accepted 
Jainism as his faith, upto this time. 

(88) This 'event has taken place a few years before Mahavir acquired 
Kaivalyagnana in 556 B* C. -We may reasonably fix the "date of the event ,to 
have been 561 B, C. ^ 

(89) Vide the account of Sindb-Sauvira for the details regarding thp 
destruction of Vittabhaya-pattan, and for what is found at that place to-ddy* 

(90) These are the greatest religious holidays of Jains. Their duratioii 
was only one day in those times. Now they continue for eight days, o* f* f. n, 
no* 86 above. 
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not to prepare any dish for him as he wanted to observe fast; 
and further ordered him to ask Chanda what he desired for his 

V 

dinner. Chanda doubted some foul-play like the mixture of poison, 
and said that he was also a Jain and wanted to observe' the . 
fast®^ When this was reported to Udayin, he apologised®® for 
his ill-treatment of him®®, removed the gold plate, released him, ' 
and returned to his own country. ,|r 

The year in which Udayin apologised for his conduct, might 
have been 561 B. C.®^, which must have also been the year of 

I 

the war between Udayin and Chanda. Because the distance between 
their countries is long, he must have started his march over Avanti 
a year earlier i. e. in 562 B. C. Four years must have elapsed 
before he got the information about the disappearance of the idol. 
The maid-servant might have kept the idol in her possession for 
five years after the death of Prabhavati. Thus Prabhavati’s death 
must have taken place in 572 B. C., and she must have become 
a Jaina nun in 573 B. C. If we take her married life to have 
lasted ten years, her marriage must have taken place in 584 B. C. 
At the time of her marriage she must have been thirteen, because 
that was generally the age of marriage for girls, and because she 
was the chief queen, she must have been the first queen of Udayin; 
because generally the first queen is made the chief queen. Hence, 
at the time of his marriage with Prabhavati, he must have been 
three to five years senior to her in age, i. e. nearly 18 years old. 


(91) This makes it evident that Cha°da had not become a Jain upto this 
time ( i. e. upto 561 B. C. ). 

(92) There are specific words for this yearly apology. ” Khamavuirt 
Chhum”, 


(93) It IS a tenet of Jainism that every Jain forgives the trespasses and 
offerees of every dne m the world on the ParyuSaU day. They say their jrearly 
prayers (Pratikraraap) after uttering these apologetic sentences. 


( 94 ) 


Savva ]Iva karuui sasan rasi l 
Aisi daya bhava manaullasi ll 


Khamemi savva jiva, savve jiva khamantu me I 
Miltime savra bhuesu, vera majhjhaui na keUai ll 

See f, n, no, 88 above, 
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According to this conclusion, he must have been born between 
, 598 to 600 B. C.®®. The above is admittedly not a sound method 
of fixing years and dates, but I have acted on the principle that 
something is better than nothing. (That these dates have been 
historically proved to be true, we shall see in the account of 
Sindh-Sauvira ). Thus Udayin was born between 600 to 598 B. C., 
and Prabhavati was born between 597 to 598 B. C. The date 
of her marriage we take to be 584 B. C., and the date of her 
adopting the life of a Jaina nun, 574 B. C. 

In the list of the names of the seven sisters given aboye, 
Padmavati is the second member. But as we have referred to 

Chauda, time and again, in the paragraphs above, 

(2) sivadevi it would be better to describe here the life of 
the princess who was married with him. 

Both king Chanda and king Srenik are said to have already 
ascended their respective thrones before 568 B. King 

Chanda’s death took place on the same night on which Mahavir 
died®® in 527 B. C. Thus "the duration of Chanda’s reign was at 
least 41 years. It is possible that king Chanda might have come 
to the throne a few years earlier than 568 B. C. His reign might 

(95) (Vide C. H. I, pp. 188, and see further in this volume the account 
of Udaym ). It has been proved later on that Uda> in was born in 600 B, C, 
All the dates given above have been more or less proved. 

(96) Because m this year Mahavir had given up his relation with the 
world, and had taken to the life of a Jama monk. (See f. n. no. 97 below). 
The year of his death is 527 B. C. He nad acquired ICaivalyagnana 30 yeais 
before his death, and he had led the life of a monk for 12 years; after which 
he acquired Kailvalyagnana, This means that he renounced the world in 527+ 
30+12=569 B. C. 

(97) It IS stated on pp. 96 of Kalpa. S. Com. that “Kings like SrePik and 
Chanda-prodyot served him when he adopted the life of a Jama monk". He 
became a monk in 569 B. C. (See f. n. above). So Chanda and ^renik had 
ascended the thrones before 569 B. C. ( SreUik is proved to have come to 
the throne in 580 B. C.) (Vide his account. We have yet to find out the 
exact date of Chnda’s ascension to the throne.) 

(98) For support, vide the account of Chanda m the description 
of Avanti, 
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have lasted 47 years®®> and he must have come to the throne in 
574 B.C. 

We have also proved that Chaijida had not accepted Jainism 
as his faith upto the time when he was made a war-prisoner by 
Udayin in 562 B. C. King Chefcak had taken a vow not to give 
his daughter in marriage to any king who was not a Jain. Hence 
we come to the conclusion that Sivadeviwas married with Chanda 
after 561 B. C. Again, Srenik married with Chilianii in 568 B. C. 
and at that time only two daughters of Chetak-Chillana and 
Sujyesta-were unmarried^ This means that {oivadevi was married 
between 561 and 558 B. C. Possibly in 560 B. C. Now king 
Chanda ascended the throne in 574 B. C., and must not have 
remained unmarried for fifteen years after coming to the throne, 
because usually a king is married at the time of or immediately 
after he comes to the throne. This proves that Chanda had other 
queens before his marriage with Sivadevi^®^, which means that she - 
was not his chief queen. If Sivadevi married in 560 B.. C., she 
must have been born in 574 B. C., because she must have been 
fourteen by the time of her marriage. In 543 B. C. Chanda placed 
the crown of the kingdom of Vatsa on Udayan’s head in the 
presence of Mahjivir, and Sivadevi and CJdayan’s rhother Mrgavati 
became Jaina nuns^^®. It follows therefore that she must have 
been 574-543=31 years old, by this time. 

Her name itself suggests that she must have been the eldest. 

6 was married to Nandi vardhan^®®, the elder brother of 

(99) Further study reveals that he reigned for 48 years (Vide the account 
of Avanti). 

(100) Vide Bhaiatesvara B. V. Translation pp, 326. 

-Si-Sa ^ great fire in U]iaini, which was pnt out by . 

evi y the power of her ch^tity. She might have been "made the chief 
que^n rom that time, the people also loved her very much. ( Vide the account 

van i.j hat she was made the chief queen, means that there were other 
queens also. 

(102) See f. n. no. 39 above. 

(103) At the time of his 


marriage he had not yet ascended the throne. 
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’ Mah8vir“^' Mahavir died in 527 B. C., at the age of 72. 
Hence he must have been born in 526-72=598-3. ,C. Nandivardhan 

was two or three years his senior, and must 
^ (3) Jyesta have been born in 601 B. C. Jyesta must have 

> been two or three years his, junior in age, and 

must have been born in 599 B. C. Now Prabhavatfs year of birth 
has been fixed as 598-9 B. C. This means that there is a 
difference of a year and a half between their births. 


She was married to king ^renika in 558 B. C., hence she 

(4) ChUiana must have been born in 558+14=572 B. C. 


She remained a virgin throughout her life, and was a year 

(5) Sujyesta and half Chillana’s senior. Hence she must have 

been born in 573-4 B. C. 

She was married to king Satanik of Kausambi. In the account 
of Vatsadesa, we have proved that Satanik was born in 585 B. C. 

and died in 550 B. C., and that Udayan was 

(6) Mrgavati born of Mrgavati in 557 B. C. (because he 

was seven years old at the time of his father’s 
death). King Chanda had invaded Kauiambi because he was 
bewitched by the beauty of Mrgavati who must have been thirty 
years bid at that time. Hence the year of her birth must have 
been 550-30=580 B. C. In this way the difference between the 
ages of Satanik and Mrgavati was five years which is not much. 
She became a Jaina nun at the age of 37 in 543 B. C. after the 
coronation ceremony of Udayan by the hands of Mahavir. 

If we accept that queen Mrgavati was born in 580 B. C., she 
must have been married to SatSnik in 580-14=566 B. C. when 
Satanik must have been 19 to 20 years old. Now we know that 

(104) In Kalpa S. Com., it is stated that Trisla, the mother of Nandi' 
vardhah and Mahavir, was a sister of king Chetak. This means that 
Nandivardhan and Jyesta were cousins. In those times, marriages of cousins 
must have been* allowed among kshatriyas. This custom prevai s 
kshatriyas even to-day. In Ahmedabad, such marriage took p ace in ^ 
of richest man (Nagar-sheth) who says that they have descen e rom 's y 
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-a king marries at the time of, or Immediately after he comes on 
the throne. Satanik ascended the throne in 570 B. C. Hence he 
must be married once, before he married Mtgavati, who, conse- 
quently, must not have been made the chief queen immediately 
after her marriage. 

She was married to king Dadhivahan of Ahgadesa, the capital ‘ 
of which was Champapuri, where the twelfth Jaina Tirtha6kar 

Vasupujya died. The account of the life- of 
(7) Padmavati Padmavati is given in many Jaina books, but - 

we shall take up incidents from her life which 
are relevant to our history^®®. It is said that when she was - 
pregnant, she had gone to sport in a forest, riding on an elephant 
with the king. The elephant began to run ' wildly due to some 
reason. The king took hold of the branch of a tree on the way. 
The queen w^as pregnant and she could not do so. The elephant* 
ran with the queen on its back a great distance. K.ing Dadhivahan 
returned to the city, but the queen was taken to a distant and 
strange country by the elephant^®®. Later on, she gave birth to 
a son in a safe place. This son became famous with the name 
of Karkandu^o^. He became the ruler of the territory in which he 
was born, and later on invaded Angadeia. Thus the father and 
son, Dadhivahan and Karkandu, not knowing the relation between 
them, waged war against each other, and one of them would have 
been killed by the other, if Padmavati, who had by this ,time 
taken to the life of a Jaina nun, had not by chance come on the 
scene of war and informed and convinced them that they were 
father and son. They embraced each other and returned to their 
respective countries. Jaina books here have committed a mistake^®® 

(105) Vide pp. 102-6 of Bharatesvara B. V, Translation. 

(106) Vide the account af Chedi-desa for further information. 

UO?) Vide the account of Chedi-desa and the foot notds given there; 
aia— a hand, Kandu=itching. His hands were constantly itching and so he 
was called Karkandu by the people. We shall know latef on bis real name 
m the account of Chedi-desa. 

(108) We shall notice this mistake in the accoiint of the life j of king 
Karkandu m the description of the Chedi*. dynasty. 
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and have stated that, king Dadhivahan gave up his kingdom and 
. retired into the forest. I believe that he remained on the throne 
for some years. After a few years king Satanik of Vatsa had 
invaded his country and plundered Champanagarl. We know the 
result of the war, which has already been described. All the above 
details are taken fromjaina books. 

King Satanik plundered and destroyed Charnpanagari in 
556 B. C. as proved in the foregoing pages. Hence king Dadhi- 
vahan must have died within a short time after that i. e. in 
555 B. C. He must have fought against Karkandu in 559 or 
560 B. C., when Karkandu must at least have been 18 to 20 
years old. So he must have been born in 559+18=577; also this 
must be the year of the separation of Dadhivahan and Padmavati. 
Padmavati must have at least been sixteen years old when she 
was pregnant. Hence she must have been born in 557+16=593 B.C. 

We have tried in foregoing pages to fix the dates of the 
births, deaths, and of many other events in the lives of these 
seven daughters. Let us now arrange them as follows: — 


No> No. Name 

according 
to seniority 

Birth 

Death Duration 

of life 

Married with 

whom and the 
year of marriage 

1 a 

3 

4 

5, 

6 

7 

1' 2 

/ 

Prabhavati 598 B.C. 

573 B.C. 

25 

With Udayin 

of Sindh in 
585 B. C. 

2 ' 5 

X 

Siva 

574 B.C. 

became a 
Jaina nun 
543 B. C. 

9 

31 

f 

With Chap-da 
of Avanti in 
560 B. C. 


(109) We shall see whether there is any place for correction in this 
matter in the account of kingf Karkandu. 


(no) In “Jama Sahitya Lokhsangraha ” pp. 79. the ordei of names is 
different • (i) Prabhavati, (ii) Padmavati, (lii) Mrgavati, (iv) Siva, (v) Jyesta 
(vi) Sujyesta, (vu) Chilians. The author has stated no reason for airangmg 
pamas in this order. We have stated enough reasons fpr oui order of names. 
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3 1 Jyesta 600 B.C. became a Not With Nandi- 

Jaina nun known vardhan pri- 
' nee of Ksha- 

triyakupd in 
586 B. C. 


4 

7 

Chillana 

572 B.C. —do— 

44 

With Srenik 




in528B.C. 


of Magadh 
in 55.8 B.C. 

5 

6 

SujyeSfca 

573 B.C. — do — 

21 

Remained a 




in 552 B.C. 


virgin through-' 
out her life. 

6 

4 

Mrg5.vati 

580 B.C. — do— 

37 

With Satanik 




in 543 B.C. 


of Vatsa in 






566 B. C. ' 

7 

3 

Padmavati 

593 B.C. —do— 

17 

With Dadhi- 


in 576 v S h a n of 

Ahgadesa in ► 
579 B. C. 

Looking to the names of the kings with whom these princesses 
were married, we shall be able to affirm that kings gave their 
daughters in marriage to kings of distant countries. , 

The youngest daughter of Chetak, (Chillana) was married 
to Srenik of Magadh. She had given birth to three sons, (1) 

^ ^ Kuiiik (2) Halla, and (3) Vihalla. Kunik was 

an7the 'end of hi7 throne, whUe the other two 

dynasty given a bracelet and an elephant of gods, 

named Sechanak. Kunik, thus had no reason 
to envy his brothers, because compared to' the kingdom of 
Magadh, which he got, his brothers’ gifts were just nothing. 
Even if he was envious he could not have been able to take 
by force those gifts from his brothers. But no sooner did he 
ascend the throne, than he ordered Halla and Vihalla to hand 
over that Sechana k (elephant) to him under the pretext that it 

(111) whether it is proper to make any change with regard to this date, 
We shall discuss in the account of Chedi-desa. 
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was required for his son Udayan fUdayasva) to ride over Halla 
and Vihalla ran away with the elephant to Chetak, their mother's 
father. Kunilc sent a message to Chetak that either he should 
hand over the two brothers and the elephaht to him, or he should 
prepare for war. The brave king Chetak accepted the latter 
alternative and a bloody warfare began between them^^®. Kunik 
had thought it easy to conquer Chetak, but actually found it 
next to impossible. He thought that it was impossible for him 
to defeat them, as long as they had in their possession the 
elephant of gods. He decided to obtain or kill the elephant by 
deceit. He ordered his soldiers to dig a ditch in the middle 
of the field of battle, filled it with live coals, and then began 
the fight. Halla and Vihalla rode into the forefront over the 
elephant, who saw the ditch full of live coals. He lifted the princes 
with his trunk and after gently placing them on the ground 
plunged himself into the fire and died. 

At this time, gods came down from heaven and carried 
away both the princes to that place, where Mahavir was staying. 
They were deeply impressed by his preachings, renounced the 
world, and accepted the life of Jaina monks. The battle between 
Chetak and Kunik continued. Chetak, as I have stated before, 
was a very skilful archer who never missed his jaim. But he 
thought it better to starve himself to death by a vow of not 
eating and drinking, than to kill his daughter’s son for the sake 
-of a kingdom He plunged himself in a well and died. Some 
are of the opinion that he was killed by Kunik while fighting^^®. 
This event took place m 525 B. C. 

As king Chetak had no son, his kingdom of Vaisali was 
annexed to the empire of Magadh by Kunik. 

(112) This was due to the instigation of the daughter of king Viduratha 
of Kosal, 

(113) Vide pp. 263. •’Purataltva” Vol. L 

(114) “Jain Sahit^a Lekh Sakgraha, Vide pp. 74, f. n. no. 2. It is stated 
therein that this was Euicide. Chetak who was devoutly religious, was not 
likely to commit suicide. He brought himself to death for a noble purpose, 

(115) Vide pp. 75. Jam Sahitya L. S. 
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Thus Chetak’s death took place in 525 B. C. We have 
already proved that his eldest daughter was born in or about 
600 B. C. Hence he himself must have been born not later than 
616 B. C. Thus the duration of his life would be 616-525=91 
years. That all the kings respected him, might have partly been 
due to his seniority over them in age. Of course his high family 
was the greater reason. 

Thus with death of Chetak ended his dynasty and the 
independence of Vaisali in 525 B. 

(8) MAGADH 

The empire of Magadh was the most powerful of all the 
kingdoms of that time. We get more information about its rulers, 
their lives and historical events in connection with them, than 
we get about any other kingdom. Each king _ deserves a chapter. 
They were emperors of the whole of India. Their lives will be 
described in special chapters devoted to them. 

^ Of the many families and dynasties that- ruled over Magadh, 
Sisunag was the first. The kings of this dynasty were formerly 
the kings of Kasi and then became the kings of Magadh. They 
were succeeded by the kings of the Nanda, and then the Maurya 
dynasties. 

I shall first finish off the accounts of the other countries, 
and then devote myself to the account of Magadh. ’ 

(9)BA^G , , 

There were many small kingdoms in this country. Over them 
all, was the power of the emperors of Magadh. No further details 
are available about them. 

(10) KUSASTHAL^^^* MAHAKO&AL; Ai^GA. 

Kusasthal etymologically means a region in which grass 
grows in great quantities. Vidarbha has an exactly opposite mean- 

-(116) Vide pp. 35. E. H. I. 3rd. ed. 

(117) For the meaning of these words vide previous pages of this book', 

- footnotes No. 26-27-.4U51«52 Chapter III, 
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ing. It means a region in which no grass grows^^®. Politically 
Kusasthal and Vidarbha formed parts of one kingdom. Sometimes 

they were also ruled by independent kings. 
Meanings ol these These were the only two names in use in 

very old time. But in the time with which we 
are concerned “Mahakosal” was also* in use. In Jaina books we 
get yet another name “Angadesa”. 

Mahakosal means a “ large country (Maha=large, and 
Ko^al=Kosal country). That MahakoSal was the name given 
to a larger country means that there was a country with a smaller 
area, and it must have been called Kosal. This Kosal was a 
country in northern India and we have already given an account 
of it in the previous pages of this book ( Pp. 72-90 ). Because 
Kosal was iii the north, it might have been called North Kosal, 
and because Mahakosal Was in the south, it might have been 
called South Ko^al. From the view point of area. North Kosal 
can be called Kosal and south Kosal can be called Mahakosal. 

I have not yet known the meaning of the word Angadesa. 

Just as the boundaries of this country differed at different 
times, so it had different capitals at different times. Champanagari 
was its capital in the 6th century B. We can get some idea 

(11 8) It is stuted in Cunningham’s "Ancient Geography of India”, that 
Betar or Vidarbha was calld South Kosal in the tune of Buddha. 

Vi=Without, darbha=a kind of grass. Vidarbha=a country where no 
grass grows. 

Kusa=a kind of grass, Sthala=place; Kusasthal=a country in which 
much grass grows. 

Thus the etymological meanings of Vidarbha and Kusasthal are opposite. 
How can they be the names of the same country? It would be proper to 
say that Kosal was divided into two parts, one in which grass grew profusely 
( eastern portion which was therefore called Kusasthal ), and one in which 
grass was scarce (western portion which was therefore called Vidarbha). 

(119) It must have been situated at the place, where now is found the 
rock— inscription of Rupnath in the province of Jubbulpore m C. P. For 
further information vide the account of emperor Priyadarsm, and previous 
page of this book. 
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about, the area of Mahakosal> if we identify the CentraT Provinces 
of to-day with Kusasthal, and Berar with Vidarbha. For a 
detailed study the reader is referred to the map of India given in 
the foregoing pages and the footnotes given, to explain the numbers 
put on it. 

Historians of to-day have come to the conclusion that Afiga 

deia consisted of the province of Bhagalpur in Bengal. This' 

assertion is not supported by any of the ancient 

The confusion about j^Qoks. They might have come to this conclu- 
Anga desa and , . , , ^ • 

Champapuri because in the above-mentioned region 

is a town named Champapuri, and because 
Champapuri was the name of the capital of Afiga-desa. They 
forget the fact that the year in which Champapuri which was 
re-built by Kunik was 524 B. while the Champapuri, which 

was the capital of Afiga-desa, was a much older city, and was 
brought to ruins by Satanik of Kau^ambi in 556 B. In 

short, these two Chaippapuris are ^different from each other, were 
situated on different places, and existed and flourished in different 
times 

I have explained above, how the situation of Angadesa is 
located wrongly, on account of the confusion 
Chedidesa and Chedi about two Champapuris. I now shall clear out 

dynasty below another mistake of the same type. 

The country^^®, with the account of which we are concerned 

(120) If we grant that the Champapuri built by KuUik was the same ; 
as Champapuri which is uow in Bengal, we shall have to believe that it 
was newly built and not on the rums of an .old city of that name. If we 
grant that KuUik re-built Champapuri which was plundered and almost 

estroyed by king Satanik, we shall have to admit that it was in Mahakosal* 

It is not certain, at which of these two places Champapuri stood in those 
times. It is more probable that it might have been in Kusasthal as I have 
explained in the account of Kausambi. - 

(121) Vide pp. no and pp. 131 and f. n. No. 120 of this book, above. 

(122) This old Champapuri 'was brought to earth in 556 B. C. King 

'i^ik rebuilt it after thirty or thirty-two years, , 

(123) See f. n. No. 129 below. ' ' ' ' ' 
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was bnce^®* Under the rulb of the kings of Chedi dj^'nastyj 
ahd h'enue it was called Chedideia, though its original name Wa& 
Mahakosal. I shall give details in the account of Chedi dynaStj^, 
and here I shall give only a short note on if. 

The countries of Ahga, Vamsa and Kalihg were situated 
near one another. Ahga was in the extreme west and Kalihg in 
the extreme east, and Vamsa was in the middle. I am of the 
opinion that this Vain^a was called Chedi in ancient times, though 
both the names wete iri use since very old times; and though I 
have almost no evidence to put forth to the effect, that both the 
narhes belong to one and the same country, or they were the 
names given to the same country at different times. But looking 
to the description of their boundaries^®®, we can affirm, that they 
might have been the names of the same country. At the time 
about which we are writing, Dadhivahan was the king of Afiga- 
desa, while if we take them to be separate couritWes^®®, we do 
riot kridw who ruled over Chedi and Kalihg at the same time; 
but we know that, Karkandu'^®^ ascended the throne after this 
king,— whose name we do hot know, -died. We have proved above 
that Karkahdu was the Son of king Dadhivahan. Thus all these 
three countries were brought under the rule of the same kings, 
slnd they Were together called Trikaling Because Karkatidu 


(124) The king of the Chedi dynasty ruled over this province during the 
3rd and the 9th centuries A. D. ( For further information vide the account of 

Chedi dynasty). 

(125) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty. 


(126) See f. n. no. 148 below. 


(127) See f. n. no. 107 above, for the reason why this name was given 
to it. For the real name vide the account of Chedi dynasty and furt er in 
' this chapter. 


(128) In the word ‘‘Trikaling” Kaling is the principal word. The king of 
iCaiing was also the ruler of the two neighljouring countries. These ^ ^ „ 

combined together were called Trikaling- 'fbis means that t e nvor . * _ 

means a combination of any three countries and not the same r 
Once the word meant a combination of Aiga. Chedi and Kaling ( m the time 

19 
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ruled on Chedi, his dynasty was given the name of Chedi dynasty. 
Thus, Chedi-deSa^®® is a very old name of a particular region/ 
while Chedi dynasty is of a comparatively much later origin. This 
dynasty began in the 6th century B..C. when Karkaiidu was on 
the throne. Thus Chedi-desa and Chedi dynasty are not so closely 
connected with each other as to represent one country, ruled by' 
' one dynasty throughout, for^a very long time. 

Aiiga-desa consisted of the great part of the Central Provinces, 
while Chedi-desa or Vam§a-desa consisted of the modern districts 
of Bilaspur, Raipur, Udepur, Chhattisgadh^®®, southern portion of 
the state of Rewa^®^ and ^ohanagpur. The capital of Anga- 
desa was Champapuri, while the capital of Vamsa-desa was 
Kaiichanpur^®®. 


of king Karkaudu ), At another time it consisted of Kaling, CHola'aud Pah4y.^ 
( in the time of Kharvel ), Still another time it represented the combination 
of Kaling, Bang (Samtat) and the coastal portion of Burma. (Vide the 
account of Kaling). 

(129) Mr. Dey in his A. I. states that Tripurl is the ancient name of 
Jubbalpore in Central Provinces. It was also called Chedi. This means that 
Central Provinces were once called Chedidesa. 

J. B. A. S. pp. 15 (According to Colonel Todd, Chanderi in Malva, was the 
capital of ^isupal who was put to death by Krsna. Mr. Fuhrer ( quoting from 
Bey s A. I. pp. 14) states that Dehal Mapdal is the ancient Chedidesa. 

(130) In the introduction Pp. IX of "Ancient Eras” by Sir Cunningham it 
is stated that Boramdev which was the capital of the district of Chhattisgadh 
(Mahakosal) was also the capital of Chedidesa or Kalchuries. In J. B* A. S. pp. 
257 it is stated that the name of the region which is near the eastern ( it 
should be western) boundary line of Bhojkat or Avanti was called Chedi. 
(Vide pp. 35 of Dr. D. R. BhaV4arker’s *‘Sabhaparva and Asoka*’ m which it 
is stated that the eastern boundary line of Chedi and Pulind embraced each other. 

(131) Vide pp. 14 of Dey’s A. I. Chedidesa included within its precincts 
the southern portion of BundelkhaUda and northern portion of Jubbalpore. lu 
the time of Gupta kings, the capital was Kalinger (Rewa). Tripuri was another 
name cf Chedi (lide f. n. no. 129 above, and the account of Kaling for my 
opinion). 

(132) Bharatesvar B. V, pp. 103. 
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We possess the chronological lists of the names of the kings 
of Kasi, Kosal and Vatsa. We know the names- of the founders 
The fa T t dynasties which ruled over them. We 

DadhivShan^ names of the six generations of kings 

who ruled over them before 6lh century B. C. 
‘Unfortunately, we have no such wealth of information about 
Anga-desa. Only Jaina books supply some details At a certain 
time king Ranvir’s son Dadhivahan ruled over it. Looking to the 
description given about him in these books, this Dadhivahan must 
have been the same individual as the Dadhivahan about whom 
we are going to write here. 


In the account of Ka^i we have stated that the twenty-third 
Jaina Tirthaiikar’s, Parsvanath’s father Asvasen was the king of 
Kasi, and that Parsvakumar^^^ was married to the daughter of 
king Prasenjit of Kusasthal. This means that the name of the 
king who ruled over Kusasthal in the 8th century B. C, was 
Prasenjit. Now six generations of kings have been found to have 
ruled over Ka^i, Kosal, Magadh and Vatsa from the 8th century 
B. C. to 6th century B. C. Naturally# we come to the conclusion 
that the king Dadhivahan who was ruhng over Kusasthal in the 
sixth century B. C. must have been the sixth king from the first 
king Prasenjit (who ruled in the 8th century B. C. 

We do not know anything else about Prasenj’it except that 
he was the fatlier-in-law of Parsvanath. Of course, I was once 
of the opinion that this Prasenjit must have been the same who 


- (133) Ibid pp. 107. 

(134) Parsvanath was the name given to this Tifthankar after he attained 
salvation. Before he had renounced this world, and before his marriage, he 
was called Parsvakumar. I have used this word here in this sense. 

(135) The list may be arranged as follows; — . 

(1) Prasenjit 

( 2 ) „ 

(3) „ 

(4) „ 

(5) RaUvir 

(6) Dadhivahan. 
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erected the Prasenjit pillar in Bharhut-stupa which is near 
Chaippapuri^®® in Kusasthal. But as I have already stated, Lhad 

to change my opinion on account of further 
study. We do not get even the names of the 
second, third, and the fourth- kings. We" know 
only the name of the fifth king, and we have given it, (Ranvir^j. 
Dadhivahan must .have succeeded him. We know some detajls 
about Dadhivahan, which are given 'below. 


Short notes on 
their lives 


t i. " 

He had three queens. The name of the chief queen was 
Abhayadevi^®"^, the name of the second was Padmavati or Padmai. 

devils 8 2 ind the name of the third was' 

f / 

Dadhivahan Dhariui^®®. This makes it clear that Padmavati 
was surely not the chief queen. Padmavati might 
have been married to Dadhivahan five years after Abhayadevi was 
married to him. Hence the difference between the ages of Dadhi- 
vahan and Padmavati, must have been eight to ten years instead' 
of the nprmal difference of two to five years. We know tha,t 
Padmavati was born in 593 B. C. (Vide the previous pages pf 
this book for the list of the names of the seven sisters and their 
ages). Hence Dadhivahan must have been born in 601-603 B.C.' 
We also know that king Dadhivahan died in 556 B. C. i. e. he , 
died at the age of 603-556=47. If we grant that he might have 
come to the throne at the age of fifteen, his reign must have 
lasted for thirty-two to thirty-four years. 


We need not enter into details about all the incidents in the 
life of Dadhivahan. We may only note here, that he had to be 


(136) . Because Chauipapuri will haye to be located near the rock-ingcription 
of Rupnath. ( I shall discuss this in details in the, account of emperoj: Priyadarsin). 

This is a good instance of the mistakes committed due to similarity of 
names). Bharhut is just near the Rupnath rock— inscription. 

(137) Bharatesvar B. V. pp. 103. 

(138) Some information about this queen^is 'given! in the previous pagoS 
of this volume, 

(139) Details about the life of this queen aie given in the previous pages 
of this volume. 
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separated for good from Padmavati, with whom he had gone' to 
spoft in a garden on an elephant, that he had to wage war with 
his own son (who had become the ruler of Chedi at that time) 
and that the father and the son were prevented from killing each 
other by the accidental ariival of Padmavati who had become a 
Jaina nun^^”. After some years, when Satanik of Kausambi invaded 
Anga, Dadhivahan’s death took place. His queen Dharini was 
imprisoned with her daughter Vasumati by Satanik who started 
on his journey back to his country with him. Dharini committed 
suicide on the way to keep in tact her chastity, when some 
officers, of Satanik tried to rape her. Vasumati was sold to a 
merchant of Kausambi^'^^. The merchant gave her. the name of 
Chandanbala. She became a Jaina nun by the hands of Mahavir 
himself. Such in short, is the account of Dadhivahan. 

4 


The end of the 
dynasty 


The dynasty of Dadhivahan ended with him. Though Karkaiidu 
was his son, yet he had to adopt the race and family names of 

the king whom he succeeded, and give up hiS 
own, because such was the custom prevailing at 
that time. Thus, though he was the son of the 
king of Anga, yet, because he ascended the throne of Chedi, his 
name is included in the list of Chedi dynasty. We shall describe’ 
his life in the account of Chedidesa. I shall give here some details 
about his birth, because these details are also connected with the 
lives of Dadhivahan and Padmavati. 


We know how the elephant ^ran away madly with the pre- 
gnant queen Padmavati on his back. After running over a great 
distance, he stopped near the hermitage of an ascetic. Padmavati 
got down and stated her condition before the ascetic, who was 
very kind-hearted by nature. The ascetic showed her the way to 
Dantpur^^®, and told her that it would be easy for her to reach 

(140) Vide further pages of this book and f. n, no. 143 infra. 

(141) I have not mentioned this detail before-hand because it was not 

necessary. 

(142) Dantpur might have either been the capital of a small kingdom at 
the foot of Vmdhya mountains, or it might have been a small kingdom situated 
between Angadesa and, Va^sadesa. 
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Champapuri from there. Padmavati started on her way to Dantpur* 
On the way she met a Jaina nun, arid told her everything in 
details. The nun told her that this world was full of illusion, and 
that the human body was to perish in the end. Padmavati felt a 
strong desire to renounce the world, and became a nun herself 
under her preceptorship. Her pregnaricy began to be more and 
more manifest day by day. She had not told the nun anything 
about this. When, however, she came to know of her pregnancy, 
she was angry and asked her the reason why she had made a 
secret of it. Padmavati replied that she would not have accepted 
her as her pupil, had she told her this, and that her condition would 
have been miserable without her protection in a strange country 
like that. The nun was a practical woman, and arranged for 
privacy upto the time of delivery. After due time, a son was born, 
who was brought up by her upto the necessary age for leaving - 
him alone. Then she put some signs^^® on the child's body for 
future recognition, and left him in a cemetery. 

The keeper of the cemetery saw the child ami gave to his 
wife who had no children. When the child was eight years old, 
and was playing with other children in the street, he was seen- 
by two Jaina monks who were passing on the way. They were ^ 
talking between themselves that whoever will cut the bamboo 
on the opposite side of that road, will become a king in future. 
This was heard by the child and a brahmin child-friend of his.^^® 
They at once ran and cut the bamboo and began to fight. One 
said that he would be king and the second said that he would. 

(143) It IS stated that a ring was put on her fingers; but this is not 
possible because no Jaina nun ever puts on any ornament of any metal, not 
to talk of gold. It is possible that she might not have become a nun upto this time. 

(144) The country might have possibly been given the name of VaUisa due 
to this incident; or it might have been given that name, because the growth 
of bamboos (Vamsa= bamboo) m it was excessive. 

(145) This proves that there was nothing like untouchability in ancient 
times, (The man who is the keeper of a cemetery is always a chaudal', who ' 
is now considered an untouchable). Otherwise a child of a brahmin would not 
have been allowed to play with the child of a chaudal. 
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The guardians and parents of th'ese two children approached the 
Mng for the settlement of the quarrel, the statement of which 
excited much laughter in the court. The king laughingly delivered 
the judgement that Karkandu^^® would have to give a village to 
the brahmin child, when he would become king. The people of 
the town began to tease Karkandu and his guardian, and mockingly 
demanded a -village from them. Being tired of this, they left 
Pantpur. On their way they halted at Kanchatfpur^^^ which was 
a large city. Exactly at this time, the king of this city died 
leaving no son behind him, and the ministers were in search of 
a man who was fit to become a king. They saw Karkandu and 
were thoroughly impressed by his appearance. They placed him 
on an elephant and crowned him king. From thence Karkandu 
became the king of Kafiichanpur which was the capital of 
Chedi^^®. No sooner did the brahmin family of Dantpur hear 
this news, than they came there to get a village from Karkandu. 
These brahmins told the brahmins of Kanchanpur that Karkandu 
was born of parents who belonged to the caste of untouchables. 
The brahmins were furious when they heard this, but they heard 


(146) See f. n. no. 107 above. This child’s whole body was constantly 
itching, and he was constantly scratching his body with his nails. People 
therefore called him Karkandu. (This is one more instance of the peculiar 
habit of Jama writers who always gave a characteristic name to a person, 
over and above his real name. I have discussed this habit o theirs in details 
in the previous pages of this book, grenik, Samprati. Kunik are names of 

this type). 

(147) This proves that Dantpur and K=£chaupur are cities ‘o 

differtt LIgdcl Kan'chaupur ivas iu Mig, and " 

or Dantpur might have been the name of a region which now forms a part 

or uantpur tng , . % m short. Orissa might have been included 

at TlTtei date!’ bat it formed a separate kmgdom in ancient 
Within Kaling at a later oate, r rr t nn fiOl J “Earlv hte- 

times. They were then Odris ’ or native’s of Orissa 

ratnre however tiie provinces of Orissa did 

(meaning hereby that the P 

riot probably belong to Kaling) C t nf Anea and Kalirig. 

aiite simpie. to Vam&desa, between.the countnes of Anga Kaling ^ 

. v 1 A Atfo. and Chedi are different countries. 

(148) This mistake is clear because Anga ana i^nem a 
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a voice ffom the sky saying that “ no man is low or high bfelsause 
he is born in a particular family. It is his actiohs that makfe Biirn 
high or low. Karkandu might belong to any family, but he deserves 
to be respected because he has becorhe a kmg’\ The brahmins 
were appeased. King Karkandu also duly respected them and 
ordered that all the chandals ( untouchables ) of the city were to 
be uplifted and included in the brahmin caste. These new brahmins 
were given the name of Janaiigama Dvij^^®, while the original 
brahmins were called only Dvijs Then Karkandu jokingly 
said to the members of the brahmin fatnily of Dantpur to go to 
king Dadhivahan to ask for a village. Poor, simple brahmins I 
They approached king Dadhivahan and told him the message. 
Dadhivahan sent a reply to the effect that he would give a village 
to these brahmins after killing Karkandu on the field of battle. 
He acted thus because he was told that Karkandu was born of 
a chandai family, and again because he was an independent' 
king; he was not in any way bound to do as the king of CHedi 
told or ordered him to do. The brahmins delievered this message 
to Karkandu who on hearing it, began to shake with fury. He 
marched with an army upto the outer precincts of Champapuri 
and challenged Dadhivahan to a battle. His mother Padmavati, 
who had become a nun as we have already stated, came to know 

(149) Vide pp. 104 of Bharatesvar B. V. Translation. "Dadhivahan’s sbn 
Karkandu converted the Vasi Chapdalas of Vatdhanak into Brahmins”. 

I have two explanations to offer about this: — 

( i ) Are these new brahmins in any way connected to Goad and Sarasvat 
brahmins ? It is just possible that these Goad and Sarasvat brahmins might 
have their origin here, because these brahmins are called “Tapodhan” in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, and in many other places; and are considered to be low types of 
brahmins by other brahmins. The word “Goad” has degenerated into “Garoda” - 
in Kathiawai. These “Goad” (Garoda) brahmins act as preceptors to lower 
castes of limd.u society to-day. If this is a fact, then the origin of Goad 
brahmins must be Central Provinces or a part of Orissa, and not Bengal 
(cf. f. n. ^no. 129--130 etc. above), (n) These people are also known by the 
name of Vatdhanak” while a race named “Vatkatak” ruled over the Central / 
Provinces during the 4th and 5th century of Christian Era. It is possible that 
these names with similar sounds might have sohae connection with’ eacii other. 
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of this dreadful development of affairs'^®®, and arrived on the 
scene of battle. She convinced (by the signs on Karkandu^s body) 
both' of them that they were father and son. Dadhivahan then 
made Karkandu enter his city in full pomp and procession. After 
some lime Karkandu returned to his own country^® “ 

Thus ended the dynasty of Dadhivahan, after whose death, 

' Angadesa was annexed to the empire of Kaling by Karkandu, 
and thus was formed the kingdom of Trikaling. 


(150) This happened twenty years after Padmavati had become a nun. It 
is possible that she might have acquired the power to know before-hand the 
events to happen in future, due to her leading an ascetic kind of life. Else 
she might have been informed of this, during her travelling from one place to 
another. I believe that she might have acquired the power to know future events. 

V 

^ (151) Vide pp. 105 Bharatesvar. B. V. Trans, pp. 105. "Now Karkandu 

became the ruler of two countries and was called the king of Kaling ^But 
we know, that several years after this battle had taken place, D^hivahan 
fought against ^atanik who had invaded Chaippapuri. This proves t at ar la . u 
had not become the ruler of Angadesa, otherwise the king o a sma mg ora 
like Vatsa. might have thought twice before raising his head against him. 
We shall discuss all this in detail in the account of Chedi)* 
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Chapter VI 

Accounts of the kingdoms ( contd* ) 

— ( 77 ) Dhankatdk*’-Its real name was Beiinakataki 
distinction between two different rivers^ both named Bennd — 
capital Bennatatnagar which was a fine sea-port — Significance 
of the word Amaravatt — New light on Amaravati stupa — Refu- 
tation of the opinion held by some historians that suhgbhrtya 
dynasty or Kanva dynasty had any connection with this country — 

Information about the region over which kings of Ka'nva dynasty 
ruled, 

(J2) Audhra—It is described as a separate cotmtry, 

(J3) Kaling’.'^Definitions of Kalihg, Trikahng Chedi-desa 
and Chedi dynasty Their relation to one another and the 
circumstances under which its founder was bom — Determination 
of the time in which Chedi dynasty was foimded — An account ^ 
6f the life of king Karka^du or Meghvdhdn — More discussion 
Uhout his dynasty— A short account of Kanchanpur dnd the 
gold idol A chronological list of the names of kings of Chedi 
^nasty—More light on the gold idol — Accounts of the lives ',of 
Chedi kings other than Karkavdu, 

( 74 ) Avanti’. importdfit information about its 

different names at different times^ and about its different capitals — 
we details about Ujjaini — Confusion of the events of the life 

with the events of the life of Bhoj of 
because they were contemporaries — Explanation Of the 
ifferent names of the capital and its historical account. 
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( 11 ) DHAN:giATAK ( BENNAKATAK :) 

Of the sixteen countries that I have undertaken to describe, 
Andhra and'Dhankatak were considered. to be Anarya )(unciviHzed) 
countries. But this division of countries into Arya (civilized) and 
Anarya is based on civilization and culture in a -country, both 
of whieh increase and decrease at different times in the same 
country. There were times when both these countries were highly 
* civilised and cultured. They ‘were as much civilized as other 

countries at the time with which we are concerned. 

♦ 

In chapter III we have stated the boundary of this country 
from the geographical point of view. It encircled within its pre- 
cincts the major portion of the region which lies 
Its in the west between "the rivers Godavari, and 

Krsria. To be exact, in the north was the 
river Godavari, in the south was the rivulet named Gu^dakama, 
in the east the straight line that can be drawn between the cities 
. of Varahgul and Karnul, and in the west the Arabian sea. 

We have slated that in the south was only a rivulet name'd 
'Gundakama. But the flow of the^Krsna river became so broad 
near its mouth that it formed a delta which was extremely fertile, 
and needed no water supply from Gundakama, the name of which 
was stated above to give to the reader exact' details about the 
southern boundary line. 

Historians have given the name of Dhankatak^ to this country 
on the strength of Bauddha books. But this is a misleading word* 
The real word must have been Ben-katalt (or Benakatak)^. .1 
give following reasons for this: — The river Krsna has been given 
the name of Bena in ancient books like Mahabharat and Ramayana. 


(1) . This has been taken directly from the Bauddha books by the historians* 
I request linguistic experts to study the script of these books again and find 
out the truth. 

(2) Bena-Katak, Bena = river Krsna; Katak=a region surrounding. Bena- 
katak=the region round which river Bena is flowing. Seethe paragraph above 
in connection with this. 
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The word “Kafcak” means ‘^Surrounding’'®. So “Bena-katak” means 
“the region surrounding the river Bena" or the country watered 
by the river Bena. This description applies exactly to the country 
with the account of which we are here concerned. 

I shall now draw the reader’s attention to another mistake 
committed by some historians. On account of this mistake they 
have fixed up a capital for this country which was never the 
capital of this country. ( We shall discuss this in detail later on ). 
Again, there are rivers in the neighbourhood of the river Krsn|, 
the names of which resemble in sound the word “Bena”*. The 
names of these rivers have misled several historians, because these „ 
rivers flow near one another and have names with similar sounds. 
We know that the other name of river Krsna is Bena; similarly 
the names of two tributaries of the Godavari are Bain (Ganga) 
and Pain (Gafiga). Pranhit, again, is the name of the river which- 
is formed by their confluence, which meets ’the river Godavari* 
near the famous city of Chinur. These Bain and Pain might have 
been taken together to be called Benna by the historians who 
have stated as the capital of Dhankatak, a town which is situated 
between these two rivers®, because this town happens to possess 

(3) See f. n. uo. 2 above* 

The river on which KdsI — ^Benures is situated is called Valjarasi} 
Sometimes it is also called Vena or Vaua. 

* 

River Yamuna has also two tributaries named Vena, and Rena. Two 
tributaries of river Godavari (described in the paragraph above) are also named 
together Bena. Hence there are many rivers, the names of which are same'as 
or similar to Bena, 

(5) None of these rivers is called either Vena or Bena. How, then, can 
we call the name of Benakatak to the region surrounding them ? 

(6) Scholars are of the opinion that Amaravati was the capital of Dhan- 
katak (Vide f. n, no. 11 below, and the paragraph connected with it). None 
of the ancient books states that this Amaravati was the same as Chinur, 
and scholars have given no evidence in support of their statement, that both 
these are the names of the same city. The sources of these two rivers are in 
Eerar and they might have fixed up modern Umaravati, which is near Nagpur, , 
as AmaravaU, the capital of this country. 
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remains of an ancient city. Now these ruins may represent any 
ancient city, • because there are so many places in this region 
which possess remains of ancient cities, because- this region was 
ruled by powerful kings in ancient times. It is not reasonable to 
fix up a town as the capital of an ancient country, just because 
it possesses remains of an ancient city. 

As I have stated above, Benakatak was the real name of 
this country. I have also stated its boundary. 

No information is available as to what was the real name 
of its capital, but Jaina books supply a characteristic or symbolic 

name according to the habit of Taina writers 
about it ? characteristic or symbolic names to 

persons and places^. The name given by them' 
is Bennatat-nagar, (Ben=River Krsna, tat=bank, nagar=city i. e. 
a city which is on the bank of the river Benna). This was a 
very flourishing port with a fine harbour on the east coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, in the 6th. century B. C. Ships from various 
foreign countries anchored in its harbour for trade purposes. It 
had a strongly built harbour which protected ships from storms’ 
in the sea. Bennatat-nagar had a situation similar to London, 
which is on the river Thames, and which, though many miles 
away from sea®, is called a port, while it is free from the danger 
of sea storms, or similar to Hamburg on the river Elb m 
Germany. It was twenty-five miles away from sea, on the river 
Benna. Numerous ships from Magadh entered the river Benna 
after voyaging through the river Ganges, the Bay of Bengal, 
and the coast-line of Kaling, and the harbour of Viz%a-pattan 
(Government of India are planning to develop this harbour). 
Then these ships circled round the cape which is near the place, 


(7) Vatsa-pattaU, Deva-pattaU, etc., vide f. n. no. 1 Chapter V. 

(8) Calcutta on the Hugli, Broach on the Narmada, and Karachi on the 
Indus, are also similarly situated—many miles away from the sea proper. 
Though Bombay is not situated on any river, it may be cited as a port of 
similar nature, because irs harbour is a ditch on the east, while the sea 
proper is m its west, to safeguard the steamers from the seSr-storms (see 

above paragraphs). 
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where this fiver flows into Sea, and landed the goods on :the ' 
boast, just as the steamers from western countries at present . 
have to circumscribe a circle, southwards, to enter the harbour 
of Bombay, which is in the east. Thus Benna-tattiagar was a 
great business and trade centre. The famous king Srenik, soli 
of king Prasenjit, had come to Benttatat-hagar^® by the ^rbute 
described above, in the first quarter of 6th century B. C. when 
he had quarrelled with his father.' He had stayed in the city for 
two years and a half, and had then returned to Magadh to 
ascend the throne. (The father^s house of the mother of ,Abhay- ' 
kumar, son and prime-minister of Srenik, was in this city).' It 
might have been now clear to the reader that 3ennatat-hagar 
was as prosperous and flourishing as at present London, Bombay 
and Hamburg are. In support of my statement, I draw the 
reader’s attention to a report published by the Government of 
Madras, containing an account of this city, compiled by the 
Archeological Department, on 29th. January 1930. It is stated 
therein, that it was situated on a large area near modern Bezwada. 

The city must have been full of majestic mansions, the 
tops of which might have been lost in the 'sky due to their 
height. On account of such extraordinary prosperity, it might 
also have been given the name of Amaravati^^. It is possible 
that scholars might have confused this Amaravati with another 
Amaravati (Umaravati) in Berar, because they believe that ^BerSr ' 
was called Dhankatak in ancient 'times. 


(9) Cf. no. 8 for some explanation of the importance of this city. 

details of his journey,' and the' route by which h6‘ travelled, 
vide pp. 38 and onwards, Bharatesvar B. V, Translation. 

(11) Amaravati etymologically means a city of gods=meaning thereby, 
a prosperous city”. 

Amaravatl which is confused with another 
rjh ir t giving rise to the mistaken idea that Berar was called 

of ‘>'0' two rivirs 

In fli’ ”• w c'° oombmed together, because they are flowing 

with Tt ^ • n. no. 6 above and ' the paragraphs above connected 
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It is found that this country was independent upto 6th. 
century B. C,, but no details are available as to who were its 
rulers and to what dynasty they belonged. Jaina books state 

that Bimbisar, the son of the king of 
Who might have stayed as a visitor in Benntat- 

this country ? nagar for two years and a half, when he had 

quarrelled with his father. From what is stated 
about the life of Bimbisar during these two and a half years, 


we can only infer that this country might have been independent 
at that time. 


Historians have hitherto believed that this country was 
. ruled by the brahmin kings of the Kanva dynasty, and that the 
last king Susarman was killed by Simukh^® a king of Andhra 
d 5 masty, who then ascended the throne of this country. As to 
the origin of Kanva dynasty, they state that its founder Vasudev 
had become the king of this country after killing Devbhiiti, the 
last king of the Sufiga dynasty. Now because these kings of 
Su6ga dynasty were rulers of Avanti, the king of Kanva dynasty 
are also called the kings of Avanti. Again Vasudev, the first 
king of Kanva dynasty was at first the prime minister of 
Devbhuti, the last king of Sunga dynasty, and hence his dynasty 
has also been given the name of Sunga-bbrtya^® (servant of 
6uiiga kings). In suppbft of all the above statements they have 
stated the account of Pusyamitra^'*' which is as follows: It is 
stated in the tiathlgumafa inscription which is in a cave of 
mountain Udayagiri, ahd for which the emperor Kharvel of 
Kalifig is responsiblei that (i) Kharvel had defeated feimukh, 
the founder of Andhra dynasty; - (ii) later on, he subdued king 
Byhaspatimitra of Magadh. This means that Kharvel, Simukh, 


<12) See Pargiter’s Dynastic List of the Kali Age. 

(13) Bhrit 3 ^=a servant; Sunga “bhrityas^a servant of the §ui?gas (E. H, I, 
pp. 205). For the real meaning of the word, videjhe account of guiga dynasty 

m the volume, for the real meaning of the word Andhrabhrtya vide the account 

of the country of Andhra. 

<14) Sortie write "PuSyamitra”; while others ivrite “Puspamitra". I have 
used both the names, but the more possible name is PuSyamitra. 
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and Brhaspatimitra were contemporaries. Bub when they could 
not trace any signs of this Brhaspatimitra of Magadh, t^y declared >, 
that “Brhaspatimitra” meant “Pusyamitra” of the Sunga dynasty 
because the etymological meaning of the word “Brhaspatimitra” 
is as follows: — Brhaspati means a planet who is the master and. , 
friend of a constellation, named Pusya, and Mitra=friend. On the _ 
other hand, they state that Devbhuti, the last king or §unga , 
dynasty (Pusyamitra was the first king of the Sunga dynasty)' 
was killed by his prime-minister Vasudev (the first of Kariva 
dynasty), who then became the ruler of Avanti, and that Su^ar- 
man, the last king of this Kanva dynasty was killed by king 
Simukh of Andhra, who founded his own "dynasty^**. Now they- 
had nothing to do but to fix up all these names and events 
chronologically and reasonably. They have done it . thus: _ 
Pusyamitra, king of Avanti, was the first king of Sunga dynasty; ^ 
the last king Devbhuti of the same dynasty was killed by his 
minister Vasudev, who founded the Kanva dynasty and proclaimed 
himself as the ruler of Avanti. Then they said that the other 
name of his dynasty must be Sungabhrtya^® because Vasudev 
was a servant of a Sufiga king. Then, the last king, Su^arman 
of this Kanva dynasty was killed by Simukh, who then became 
the king of Avanti. The names of the dynasty of Simukh are 
two: — Satvahan and Andhra. Thus the first king of Andhra 
dynasty is fixed by them to be the king of Avanti also; and 
because Pusyamitra, Simukh, and Kharvel were contemporaries, 
they fixed up their time to be 2nd century B. C. Thus these 
historians have built up an imaginative edifice on the strength of 
Hathigumafa inscription. But this edifice has no foundations^. I 
agree that due place must be given to imagination and guess- 

(15) J. B. B. R. A. S. New series 1928. Vol. III. pp. +6; "It is evident 
that the king of Satvahan dynasty (llth, 12th, or 13th) had murdered the last 
king of KaUva dynasty” (No reasons are given for this statement by the author ). 

Also vide pp. 250 Vol. 2 of “Bharat no Prachin Raj Vai^a.” 

(16) C. H. I. Vol. I. pp. 224. 

( 

(17) I mean here to say that the facts given in Hathigumpha inscriptions 
have been twisted and misunderstood by them. 
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work; but at the same time our method of deducing conclusions 
must be str]ptly logical, which is not so in the case stated above. 
Sufiga kings, beginning with Pusyamitra, ruled for 112 years; while 
KaTiva kings“ beginning with Vasudev, ruled for 40-45^® years; 
and the latter dynasty had succeeded the former. In all, kings of 
these two dynasties ruled over Avanti for 112+45=157 years This 
makes it clear that Susarman, the last king of Kanva dynasty, 
ruled over Avanti nearly 150 years after Pusyamitra, the first king 
of Sufiga dynasty. Now historians have stated that Kharvel, 
Pusyamitra, and Simukh^^ were contemporaries, i. e. ^imukh also 
lived in this world nearly 150 before Susarman, the last Kanva 
king. How, on earth, then, could this §imukh have killed Susarman, 
as these historians say he had ? Did he live in this world for 220 , 
years ? ( 157 years of difference+30, the age at which he might 
have killed him+33 years of his own subsequent reign ). This brings 
the whole edifice to the ground. Brhaspatimitra was surely not 
the other name of Sunga king Pusyamitra, who is taken to be a 
contemporary either of Kharvel, or of Simukh; neither the kings of 
Kanva dynasty have any connection with the country of Dhankatak, 
or of Avanti*®, nor king ^imukh is in any way connected with 
the murder of Susarman. The facts are as follows: ( i ) Siraukh 
and Kharvel were' contemporaries; ( ii ) king Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh and king Kharvel of Kaling were also contemporaries; 

( iii ) Vasudev murdered his master and king, but he never became 
the ruler of Avanti, and so he cannot be said to have founded 

an independent dynasty*^. 

^ — — — / 

(18) “Pargiter’s Dynastic List of the Kali Age” states it to be 45 years. 
J. B. B. R. A. S. New series, 1928 Volume III pp. 46. states it to be 40 years. 

(19) Cf. f. n. no. 15 above. 

(20) It had no connection either with the throne of Avanti or with the 
throne of Dhankatak. Vide the account of Sunga dynasty in Vol. III. 

(21) I was at first of the opinion that kings of Kanva dynasty might have 
ruled either over Avanti. or over Dhankatak (in Berar), and its last king 
might have been killed by the Andhra king Simukh, who might have annexed 
their country to Andhra. But further study caused me to change my opinion, 
which I have stated above. 

21 
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I have stated above, only a summary of some of the mis- 
appropriations of historical events. I shall give details in proper 
places where they will be useful for understanding further facts. 

I have stated above that this country was independent when 
Srenik, prince of Magadh, had gone to Bennatatnagar. It is 
possible that the country might have preserved its independence 
from that time ( 580 B. C. ) upto the death of Kunik (496 B. C.).i 
After that emperor Udayin Bhata^^ ascended the throne of Magadh, . 
and his sway extended upto the cape of Kanyakumari '( cape 
Comorin ) not to talk Benna-katak. Thus this country lost its 
independence, and the prosperity of Bennatatnagar began to decline. 

It remained under the sway of Magadh hardly for ten yearSf 
after which kings of Chedi dynasty became its rulers'**® (475 B. C.)* 
They ruled over it for nearly a century. We need not attach 
much importance to these changes in its rulers. I state here the- 
names of various kings and dynasties who ruled over it after this 
time. After being ruled over by the ninth Nanda king, it came 
under the sway of emperor Chandragupta. Kings of Andhra 
dynasty ruled over it for the next half a century (during the 
reigns of Bindusar and Asoka on Magadh). Emperor . Priya- , 
darsin again subdued it and brought it under the sway of Magadh. , 
After his death, it again reasserted' its independence and then 
remained independent for a long time. Thus many kings of various 
dynasties have ruled over it. This makes it unnecessary for us to 
give a list of chronologically arranged names of its rulers, because 
every one of these dynasties ruled over other countries also, and 
their lists are given in the accounts of the countries with which 
they were directly connected. 

* < 

On the west of Bennakatak was the country of Andhra, on 
the west of which lies Mount Sahyandri, stretching from north to 
south. When Bennakatak was under the sway of Andhra kings, ■ 
these two countries of Andhra and Bennakatak might together 

(22) Vide the accounts of the kings mentioned here for further details. 

^ (23) Vide the account of this dynasty and ^specially the paragraphs on 
Ksemraj. 
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have been called “The greater Andhra”’’^, the capital of ^hich 
must have been a city, situated in the central region of these two 
countries combined together. Varangul, which is situated near the 
confluence of rivers Godavari and Pranhit or Chinur, which is 
just near it, or any other city^® in the same region, might possibly 
.have been selected as the capital. 

We have seen above that Kanva dynasty had some connection 
with Simukh of Satvahan dynasty, and with ^unga kings of Avanti. 

Now Simukh had, as stated above, direct 
connection with the country of Dhankatak; while 
kings of Avanti were connected with Avanti; 
hence kings of Ka?iva dynasty (or anything 
like that) must also have connection with any 
of the above two countries. 

We are here concerned with the account of Dhankatak, 
Naturally we should here state what connection Kanva dynasty 
had with it. But an attempt to give a separate account of the 
connection between them, would result into ambiguity. The readet 
is therefore requested to read the account in the chapters on 
Nanda dynasty. If we take the Kanva dynasty to have been 
founded at that time, its duration would be 472 B. C. to 427 B. C. 
But if we take it to have been founded during the time of Suflga 
kings of Avanti, the reader is requested to read discussion about 
it, in the chapters devoted to them. 

Here I think it is necessary to draw the reader’s attention 
to one fact. Neither the Jaina books nor the Bauddha books make 
any mention of Kanva dynasty; while in Puranas, a very interesting 
account is given of it. We have reasons to believe, that none of 
the four members of the Kanva dynasty might have been inde- 
pendent crowned kings; but they might have been as powerful as 

(24) Greater Andhra (Amaravati Stupa A. S. Imperial Vol. 6 pp. 13). It la 
Used m the same sense in which we use words like greater London, greater 
Bombay, greater Britain etc. 

(25) According to some, its capital was Chanda, which is on river PaiOf 
tome miles from ChinUr, 


The country over 
which kings of 
Kanva dynasty 
ruled and their 
time 
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kingSj or even more powerful; and because they were the followers 
of the vedic religion, the authors of the Puranas might- have 
exaggerated the fact and described -them as independent kings. 

If we can show, that they were contemporaries of king Simukh, 
their period of rule would be 472 H. C. to 427 B. C. i. e. 45 years-®®; 
but if we take them to be contemporaries of Sunga kings, their 
period of rule would be second century B. C. The duration of the 
rule of Sunga kings is 112 years. Out of these, for the first 22 
years they were commanders-m-chief and for the remaining 90 years 
they were independent kings. ( Vide- their account in Vol, III ). 
Out of these 90 years, the first 50 years were the time of -powerful 
kings. When we have powerful kings on the throne, their ministers 
cannot lord over them. So, these Kanva ministers ( because they 
were not kings ) must have enjoyed full power during the last 
40 or 45 years of the rule of Sunga kings, because during that 
time, there were weak Sunga kings on the throne. Hence their 
time would be 159 to 114 B. C.®^. Thus we have two different 
periods of the rule of Kanva kings. ( i ) 472 to 427 B. C. ( ii ) 
159 to 114 B. C. If we take their founder Vasiidev to be a con- 
temporary of Simukh, all difficulties would be over except two, 
which are as follows: — (i) the last Ka^va king Su^arman ruled 
from 437 to 427 B. C. Now Buddharaj®®, king of Kaling must 
have ruled over Kaling upto 430 B. C. His, heir-apparent 
Bhikhkhuraj or Kharvel of the famous Hathigumfa inscription is 
stated to have marched towards south after subduing his kingdom. 
So king Susarmsn must at that time have yielded to his authority 
or must have been killed. But he was not killed because his reign 
lasted upto 427, i. e. he was alive for 3 years after his country 
was conquered. This means that Bhikhkhuraj allowed Susarman to 
rule his country even after he was defeated -by him, because the 
federal system of government prevailed at that time, and because 
it is stated in Hathigumfa inscription of Bhikhkhuraj that he brought 

It * 

' 

(26) 1 have proved the time of Simukh to have beec 427 B. C. in Vol. V» 

(27) For the period of rule of Sunga dynasty, wide its account, Vol. III» 

(28) Vide the account of kmg Buddharaj, in Vol. IV. 
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much wealth to his treasury from the many kings of southern 
countries like Pandya. Thus king Susarman was under the protection 
of the powerful king of Kaling, which would have made impossible 
for a 3 'oung king like Simukh to have defeated or killed him 

( ii ) secondly the king who was killed by Vasudev was a licentious' 
man. SuSarman also met his death due to the same vice, and 
almost all the members of llie Kanva dynasty were men of loose 
character.' In short, there was an atmosphere of lechery among all 
those kings and ministers. But neither during the rule of Buddharaj 
nor of Bhikhkhuraj, has the society been found to be generally 
loose in morals. The above two objections make it impossible for 
us to believe that Kanva kings, ever ruled on Dhankatak. 

i 

Let us take these members of the Kanva dynasty to have 
been powerful and overlording prime-ministers of the kings of 
Avanti, and examine the pros and cons of the problem. 

(A) Points which prove that they were prime ministers;— 

( i ) It is clear that the people of Avanti were loose in 
morals at that time**®, because during the rule of 
Sunga kings many Asvamedha sacrifices were 
performed and indecent scenes were presented in 
public places® 

(ii) The five last Sunga kings were weak and their 

' prime ministers were all powerful. 

(iii) Some scholars have called Sunga kings and KanvaS 
to have been “contemporary rulers 

(iv) The tenure of their reign ( 45 years ) coincides with 
the tenure of the last five Sunga kings. 

(v) It can be clearly shown that the last king 
Devabhuti did not die naturally but was murdered, i. e. 
whoever had become the ruler of Avanti must have 


(29) Cf.theUfeof km’g G»dh.™sen, tbs 

Vol. IV (mcrient of Sarasvati). also of. tbs story of Pmgala. quee 
icing Bhartrhan, the brother of Sakari Vikramaditya. 

(30) Vide the account of ^Unga dynasty. 

, (31) Ibid. 
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killed both the last Sunga’ king and his Kanva 
prime minister. *' - 

( B ) Points which go againstr-Tliere is only one point; which 
is, that Simukh ascended the throne after murdering Devabhfiti 
This contains little truth, because on the one hand it is 'stated. 

✓ s 

that he was murdered by Simukh, and on the other it is stated 
that he was killed by a courtesan who was bribed to do so®^. 
Even if we take it for granted, that he was murdered by Simukh, 
we have no evidence to prove it. It is a figment raised by historians 
by twisting facts stated in Hathigumfa inscri^ion and .thus 
declaring that Brhaspatimitra and Puspamitra were one and the 
same individual, and that Simukh was his contemporary, because' 
he was defeated by Kharvel. Really speaking Simukh and Puspa- 
mitra have no connection whatsoever with each other and lived , 
in different times®®. In short, the statements thatKanva dynasty^ 
ruled over Dhankatak and that its period was the same as that 
of Simukh are mere guess work, while the two difficulties that 
arose, if we took them to be contemporaries of PuSyamitra, were 
solid and based on historical facts. Consequently, looking to all 
pros and cons of the matter we come to the conclusion that tile 
i^eriod of Kanva dynasty was the same as that of the last five 
Sufiiga kings. 

An incident narrated in Jaina books, supports the above 
conclusion®^. It is clearly stated therein that the Sufiga king 
Bhanumitra, at the instigation of his minister®® had forced a great 

(32) Vide Vol. Ill; of course, I have stated there, that the last ^uuga king 
Bevabhuti was killed by Vasudev, the first of the KaUva dynasty, but it is 
inore reasonable to believe that the last member of the Sunga dynasty was 
killed, by the last member of the KaUva dynasty. The five points stated 
abo\ e support this. 

(33) Vide accounts of Kharvel, PuSpamitra, and Simukh. I have discussed , 
these things in details there. 

(34) Vide the account of Sunga dynastJ^ 

(35) Though we are not given the name of the ministers, yet we haVe 
teasons to believe that, these KaUva ministers were, like their Sunga kings# 
followers of the Vedic religion. It is an open fact that all the Sunga kings 
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Jaina monk named Kaliksuri to leave Avanti during monsoon®®. 
Now, no king probably dares to interfere with religious rites and 
ceremonies of a faith, even if he himself belongs to another faith, 
]p:ven - if we take for granted, that such impossible event really 
took place, yet a Jaina monk might be persecuted by a king who 
is not a Jain, but not by a Jaina king. Now, if Dhankatak may 
be -taken to have been under the rule of Kanva dynasty, this 
would have been impossible because Dhankatak was under the 
sway of the paramount power of emperor Kharvel, who was a 
Jain. Hence Kaliksuii must not have been persecuted by a king 
who w’as under the power of a Jaina emperor. Thus Kanva dynasty 
was connected with Avanti and not with Dhankatak. 

Taking all these difficulties into consideration, it would be 
more reasonable to consider Kanva dynasty to be contemporary 
of the kings of Avanti, instead of Simukh. I request the reader to 
' act according to his own sense of judgment. 

I have already stated that this Amaravati, and the Amaravati 
in Berar, are different cities. I here concern myself with that 
Amaravati which was the capital of Bennakatak or Dhankatak. 


At present this AmaraVati is a small village. It became 
famous in history when the famous Amaravati stupa was 

discovered while digging a hill near this village. 
Information about Chintapale district, which is just 

stupa Village, had got a palace built on this 

hill two hundred years ago Because this Ama- 


ravati is only a small village, historians have thought, that it 
represents only a subrub of the great old city. Now exactly half 
a mile in the west of this village, is another village named 


were adversaries of Jamism, and missed no opportunity of persecuting Jains 
(Vide the account of Agnimitra and PataJjali in Vol. III). The Puranas also 
have stated that the members of KaUva dynasty were almost like kings, which 
proves that they must have been the cause of persecution of the Jains, even 
though the ‘orders may have been issued in the name of the king, end that 
they have persecuted the Jams means, that they themselves weie not Jams. 

(36) It is a tenet of Jainism that monks should^ stay in the same place 
from the 14th day of Ashadh to the 14th day of Kartik, i. e. 4 months. 
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Dharnikot. which, then was thought to be the capital of Dhana* 
katak. Finally historians have come to the conclusion that the 
old capital of Dhankatak or Bennakatak, must have spread between ^ 
these two villages, and that its length or area was miles® 
The stupa which Has been discovered here, is 'believed by the 
historians to be belonging to Bauddhas. I hold different opinions 
about the situation of the capital, and about this stupa. I request 
the reader to read them in the account of emperor Kharvel, 
because they are connected with Hathigumfa inscription. 

( 12 ) ANDHRA 

i 

The forest of Dandka, which is often mentioned in ^Ramayan 
and Mahabharat, was included in the country of Andhra, which 
stretched from the boundary line of Bennakatak to Mount Sahyandri 
in the west. In very old times it was full of dense and impene- 
trable forests. In the 8th century B. C. the number of such forests 
had already decreased; while during the three succeeding centuries 
they were rapidly destroyed due to famines, and due to people 
find it necessary to cut them down, because they required more 
land^ fit for human habitation®®. The process of colonization began 
and thus Andhra became the residence of civilized people. Further 
information about this country ( as about Magadh ) will be given 
in separate chapters. 

( 13 ) KALING 

I shall describe the boundaries of this country in the account 
of Chedi dynasty which ruled over it. I shall here attempt to 
to explain the meaning of the word Trikaling ”, which is much 
used and discussed by historians. 


(37) A. R. S. I. Vol. I. ( New. Imp. Series Np. VI ). 1882 pp. 13* “ The 
town Dharnxkot is the ancient Dhanya-katalc or Dhanyakatak the capital of 
Maha Andhra, and lies about eighteen miles m a direct line to the westward 
of Bezawada on the south bank of the river Krsna. It is said to have extended 
3^ nnles in length and half a mile to the east, of the modern town of 
Amaravati. A large town no doubt surrounded it. 

(38) Vide f. n. no. 9 on pp, 50, Chapter III; and paragraphs in the text 
connected with it. 
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The etymological meaning of the word is **Tri=three, and 
Kalingethe. country of Kali^og*’. This does not mean that there 

were three different countries bearing the name 
Kaling and Trika- baling, which is improbable. It may mean 
**** a group of three neighbouring countries under 

the sway of Kaling, It is not reasonable to believe that the 
sway of the rulers of Kaling was over the same region at all 
times. The area of their kingdom might have increased at times, 
as well might have decreased at other times. Different neighbouring 
countries might have come under their sway at different times. 
Hence the word Trikaliiig might have meant a combination of 
any three countries, which at a particular time, were under the 
sway of Kaliiig kings i. e. the word does not mekn a combination 
of the same three countries at all times. If thus the meaning of 
this word is rightly understood once for all, many confusions might 
be cleared up — confusions which purturb many historians. 

Due to the reason stated above, Trikaling meant a poup 
of three countries, Afiga, Vamsa,®^ and Kaling during the reign o 
king Karkandu ( or Mahameghvahan*® ), the founder of Che i 
dynasty; while during the reign of Kharvel, who is famous or is 
Hathlgumfa inscription, it meant a group of three countries named 
Kaliffg, Chola and Paridya. At still another time it meant a 
group of three countries named Kaling, Vanga ( coasta 
of Banga desa, or which was called Samtat ) and Suvarna umi 
(coastal region of Burma It is possible that during t e reign o 
some Andhra king, it might have meant a group o t ree coun ries 

named Kalifig, Andlira and Chola. 


(39) See the previous pages of this volume. 


t39j See the previous pages or luib — 

(40) Cf. t. n. no. 144 m Chapter V, and the paragraphs to the teat 

onuected with it. , 4. j 

(41) Cf. f. n. no. 128 Chapter V. b^tosoovered 

1. Journal of Bihar Research ^ ' b^ote the Christian era and 

hat the Kahng people went to and hence called Mndu- 

stablished a kingdom which comprised th e Tiikalingas. Whole 

:a!ing (Mndu means three to the Telaigu Uttal... 

onntry was a part of the Trikaliigas. Tr.-lratog=M“®;^^“T 

J. S. I. Vol. n. pp. Ill, 164 Ifalinga .provinces of Telngn 

^ 22 
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Chedi dynasty and the country over which it ruled Chapter 

e 


We have explained in the previous pages of this volume, that 
“ Chedi desa ” is a time-old name, and existed even in the time 




. j of Mahabharat; while Chedi dynasty began in 
Chedi ^^asty and century B. C. Cfiedi desa and Chedi 

which it ruled dynasty, thus were not connected from the 

very beginning. Like the word “TrifeaUng^V 
“Chedi desa”^® and Chedi dynasty had different meamrigs at 
different times* 


Emperor Kharvel belonged to a Chedi dynasty which began 
at quite a different time from the Chedi dynasty which began 
with Karkandu. There have been later on, still two more Chedi 
dynasties ( one of them ruled it about 243 A. D. and the second 
during 10th century A. D. ). Thus many different Chedi dynasties 
have ruled over Chedi desa, which has been the same throughout. 
Again the areas of the kingdoms of different Chedi dynasties also 
differed from one another. One has to be very careful in the use 
of these words. 


It has been already stated that king Karkandu was born of 
Padmavati, queen of king DadKivahan of Afiga^®. But his birth— 

Who was the founder ^ Dantpur, the capital 

of the Chedi dynasty Vamsa or Chedi de^a. He was forced, t'6 

leave this country, and had, by a fortunate 
coincidence^^ become the king of Kanchanpur, the capital of 
Kaling. Afterwards he had become the ruler of both Kaling 

Pp. 37 Vol. I of "Bharat no Prachin Rajvaiusa ”, It is stated on the 

authority of Sir Cunningham that it consisted of Dhankafak, AndHra and 
Kaling. 

E>ey s A. G. I. pp. 32; the whole coastal region on the south of Orissa. 
This will make it clear that Trikaling meant a group of three countries 
which were different at different times. 

(42) Though Chedidesa has represented the same region throughout, 
different opinions prevail as to its boundaries. 

(43) Vide the comments on Chap. IX of the Jaina Agamsutra" Uttaradhyayan", 

(44) The reasons for my holding this opinion are as follows*.— (I) In Jaina 
books it is stated that (Vide pp. 88 Kalpa S. Com.)* Mahavir stayed in Vajra- 
bhumi.(i)(Va3ra=hard, Bhumi=soil. It means hard soil, that is suchcountry< 
in wnich religious preaching has very little effect on the minds of the audience), 
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j ■* 

and Chedi. Some time after this, Anga desa was also annexed 
by , him to his own kingdom, due to the death of Dadhivahan, his 
father. Thus he became the ruler of three countries, which were 

r - ■ ’ ' ' I ' 

during ^the monsoon of the ninth year of his life as a monk.,( i. e. in 559 B. C.). 
The king of this region was a friend of Mahavir’s father Siddhartha. (2) Secondly, 
,we have the account of king Karkandu’s birth in a forest after ^the elephant 
had run away With queen Padmavatl, and his getting the throne of Kalirig 
•■by a fortunate coincidence. We have proved the time of his getting this throne 
as a young man, to be 528 B. C. (3) Mahavir, being a~ Tirthankar might, 
have possibly gone on pilgrimages to places where the former twenty-three 
Tirthankars had attained salvation (Vide the account of Priyadarsin). One of 
these places is Sametsikhar, which is now called Parsvanath full by non-Jains, 
and at the foot of which (ii) is a rock edict erected by the gteat Jama 
Emperor Samprati, who has erected similar rock-edicts at all the other places 
of Tirthankars. Taking all these things into consideration one is induced to 
conjecture that the king of Vajrabhumi, who was a friend of Siddhartha, must 
have died shortly leaving no son behmd him, and that .Karkandu might have 
ascended the throne of Kaling at the same time, (4) .This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that Vajrabhumi means a country where religious preaching 
has very little effect on the mind of the people but not an uncivilized or 
Anarya (iii) country as some historians believe. A writer^(iv) supports this 
opinion of mine : “In^B. C. 7th century Kaling was known as the kingdom 
of 5.ry^varta”. ( v ) Again it is not reasonable to believe that twenty of the 
twenty-four Jaina Urthankars 'might' have selected an uncivilized region ( vi ) 
(Sametsikhar), as a fit place for releasing their souls for the attainment of 
salvation. (5) Ksemraj was a king of Kaling; Karkandu was also a king of 
Kaling. If we take Ksemraj to be, the third .in the line, (and the time of his 
rule is about 472 B. C.) the interval between his reign ’and that of Karkandu, 
who was the first, is quite reasonable (vli) (6) The time 'of Karkandu also 
agrees with the time given in a list of Kaling kings which is prepared by a 
writer (see above). I have conjectured Karkandu to be the founder pf Chedi 
dynasty, after paying due attention to all these reasons, I would not wonder 
if it is accepted as, a fact after some time. 

Eoot notes to f, n. no, 44. 

( i ) There is no mention of pither the death of the king of VajrabhQmii 
or of his having no heir. 

( ii ) At the foot of Sametsikhar, was the city of Dhauli JagudS ( foi? 
further details vide the account of Priyadarsin), just as at the foot of Astapad 
was Kalsi, at the foot of Gimar Jirjanagar* at the foot of Chai^papuri, 
Rupnath and at the, foot Pavapuri, Sanchl ( ? )» 
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Who was the founder of the Chedi dynasty ? Chaptet 

I 

I- ' ^ 

together called Trikaling^®. We' would naturally want to "know 
the reason why he called his dynasty Chedi instead of Kaliiig 
of which he had become the ruler first of all. The reason for this, 
preference might be his desire to commemorate the name of Chedi 
in which he was born and was brought up as a child. Again he 
had no blood relation with the former king of Kaliiig. An adopted 
ruler generally begins a new dynasty with his own name. Karkandu^® 

(iii) It is supposed that this country was the hilly region of Himalaya 
on the north of ^ravasti, because it was uncivilized, 

( iv) Vide pp. 13 part I Vol. II. J. O. B. R. S. 

c 

( V ) For the explanation of Arya and Anarya countries vide paragraphs 
on it, in the first and second chapters. 

(vi) Jama monks prefer unhabited places to populous places in order to 
be as less m touch with worldly life as possible. Hence Mahavir might have 
selected this place which is on the boundary line of Orissa, (which was the 
boundary of Chedi or Vauisa desa in olden times) instead of Dhauh Jaguda, 
Writers might have called it Vajrabhumi because it was less- civilized. 

( vii ) Vide the account of Chedi desa for the length of this interval, 

(45) Vide previous pages of the book. 

4" J, O. B. R. S. XIII, P. 223. We know the Chedis, as the i well-known 
Vedic and classical ruling family which seems to have migrated into Orissa 
from Mahakosal (J, N. I. Pp. 147, fn. 2). 

(46) A writer (Pp. 9 to 14 of "Jaina Jagrti” (monthly;) no, 4 Vol. I 
published from Saugli, Maharastra) has supplied us the following list;— 

(1) Sulochan; Surath. 

(2) (Son-in-law) ^obhanray (Chetak’s son) 508 B. C. ' 

(3) 0 

(4) 0 - ^ 

(5) 0 

(6) Chan^ray... Contemporary, Nandraj of Magadh; Vira Era 149. 

(7) 0 , - ' 

( 8 ) 0 ^ 

(9) Ksemraj. 262 B. C. (Vira Era 265) conquered by Asoka. 

(10) Buddharaj— .Independent king of Kaling. 

(11) Emperor Kharvel Bhikhuraj. 

(All the dates and vacant places in the above list are based on thfi 
assumption that Pufpamitra— Brhaspatimitra was defeated by Kharvel, and 
therefore are wrong. The writer has given no proofs to support his - list. I 
think there is some truth here, in the name of the founder). 
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might have founded a new dynasty due to any of the above stated 
motives. Hence Karkandu was the founder of the Chedi dynasty^^. 

Thus Karkandu must be taken to be the founder of the 
' Chedi dynasty. It is difficult to fix the year in which it was 

founded. We have taken 577 B. C. to be the 
birth of Karkandu. In 538 B. C. 
he became the king of Kaling^® and when 
his father Dadhivahan died in 556 B. C., he became the ruler 
' of “ Trikaling ”, and began to call himself Meghvahan in accor- 
dance with his father’s name. Thus we can take either 558 B. C. 
or 556 B. C. to be the year in which Chedi dynasty was founded. 

It is possible also to fix a third date of the founding of this 
dynasty. Some historians say that emperor Kharvel was the 
third king of Chedi - dynasty, some say he was the sixth, and 
' some state even a further number^®. If we take him to be the 
third king, we shall have to take his grand father Ksemraj as 
the founder of Chedi dynasty. (Kharvel’s father was Buddharaj). 
Now Ksemraj’s reign is said to have began in 472 B. C.®^ So 
in all, we have three dates ! (1) .558 B. C. (2) 556 B, C» (3) 
472 B. C. 

We have seen how, a boy brought up in the house of the 
keeper of a cemetery, became king of Kaling, and then of 
Trikaling, by sheer luck and fortunate coincidences. He must 
have adopted the name of Meghvahan, because there was a great 

(47) Karkandu can also be called "Pravrtta Chakra”; and it is stated- in 
the 17th line of Hathigumfa inscriprion that Kharvel was a descendant ^of 
“Pravrtta Chakra”. < for the meaning of “Pravrtta Chakra” vide the acconnt 

of Kharvel). 

(48) We have stated its date to be 563 B. C. elsewhere, but 565 B.*C. is 
more probable. 

From the list given above, if we omit the vacant numbers, we will have 
six numbers, and the sixth is Kharvel. Do they mean 6th in this way ? 

(49) Cf. f. n. no. 46 and 48 above. 

(5C) Separate chapters will have to be written about all these details of 
Chedi dynasty. 
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i66 "An account of the life of Karkandu Chapter 

' ' ( 

•» > 

amount of rainfall in his country due to its having dense forests; 

A * « (Megh=rain, Vahan=inducer). ^ Again this name 

An account of the . ' r , . r 

life of Karkandu accordance with the name of his father®^ 

as he found later on, when he became the 

• ^ 

ruler of a large territory; because he got the kingdom of his father, 
he began to call himself “Mahameghvahan”®®. 

I 

We have stated how he ^had jokingly asked the brahamin 
boy of Dantpur (whom he had promised a village if he became 
a king) to approach Dadhivahan. As a result, he came to know ^ 
his parents and his family. Only a short time after ,this, Champa- 
nagari was invaded and plundered by Satanik of Vatsa, and 
Dadhivahan after running away to an unknown place, died. In 
556 B. C. he became the ruler of Trikaling, because of the 
union of Chedi; Kaling and Ahga. 

Because he came to know of his real parents from his 
mother Padmavati, who had become a Jaina nun, he became 
devout Jain himself. He got a fine Jaina temple built in his 
.capital Kanchanpur®® and set up in it a gold idol®^ of Parsva- 
nath®®. No further information about his life is available, except 

(51) His fathers’s name was Dadhivahan; Meghvahan is in accordance 
with it. 

(52) His first name might have been different. He might have adopted 
the name “Mahameghvahan” from this time. 

(53) Kanchanpur A city of gold. It might have been ^ given this name 
ecause (1) The region surroundmg it might have contained gold mines, "(2) The , 

city might have been a great trade centre. (3) It inight,have been so called to 
indicate the significance of that gold idol and hence Meghvahan might have 
given this name. But this third reason is not possible, because Kauchanpuf ’ 
was its name even before KarkaJjdu ascended the throne. It .is possible, that , - 
e gold idol might have been there, even before Kurkaudu’s time, an^ hence ’ 
1 might have derived its name from it. (We do not know the time, since 
when the idol was there). (Cf. f. n. no. 54, 65, 67 below). ' ’ 

(54) Mahavir was yet alive and had not acquired Kaivalyagnan. so hd 
CO not have been called a Tirthankar. Hence all the Jams can be called the 

evotees of Parsvanath, and hence worshipped him (see further). 

(55) This IS the first time in the history of Jaina religion when an idol 
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that how his reign ended. He had a favourite bull, which died. 
The king, from thence began to feel that all things were transitory 
in the w'orld, in which his interest was lost. He became a Jaina 
morik and then became Pratyek-buddha®®. This took place in 
537 B. His reign must have been peaceful, and for the 
good, of the people. 


Some have called K.^emraj, the grandfather of Kharvel, to 
be the third king of the Chedi dynasty®®. We have proved 
_ - . Meghvahan to be the founder of the dynasty, 

his dynasty know the name of the second king. 

Meghvahan’s reign ended in 537 B. C.; while 
Kiemraj’s reign began in 472 B. C. So the intervening 65 years 
will have to be ascribed to the 2nd king. But it must not have 
happened so; (see the paragraph below) so we shall have to 
conclude that for a time, either between the second and the 
third, or between the third and the fourth, Kaliiig’s independence 
might have been lost and the rule of the Chedi dynasty destroyed. 


It is clearly stated in the Hathlgumfa inscription that Nanda, 
"king of Magadh, had invaded Kaling during the reign of 
K^emraj, had defeated him, and had carried away the famous 
Jaina idol to Magadh. This proves that Kalihg was an independent 


of a Ilrthankar was set up (557 B. C.). Though Vijayayanandsun has stated 
that at Bhadresver lu Cutch an idol was set up in Parsvanath Eta 23 (754 B.C.); 
we are not certain whether 23 really denotes Parsva Era. (A,nanda; Bhavnagar), 

(56) Bharatesvar B. V. pp. 105-106 & 213: Pratyek-buddha=SeIf-made monk, 
one who has not followed any preceptor. Again it is a rule that a Pratyek— 
buddha acquires Kaivalyagnan first and then salvation. The reader will see 
in the account of Sindhu— Sauvir, that Udayan was the last king, to 
attain salvation. Hence monk Karkandu died before monk Udayan. One who 
- acquires Kaivalyagnan is called a “ Pravttta Chakra (Vide the account of 
king Kharvel, and paragraphs of Hathiguuifa inscription). 

i 

(57) Vide the account of king Srenfic. 

(58) If we take Kharvel to be the sixth, Ksemraj should be taken to be 
the fourth and Buddharaj to be the fifth; but no one has taken Kharvel 'to be 
the fifth, so Ksemraj can be taken to be the fourth but-not to be the Srd. 

definitely. ( cf. f. n. no. 64 ), 
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Chaptey.' 

1 


country at the time of invasion, otherwise, it . would not have been 
necessary for Nand to invade it. This Nand was Nand the ^ first 
or Nandivardhan®®. This means that Kalihg was’ an independent 
country during the reign of Nand the first. ( 473-456 B. C. ) 
Again emperor Udayin of Magadh ( who ruled from 496 B. C, ^ 
to 480 B. C.), had conquered the whole southern India upto 
Cape Comorin; i. e. Kaling was under the sway of Udayin®®. 
In short Kaling was not an independent country from 496 B. C. 
or 492 B. C. (M. E. 31 or 35®^), to 475 or 472 B. C. (M..E.-. 
52 or 55) which is the year of the beginning of the reign of 
Ksemraj®®. For 17 j^ears it w’as under the sway of the king 


of Magadh. 

We can, thus, arrange the chronological list of the Chedi 
dynasty as follows: — 


(1) Meghvahan. 
(2-3) Members 

Kalifig lost its 
independence. 
(4) K^emraj, 


B. C. 

558-537 21 
537-492 45 


B.- M. E. 
31-10 

10-35 M. E. 


492-475 17 35- 52 , 

475-439 36 52- 88 

Now v>^e shall make an attempt to find out the names of 
the second and third rulers and the tenures of their reigns. In 
foot note no. 46, Sulochan or Surath is stated to be the first king, 
who was followed by his son-in-law Sobhan-ray. Though the 
writer has given no evidence®® in support of his names, yet his 
list seems to contain some truth, if not the whole.- So we shall 
accept his names. Now let us think out the relation between 
them. The second king in the list has been -called the son of 


(59) Vide the account of his life further in this book. 

(60) This event is known in history — as ‘'Angamagadha” (Puratattva' Vol. H, 
pp. 233. because Aiiga was a part of the kingdom of Kaling*v 

(61) Udaym changed his capital to Patliputra. Then he conquered Kaling* 
B. C. 492. (Vide the account of his life). 

(62) Vide the account of Chedi dynasty for Ksemraj, Buddharaj and 
Bhikhuraj. 

(63) “Anekanta” monthly from Delhi 1930, Vol,!lI, no. 376. 
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Chetak. But Chefcak died leaving no son behind him, and his 
kingdom of Vai^ali was annexed to the kingdom of Magadh by 
Kutiik®®, So he must not have been the son of Chetak. He 
must have been related with the family of Chetak because 
Karapdu’s father Dadhivahan was a son-in-law of Chetak, It 
appears that the writer has committed some mistake while 
adopting his material from the origmal book. (It .might have been 
a mistake in the script of the original book). Let us rearrange 
the list as follows: — 


(1) (Son of Dadhivahan, 

son-in-law of Chetak® 

( 2 ) (Son-in-law?) 


(3) (Son) 


Sulochan or ( Karkandu the 
founder of Chedi dynasty) 

Surath (Karkandu died leaving 
no son behind him. So 
his son-in-law might have 
succeeded him. 

( §obhan-ray ) Then the throne • 
was vacant for some years 
( M. E. 35 to M. E. 52 ) 
and then Kiemraj ascended 
' the throne. 


Let us now fix up their years of rule. The writer states 
"the time of Sobhan-ray as Vira E. 18. We have stated that 
Kaling lost its independence in Vira Era 35. So the tenure of 


(63) Vide pp. 133, Chapter V. 

(64) If we take Sulochan to be Dadhivahan, he is the son-in-law of 
Chetak. If we take him to be the founder, we shall have to take his son to 
be Surath, or Karkaudu, or Meghvahan, as follows: — 

(1) Siuath (3) Chand-ray 

(2) 6obhan-iay (son-in-law) (4) Ksemiaj. 

If we arrange the list thus, the interregnum will have to be dropped, and 
the continuity of the Chedi dynasty would be preserved, and Chandray would 
have to be taken to be a vassal of Udayan Bhat. Then Ksemraj, after 
Chaudray’s death, took advantage of the weakness of Magadha kings, and declared 
the independence of Kahng. We shall have to arrange facts thus. Which of 
the two theories is better, we leave to the scholars to decide ? 

23 


Another alternative ^ ' Chapter 

the reign of Sobhan-ray would be 18 to 17 years. Hence SuratVa 
time would be from 537 B. C. (B. M. 10) to 509 B. C. (M. E. 
X'8). Let us restate the list to avoid the possibility of mistake. 

(1) Sulochan : Karkandu : Mahameghvahan. 

558 B. C. to 537 B. C. 21 years. (B. M. 31 to B. M. 10). 

( 2 ) Surath. (Son-in-law) 

^ 537 B. C. to 509 B. C. 28 years. (B. M. 10 to M. E. 18) ^ 

(3) Sobhan-ray (Son) 

509 B. C. to 492 B. C. 17 years. (M. E. 18 to 35). 
Interregnum (under the sway of Magadh 492 to 475 B. C. 
(M. E. 35 to 52) 

(It is better to ascribe this seventeen years to the rule of 
Chandray; ^hile taking §obhan-ray & Chandray to be 
the same, his total tenure of reign will be 34 years, 

(4) Ksemraj. 475 B. C. to 439 B. C.=36 (Mi E. 52 to 88). « 

(5) Buddha-raj 1 , , 

(6) Bhikhkhu-raj J account of Chedi dynasty. 

We already know that emperor K.arkap.du was the lord of 
the trio of countries named Ahga, Vam§a, and KaUhg. Again, 

Srenik had annexed his kingdom to the empire 
Another alternative of Magadh, when Karkan-du died without a 

son. On the other hand, evidence given in 
succeeding pages, will lead us to believe that he was succeeded 
by his son-in-law. When Ajatsatru became the emperor of 
Magadh he ^ changed his capital from Rajgrhl to Champapuri 
which was situated in Ahgadesa. This fact makes us conclude that 
hgadesa must have been under the direct power of the Magadha 
mpire. Flence Sreiiik must have placed the remaining, two 
countries, namely, Kaliitg and Vam^a, under the power of the 
son in law of Karkaiidu. This must have been the reason of the 
people speaking of Anga and Magadh in the same breath as 
Anga-Magadha 

Due to the prevalence of the federal system of government 
m ose times, Kaliiig, though 'under the suzerainty of Magadh 
must have been a semi-free country, right from 537 B. C. to 
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492 B. C. when emperor Udayan who made Patliputra his capital 
came to the throne. Udayan subjected it to his direct rule, and 
this condition continued upto the sudden death of emperor 
Anuruddha in 474 B. C. The next emperor Mund was not much 
interested in the affairs of his kingdom; hence, Ksemraj, a descen- 
dant of Karkaudu took advantage of the opportunity and 
proclaimed himself the independent king of Kaliiig. Thus we 
come to the conclusion that both Surath and Sobanray were 
semi-independent vassals of the emperors of Magadh under a 
federal regime. After the death of the latter, there followed an 
interregnum of seventeen years, (or we may take the other 
alternative of considering Chanda-ray as a vassal - king for 
these years). 

Thus we have three alternatives for Kaling during 537 to 
475 B. C.=62 years. 

(1) As a part of Magadha Empire for all the 62 years* 

(2) For first 45 years according to the federal system of 
government, and for last 17 years as a part of the Magadha Empire. 

(3) For first 45 years according to the federal system, and 
as a vassal of the Magadha Empire for last 17 years. I am 
inclined towards the second alternative. 

We know that Karkandu was a Jain. It was one of the 
conventions of Jainism that all the Jains considered themselves 

to be the followers of the preceding Tirthankat 
Something about Xirthankar did not acquire 

t at gold i of Kaivalya ” gnan; after obtaining which, only 
he can preach his gospel among the Jams. Karkandu, thus, was 
a follower of Parsvanath, because during his lifetime the next 
Tirthankar, Mahavir, had not acquired “ Kaivalya gnan It is 
but natural that he might have established an idol of Parivanath 
on account of his devotion to him; and we know that he had 
established®® an idol of Parsvanath in his capital. 

(65) It is not known whether he got this idol newly made or brought it 
from some other j?lace because of its majesty. The second alternative is more 
jpossible than the first; cf. f. n. nosi 53 and 68), 
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Something about that gold idol- Chapter 

^ •*e' 

The efforts of kshatriyas to vindicate their self-respect under - 
all circumstances need no new introduction here. They are known 
to have sacrificed their .lives even for the protection of things 
temporal; the more they would do so, for things religious and 
spiritual. Again, in those times, even an ordinary man, not to 
talk of these kshatriya warriors, considered all worldly things to 
be of less value than religious or spiritual things, and was ready 
to sacrifice anything, even his life for the sake of his religion. 
Hence Ksemraj must have felt the insult very deeply, when the 
emperor of Magadh, Nanda the first, invaded Kaling and took 
away by force that gold image; he must have made several 

i 

efforts in vain to regain the idol from Hand, who was very 
powerful. But he had no alternative but to swallow the insult, 
as he w^as only a small king, (we know that he was the reviver 
of Chedi dynasty). The insult was too deep to be iorgotten by 
his descendants; and his grandson, emperor Kharvel, as we 
read in the Hathigurrifa inscription, not only recovered the . idol 
from Brhaspatimitra, the successor of Nand, but made him lie 
down prostrate before that same idol (a very great insult for ah 
emperor like him.) Then he re-established the idol in his capital. 

Perhaps some of my readers will think it foolish on the part^ 
of these great emperors to shed blood of innumerable men -and 
beasts for a trifling®® and life-less®"^ thing like an idol. But the 
readers must realise that these kshatriya kings were great 
worshippers of such idols. Again the idol itself, even to-day, is 
so majestic and awe-inspiring®®, that whoever sees it even to-day 
will feel, that those emperors were justified in shedding so much 
blood for it. (We shall have to discus this matter in detail in 
the account of Emperor Kharvel). 


(66) Triflmg, because kings are generally found to be fighting for territories 
and not for idols. 

(67) Certainly there is no real life in an idol, its devotees invest it with 
& sort of dnme life because they are inspired to do ao. 

(6S) This idol must have been of a very ancient origin; Karkaudu might 
have established it in his capital because of this. 
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Little is known about the lives, or the events during the 
reigns, of both Suralh and Sobhanray. After Sobhanray, either 

Successors of an inteiregnum of seventeen years, 

Karkandu Chandraj reigned as a vassal of Magadh. 

Then, some historians have called Ksemiaj to 
be the reviver of the Chedi dynasty, and some have called^*’^ him 
the fourth in the line. It is more reasonable to believe that 
Ksemraj was not the fourth but the fifth m line, because it would 
have been almost impossible for him to have revived the Chedi 
dynasty, had Udayan’® whose power spread to the farthest 
southern end of India, exterminated the dynasty and annexed 
Kalihg to the empire of Magadh. Hence we must admit the 
possibility of Chaiidray nominally ruling over Kalmg during these 
seventeen years; because kings of those times had no great fasci- 
nation for increasing their teiritories’^, their ambition being satisfied 
when other kings acknowledged their suzerainty Again, Hathl- 
gumfa inscription’^ informs us that emperor Nand has been very 
angry when Ksemraj revived his dynasty’"^. All the details about 
how he established his claim and independence will be given in 
the chapter on the account of the Chedi dynasty. 


(69) Kspmraj really deserves a tribute because he revived the Chedi dynasty 
after a long period, during which both i^obhaniay and Cfaaudray were content 
to be vassals of the empeior of Magadh. (Cf; f. h. 64). 

(-70) Vide the account of Udajanbhal for details. 

(71) Historical events show us that this desire for territorial expansion 
incieased very much among kings after the death of emperor Pnyadarsin. 

(72) Inscriptions by Priyadarsm prove this, as clearly as day-light. 

' (73) In line 17, emperor Kharvel declares himself to be the descendant 

of “Pravrttachakra"; for the meaning of which vide the account of empeior 

Kharvel. 

(74) An emperor Mund of Magadh was weak-minded, hence Ksemraj look 
advantage of the oppoitunity and revived his dynasty. Nandivardhan, the primd 
minister and the commands -m-chief of Magadh, murdered the emperor, and 
himself became the emperor of Magadh; be then invaded Kalmg. ( for details 
Vide the account of Nandi\ardhan, 
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Avanti-Malva 


Chapter 


(14) AVANTI-MALVl 

The descriptions of the famous Chinese traveller- Hu-en-CHang 
have been translated into English, and have been published as the - 
“Records of the Western World’^"'®. In them, Malva and Ujjayini 
have been stated to be separate provinces having equal areas'^® 
i. e. 3,000 Lis,, and their capitals also having equal areas, i. e. 
30 Lis. It is further stated that the river Mahl flowed both to 
the south and to the east of the capital of' Malva'^'^, that on the 
N. W. of Malva was the country of Bhrgukachchha with an area 
of 2,000 Lis.; that on the S. E. of Bhrgukachchha was the country - 
of Gurjar with an area of 2,800 Lis.^®. The above statements make 
it very clear that at sometimes (i. e. in 634 B. C.) Ujjayini and 
Malva were separate provinces. In support of this, we can quote 
Mr. Rhys Davis, who says^®, “It was called Avanti at least as 
late as the second century A. D. (Vide Rudradaman's inscription 
at Junagadh) but from the 7th or 8th century, it was called Malva® 

Hence we come to the following conclusions:-( i ) Upto the 
time when the inscription was made at Junagadh both the provinces 
were known by only one name of Avanti (dividedin to East 
Akaravanti and West Akaravanti)®^. ( ii ) From 533 A. D. ( It 

(75) Vide pp. 260 to 270 of volume II, and f. n. no. 32, 61 and 62. ' 

(76) 1 Li.=^ mile (sometimes it is or of a mile). 

(77) Dhara-nagari must have been the capital of Malva at this time. 

(78) Vide Chapter III for the boundaries of these two countries. ' ^ 

(79) “The Buddhistic India” pp. 28. 

(80) In the monthly, named “Jama Dharma Prakas” (No. +3 Pp. 420-24 
of 1928 A. D.) the present writer has proved, that the Malava Era began in 
517 A. D,, (533 A. D is another alternative, because the Vikrama year at 
that time was 589), and that the founder of the Parmar dynasty was king 
Yasodharman or Vikramaditya ( Vide Pre. CCXIX of “Go4vaho” by Mr. Hall ), 
or Siladitin,. It is a well-known historical fact that from 533 A. D. onwards 
Rajputs were divided into four families, or dynasties. 

(81) This word has four meanings as explained below. — 

(a) The word “Akara” means a “mine” or a “collection”. In the eastern 
portion of Avanti there were many rock and pillar inscriptions; hence tha 
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' ' Successors of Karkandu 

ought to be reaUy 517 A. D.), when the Patmar dynasty was 
es abhshed, they were known by two separate names of MSlvS 
and Ujjayini wit h areas already stated above; they continued to 

eastern portion might have reasonably been called “Eastern Akaravanti”, In the 
western portion, however, there are no such inscriptions; hence it can be 
^ called only "Western Avanti” but not "Western Akaravanti”. 

(b) The word ‘Akara” might have been the name of a particular region. 
(Vide the account of Sindh Sauvira) Perhaps the region of Sanchi and Bhilsa 
might have been ^ given this name. 

(cj^^In E.^ I. Vol. VIIT, (in the rock-inscription of the lake Sudarsan), the 
words Purvaparakar" and “Avanti” have been used as if they were separate 
words. Scholars have said that here "Apara” means the “West” because the 
preceding word is Purva”, which means the “East”. This is not a proper 
meaning, because it would thus have a grammatical error. The word “Avanti” 
has been used in the singular. If the word “Purvapara” had meant Eastern 
and Western Avanti, Avanti must have been used in the dual number i, e. 
Avautee and not Avanti, which is singular. Again, in that case, instead of 
Purvaparakar”, which is in the singular, the correct grammatical form should 
have been Purvaparakarau” which is the dual form; and the lyhole would 
have been written as "Purvaparakarau Avantee”, or better still, as the word 
Akara” in this case, becomes rather superfluous, it would have been 
Purvaparau Avantee”. Had the writer wanted to use one compound word for 
both the words, he would have written "Purvaparalraravanti". But as the 
writer has written in none of the above stated ways, but has chosen to write 
Purvaparakar ” and “ Avanti ”, the word " Apar ” means the “ hind part ”, 
just as ’‘Apara-tatri" means the "hind part of the night”. Thus it would mean 
“ that eastern region of Avanti in the hind parts of which ” are situated the 
numerous pillar inscriptions. 

(d) The eastern portion has two names, "Akar” and "Dasartia” [^]. 

, The present writer finds the meanings given in (b) and (c) to be more 
satisfactory than those in (a) and (d). 

[^] (Vide Puratattva Vol. I pp. 52. The word "DakrUa” is said to have 
meant "ten parts”. When king Udaym of Sindh Sauvir was returning from 
Avanti, he had encamped himself near a city named Daspur, and had divided 
his army into ten parts. Hence the place was named "DasarUa”. But this 
seems hardly possible, because, in that case, “DasarUa” must have been m 
the west of Avanti, towards which direction Udaym was going to his country. 
We are talking here about the east of Avauti and not of the west. The word 
“DasariiavTt”, however, has been used m Jaina books, and there it means tfle 
‘‘eastern mountainous region of Avanti”. 




Capitals of these provinces 


' Chapter 


\ ' 

have two names upto the coming of Hu-en-Chang in India in 634 
A. D. ( iii ) In the beginning of the 8th century®^ these two natnea^ 

combined into one, i. e. Malva. 

All the present historians of ancient India hold the opinion 
that the capital of Eastern Akaravanti was Vidi^a®^, and that the - 
• capital of the Western Akaravanti was Ujjaini. 

^ ''' one point. I believe that 

the capital of the Eastern Akaravanti was Sanchi, 
the present Sahchlgam where many pillar inscriptions are fohnd 

even to-day. - ^ ^ ^ 

The population of this city was spread over a large area, and its - 
north-east portion was called Vidisa®^. The city proper was in the 
west of Vidisa (see the map, below) and was called Sanchlpuri®^. Thus 


(82) I believe that this event took place during the reign of the famous 
king Bhoj of Malva (620-680 A. D.). Hu-en-Chang visited Malva during his 
reign, In his court flourished the two famous Sanskrit poets BaJia and Mayur, 
and also the famous Jama monk “Mantungsuri”. This Jama monk was impri- 
soned by the king, as he was envied and intrigued against by those two 
Sanskrit poets. But the monk broke open the locks of 44- cellars by composing 
44 verses m praise of his highest god. These 44 verses are collected together 
and known as “ Bhaktamar-stotra Even to day the Jams take pride in 
committing them to memory. 

(83) Scholars are of the opinion that the origin of Vidisa was Besnagar, 
or Bhilsa of to-day. Sir Cunningham, however, says, (Arch. Sur. Ind. 1874-75 
Vol. X pp. 34), ‘‘Bhilsa is said to have been founded after the desertion of 
Besnagar, but it seems more probable that the foundation of Bhilsa Jed tO" 
the abandonment of the old city”. 

(84) In Sanskrit literature as well as m v^astras, the word “Vidisa” has 
been used in the sense of a corner between any two directions. (Kal. Sut, Com. 
pp. 131.) 

Hence that portion of the capital which might have been in a paiticular 
corner, might have been given the name of “Vidisa because it was 'situated 
in a Vidisa, ( i. e. between any two directions). 

“Kalpasutra commentary pp, 59 tells us that the word “Akar means 
“the place wheie iron is found. If we have a look at the map of the region 
about Vidisa, we shall be convinced of the truth of the above statement. 

(85) Eitiiei SaHchfpuri might have been the city proper and Vidisa its suburb 
or vice versa; but it is certain that one of the alternatives is true ( for details vide 
further pages). 
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Vidi^a i^as a suburb of a city and not an independent city, 
55imilariy the capital of Videha, Visala, was divided into thre^ 
pans, namely, Kshatriya-kundgram, Va^iiyagram, and Brahman 
-kundgram, and that, out of these, Brahman-kundgram was 
Visala proper, Vidisa was the place of residence of the rich people 
of Safichipuri, while SafichTpuri itself contains most of the pillar 
inscriptions, gardens, and recreation grounds®®. It began to be 
thickly crowded by rich people, when the Mauryan emperor 
Chandragupta®’’^ got his royal palace built there and decided to 
reside there for a certain period of every year®®. It grew iU 
importance to such an extent that either thfe heir to the throne 
or a very near relative of the king, used to be appointed as the 
governor of the city and the surrounding district®®. This continued 
upto the end of the reign of A^oka. The next emperor, Priya- 
dar^in, made it the capital of his empire. Sa-fichipuri has played a 
unique part in the history of Jainism; details about which will 
.be given in the accounts of Chandragupta®® and Priyadarsin. It 
will suffice here to say that Safichipuri and the pillars about it, 
are connected with Jainism®^ and not with Buddhism, as the 
scholars believe to-day. 


(86) It was that hilly region which was frequented by saints and sages. 
(Vide pp. 175 fn. [1] and pp. 49 fn. [24] for the description of Dasarna). 

(87) It had ceased to be the' capital from M. E. 60toM. E. 155 (95 years) 
i, e, from the time of the annexation of Avanti to Magadh upto the ascension 

of Chandragupta to the throne. 

(88) It was m this city, that Chandragupta had dreamt dreams which he 
had related to the Jaina monk 6ree Bhadrabahu (Vide the account of Chandragupta). 

(89) For instance, Aloka was appointed the governor while Bindusar was 
the king, and Kunal was appointed when Asoka was the king. 

(90) Vide pp. 154 "Bhilsa Topes” by Cunningham. It is stated therein, 
'that the donation of Chandragupta to that tope; amounted to 25 thousand 
Pahas (name of a com) every year ( ,. e. 250 thousand rupees ). It has already 
been proved beyond doubt that Chandragupta was a Jam and that he had 
become a Jama monk in his old age, which makes it clear that the pillar 
inscriptions made by him near SafichipurX are connected wxthjaimsm. 

* # 

(91) See f. n. above. 
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Some more details about XJjJain 


Chapter 


This city has been considered to be one of the seven ancient 
and famous cities of India®®. It was a place for pilgrimage®® as 
well as a centre of political activities, Its importance in Western 
India was as much as that of Tak^ila in northern India® 


Upto the beginning of the rule of the kings of Pradyota 
‘dynasty on Avanti, Ujjain played an important part as its capita^ 

but just as king Prasenjit of Magadh®® Tiad 
change his capital from KuSagrapur, to 
R^jgrhi (Girivraja), because the former was a 
frequent prey to great fires,®® similarly, Chanda was often thinking 
of changing his capital from Ujjain to some other safer place, 
-because Ujjain, too, was time and again attacked by fire. Moreover 
a great fire broke out during his own reign. His ' queen, SivadevI®^ 


(92) C. H, 1. pp, 531. “It is held as one of the most famous .of all the 
cities of India. 

(93) These seven are recorded in the following couplet: — 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kasi, Kanchi Avantika | 

Puri, Dwaravati chaiva saptaita moksa-dayika || 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, Kasl, KiSchi, Avantika, and Dvaravati; — ^These 
seven cities are givers of heaven. 


For the changes that can be made in this couplet (both according to 
Jainism and the Vedic religion), vide the account „of emperor Kharvel. 

(94-) E. H, I. (V. Smith) 3rd. edi. pp, 155. 

Ujjain, the capital of western India, was equally famous (like Taksila) 
and equally suitable as the seat of viceregal governments”. 

“Ujjain the capital of Avanti”. (Pro. Hultz. Cor. Inscr. Ind.^ Vol. I. 
Intro. XXXVIII). 


^ Rec. West. World, vol. II. pp. 270 f. n. no. 82; — "Ujjain is probably the 
capiial of Avanti in Malva, the capital of Chastan”. 

Ujjain began to play an important role in the historj 
of India from the time of Asoka” (it ought to be Priyadarsm). 

, name of Emperor SreUik’s father was Prasenjit. Vide the account 

of Magadh for details. 


(96) In budding up the cities in those times, wood was much used, because 
there were many dense forests in those times. 

(97) Vide pp. 127 above. 
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however, put out the fire wholly, with the spiritual strength of 
her character®®, and hence the king dropped the idea of changing 
his capital. This was the last attack of fire on Ujjain, which was 
seriously damaged by it, though it continued to be the capital. 
I^ing Cha^ida died in 527 B. C. For the next sixty years, Ujjain 
remained in the same condition. After that, Avanti was brought 
under the rule of the Magadha Empire (467 B. C.), and the 
importance of Ujjain was on the way to its decline. In its place 
Bhilsa, which was situated 120 miles to its east®®, and which 
was surrounded by hilly regions, began to be inhabited by rich 
merchants^®® and in a short time, it became a place of greater 
importance. When Chandragupta became the emperor of Magadh 
he got a palace built there, and decided to reside there for a 
particular period of each year, due to his devotion to religion. 
Ujjain was almost forgotten, and the importance of this new 
city increased by leaps and bounds. Then Avanti was divided 
into tv/o parts^®^; Ujjain was fixed up as the capital of the 
western division, while this Vidiia (or Besnagar) was declared to 
be the capital of the eastern Avanti, which was regarded as so 
important a province, of the Magadha Empire that either the 
throne of Magadh or a very near relation of the king used to 
be appointed its governor. Bindusar was the first prince to be 
appointed as the governor of this division. When Bindusar succeeded 
Chandragupta on the throne, appointed his son A^oka, who, when 
he came to the throne, appointed his son Kupal. From the time of 
his sou, Emperor PriyadarsinSafichinagar (Vidi^anagari) was made 
the capital of the whole of India. During the rule of the kings of 
^unga dynasty, it seems that the old Ujjain was revived, and 
Safichinagar began to decline.-^ These kings being the followers of 
the Vedic religion, Jainism and hence Jaina places of pilgrimage, had 

(98) Bharatesvara B. Vritti. Trans, pp. 333. 

(99) “Coins of Ant. India”. Pp. 94. "Ujjain, the present town 36 miles N. 
of Indore, 120 miles nearly due west of Bhilsa”. 

(100) Read further in this chapter. 

(101) This IS to be taken to be true of it: it was really divided ibto two parts. 
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to suffer much, during their rule. During the reign qf Vir Vikrama- , 
ditya of the Gardabhil dynasty, Ujjain was again made the capital'- 
of the whole of India. In the first century B. C. Ujjaini was 
also called Vi^alapuri^®^. Again, it was also called Ajrqdhya 
(Ayuddha). We do not know why it was so called, can only - 
guess that as word Ayuddha means “a city the king' of which 
was invincible,” Ujjaini might have been so called. 

During the rule of the kings of the ChaSfchapa dynasty and - 
Gupta dynasty, Ujjaini maintained its prosperity. Then it began 
to decline with the decline of the Guptas. Though ,we ate mot 
concerned with Ujjaini’s later history, yet the writer wants to 
throw some light on it, so that it might be of help to .students 
of history. Ujjaini declined steadily upto 517 A. D. when it was 
again revived by the Parmar kings of Malya^®®, who established 
their power over the whole of Avanti, except its northern portion 
which was under the rule of the king of Kanoj of the Pratihac 
dynasty^®^. Both Ujjain and Dharanagari were made capitals of 
Malva, in the time of king Bhoj ;^whose .court was visited by, 
Hu-en-Chang.^®® 


The above-stated details give us to understand that Vidisa- 
Safichipuri, Ujjaini, and Dharanagari were very important places 
in those times; they were prosperous and flourishing centres 
of trade and political activities. Trunk roads united them with 
the capitals of other countries^®'®. One of such 'trunk roads existed 
between Ujjaini and Kausambi via Godhi, Divisa^®^ and Valsevat. 

It is but proper that the description qf Avanti shoidd include, 
all available information about its capital. As stated above, mo^t' 
of the modern historians of ancient India are of the opinion that' 

(102) J* B. B. R. A, S; Vol. IX. pp. 140 by Df. Bhau Daji. ' 

003-104). See the geneological lines of the Earmar and the Pratihdf 
dynasties further on. ' ' ’ ^ ' 


(105) See f. n. nos. 80 and 82. 

(106) Hardy’s "Manual ot Buddhism" pp. 336-34. 

- Here^Diwisa is most probably a corrupt lorm of Vidi^ or Besba 
fim Bhilsa ( Stupa of Bharbuta" by Sjt Cunningham p. 2,). 









1^:2 The history of the (Jifierent names of tlie capital Chapter 

thfe country was divided into two parts* My opinion is that this - 

was not divided into two parts, but it had 
The history and the different capitals at different times. Leaving 

different* n”amirof decision of this dispute to the future, histo- ' 
the capital rians, 1 shall turn to a fuller account of Vidisa, 
as it throws much light on other matters 
pertaining to history. 

We have four different names of Vidisa : — (i) Vidisa, (ii) 
Besnagar, (iii) Sanchi or Sahchi, and (iv) Bhilsa. Let us take- 

I 

them one by one : — 

(i) Vidisa : — I have already stated in foot note no. 84, that 
Vidisa was not the name of one whole city, but that it was the^ 
name of a suburb of a great city. The word “Vidisa’* means “ a 
part which is not situated in any particular direction.*' Hence 
Vidisa must have been situated between any two directions. ( See 
the adjoring map. 


(ii) Besnagar : — This name is mentioned in Bauddha books 
only. We have reasons to believe that it must have been so ^ 
named, because it was situated on a river named Bes. (see f» n» 

WOt U2). 
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' '(iii) Safichi ; — This name is mentioned in Jaina books, where 
it is called *'Sachcha-puri”. Sahchi might have been derived from 
**Sachchapuii”. I will later on prove that both are the names of 
one and same city, which was a gieat centre of pilgrimage for Jains, 

Though this name is time and again mentioned in the Jaina 
books, yet two instances will suffice here^°®. In the more ancient 


(108) The two instances are given below. They are time and again repeated 
by the Jains, — 


(a) There is a Jaina psalm named ‘*Jaga chmlamani”, which is to be daily 
repeated by Jams while saying their morning prayers (called Pratikramana}o 
One of the verses is given below: — 

“Jaya u sami, jaya u sami, I^ahasattunji, 

' Ujjinta pabu NemijiUam clia, jaya u Veera Sachcha-urimaudanaui”, 

The word “Sachcha-un” means "Sachchapuri” Satyapuru The meaning of 
the couplet is, “May Rsabhadev who resides on mount Satrunjaya, and Nemi* 
nath who resides on mount Ujjayant (Girnar), and 6ree Mahavir who resides 
in Satyapuri, be victorious”. The date of the composition of this psalm' is 
many years before the beginning of the Christian Era. ^ 

(b) The second psalm was composed in the sixteenth century A. V, During 
rule of the great Mogul emperor Akbar, there lived a great Jaina monk named 
.Samayasundat who composed this" psalm. One of the verses is:-^ 


“purvadisi Pavapuri, rdhdhe-bhari re, 
vMukti gaya Mahavir, tirath te namu re.” 

- The meaning is;— “ I offer my salutations to that sacred city Pav&puri, 
which is ,in the east and where Mahavir obtained absolution”. The first line 
' of the above given couplet should be really read as follows: 

“Purva vidisi Pavapuri (Papapuri) rdhdhe bhari re.” 

'The scribe must have made a mistake in writing “disi” instead of “Vidisi”,. 
'and pavapuri is also called Papapuri, in Jaina books. This was the place 
where Mahavir's life has ended; meaning thereby, that he has obtained Mukti. 


The above-stated two verses give us to understand that Mahavir breathed 
'his last at a place called “Sachcbipuri” or “Pavapuri”. Hence Sachchipun and 
'“Pavapuri” are names of the same place. Perhaps they might be names of 
different suburbs of the same city. (Look at the map of Bhilsa). 


* If we do not replace “disi” by “Vidili”, as suggested by me. even then 

1 . « Via +aVpn acj. “In the east Of Avanti there is a 

the meaning would have to be taken as. „ 

.prosperous'City named Pavapuri where Mahavir obtained absolution, 
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of the two books, it is mentioned as “Sachchipufr’, wlule in the 
later it is mentioned as “Vidisa**, It is necies'sary to look intd,\. 
the meanings of these" two wo^ds and their mutual cohnebtion» 

The word *^Sachchipuri” belongs to the Magadhi language,, 
its Sanskrit form can be taken as “ SUtyapuri The original 
word could not have been “Sanchi” because it is contrary to the 
rules of Sanskrit grammer^®®. This city might have also been 
called '^Sanchaya-puri” (i. e, a city around which there is a^ 
collection of something, which obviously here means a collection 
of pillar inscriptions). Some one might have made a compromise 
between “Sachchipurx” and “Sanchaya-puri^, and thus called/it 
•'Safichipuri”. , - > 

I have already stated above, that this was a great centre, 
of pilgrimage for Jains. A glance at f. n. no. 108 will give the 
-reader some idea of its religious importance. Though majorityr 
of the Jains of to-day believe that Pavapuri, where MahaVir 
obtained Nirvana, was situated in Bengal, I can prove it convinc- 
ingly that it was in Av4nti. I have discussed in details and 
• — — : — , 1 

On pp. 58 of A. S. I. (imp, Ser. Vol, X, 1874-75 and 76-77) Sir Cunningham 
states that the words “ Purupda disagiri putandanam" are inscribed on ofia 
of the rock-inscriptions of S&hi stupa. These words might possibly mean 
Purvadisi Pavapuri”. - 

[My remarks; — ^Just as immigrants into America have named their new 
settlen^nt-cities (e. g. New York etc.) after their old similar names in England 
te- g. York etc.), similarly it is possible & believable that the ithmigrahte 
iis old Satyapuri-Sachcfaapuri in Malwa, gave the same name to their 
ew se t ement of Satyapuri-Sachchapuri (converted by rule of grammar into 
Mah2^“ ^ Mewar; because both the cities are "connected with the life of 
while 'fh place where Mahavir obtained absolution 

A 1 ^ place where the immigrants sanctified and erected ' 

t w ^"^r for their worship. Similar is tfie case of Sauripur near ^ 
eminath the 22nd Jam Tirthanker was born, while the n6w < 
life 1° South Kathiawar, where his ancestors resbrte'd in atfer 

was name auripur-changed into present Chauripur-Chorpur oi fcfaonwad 
i maritime place under JunSgadh State)' (vide f. n. no. 10 on pp. 47)]. 

^ Sanskrit grammer that the preceding consonant is 

0 o e corresponding consonant of that class to which the following 
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proved the whole thing in my book named ^‘The Life of Mahavir*’ 
which 1 intend to publish within a short time. 

(iv) Bhilsa^i^ j — ^This name is of later origin than the other 
three names, A glance at the map will show the reader that it 
is about a mile far from Besnagar. It is a different question 

s 

whether Bhilsa flourished on the ruins of Besnagar or vice versa. 
Sir Cunningham is of the opinion that Bhilsa^^^ flourished on the 
ruins of Besnagar; whatever may be the truth, one thing is 
certain that Bhilsa and Besnagar are names of different places, 
though they were not far from each other. 





A glance at the map of VidiSa will show the reader a river 
named Triveiif and other two places named Charana TIrth, 


hrtomffi. Thl following consonant m the present rase is of the 
mlntal class (ohi). Hence the preceding consonant which is changed to the 

tl must have onginau, been n, "t n or n or ~r th.e 

' Lid have been any such awkward name is. open to donbt. So Sanch 
'not have been derived according to this tnle. 

- (110) Mr. HaU pomted out. Bba=light. Li=to throw; Bhilsa = thrower 

' of llL (Arch. Snr. Ind. 187+-75 Vol. X p. 34). 

' (111) See f. u. no* 83 above. 
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*‘the thrower of light**. AH' tMse motets' ^re ftiU^ dealt ^ith‘ in- 
my forthcoming publication. *'The Life of Mahavir**. 

Maps given Here' will show' that this city was- situated in^ a,, 
hilly region,' arid thus was an ideal plkce fot hermits and recluses* 
to study, think and meditate upon* God and HiS creations. The, 
wealthy persons in* the city readily offered- them food and other 
necessities of life. 


It has been stated in histo&al bb'okS that Asbk'a hhd' nlarified 
with the daughter of a we^thy mSchanlf in VicTiSa. This toeahs 
that Vidi^a was not his capital. Otherwise it would have been 
stated that he had married the daughter of the merchant of his 
own city. ASoka resided in Ujjain which, is the acknowledged- 
capital of Avahti^^®. 


I hope, by reading the details given above, the reader must 
have been convinced of the fact that Avanti was not divided into - 
two parts and that the word “ Purvaparakaravanti ** means that 
eastern portion of Avanti which contains a collection' of stupas ** 
and not Eastern and Western Avanti **- 

Avanti has been hitherto neglected by historiaris who have given - 
importance to Magadh. I have endeavouredi to show that Avanti 
was as important a country as Magadh* if not more. More light 
upon its history, is more than likely to change the historical out-, 
look of ancient India. 


ill 2) This suggests that llie capital of Avhnti was UjjainJ it continued 
be capital of Avanti from 527 B. C. when king Chafldprad/ot l-uledj 
Ch *1^* Sakari Vikramaditya ruled over it. During the reign of ki: 
a , however, fire frequently broke out in it. So he might have decided 
anoB the seat of his capital to a safe place. As the majoritV^ oi his subjec 

’ * * ■ ' -oi: t i' 


> le seat of his capital to a safe place. As the majorUV.,olf his subje 

ains, he might have selected Besnagar, it Ibeing a place pilgrims 

le ains, and also being surrounded by two rivers and fully protected 

s. Again It was very near Ujjam, thus facilitating political knd fet 
imunications. 
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, (of ICanoj) 

_ . I ‘ It) j 

Emperor Harsavardhaa (A, 0,630) 

.4 .• i * t 


(103) Parmar .dynasty (104) Parlhar dynasty 

1 Vjkramkditya ' ^ ‘ m 

Siladitya 
Yasodharman 

A.V. 534-575 " | 

Z vradhi ..?hoj-4ev Grhaprman ( brother-m-kw ) 

(tn .\vhose time flourished rBhog-varman . (A.^P. 705) 
Mantuhg-suri, Hu-en-Chang, ^ I 

Sana, and Mayur). -Vasoraman (contemporary of 

Bhav-bhuti and Vakpati- 


Solanki dynasty 
of Gujarat 


A. D, 575-640 

I - 

3-0 

I 

4 — 0 

' I 

5^ Devsakti, 700 to 780 

I (contemporary). 

6 Vatsa-raj, 780-810 


7 N%-bhat, 810-840 

’( , ‘ 

8j.,Ram*]Dhat (Ramdev) 840*872 


raj). 744 ^ A. D. (possibly 
715 A. D.)' to 755 ' Vikra- 
. maditya, the contemporary 
of Siddhasen-^ivakar. 


Amaraja i Indrayudhdha (contem- 
porary pf.Bappabhatta- 
, sun) , Nagavalok-Nag- 
Jbhat II 755 to’ 834 (79) 


Dan^uk-834 to 840 (6) 

*’| 

o TJI. • It Tj -k , Bhojdev I; 840-885 (historians 

9 Bhoj II, Adivarah; Prabhas ‘ t -d , ’ r ' ' i.u 

1 haVe COUfUSed him With 

, tcontemprory ,of bicyidna ^?] ) 
author of Upmiti Bhava 
Prapancha, 872-915 


Bhojdev of Parrhar 
-Dynasty) 


(Same as Vairsi^h I ? ). Mahendrapal; . Mahispal 885-890 

I . ' » n 1 T ’ ' 


10 Krsna-raj, Upendra. 915-^35 

I V' I ■" 

nt,yairsimh II 935-955 


12 iSiyaksimh : Simhbhat, 
Harsadev : 955-970 

^ JSindhura^ (13),]^uiij' Lord^^of 
I the e^fti). 970-996 
14 Bhojdev III : ymrsimh'lll 
" ^iladitya; Pratapsil, con- 
temporary of Vadivetal 


nBhsidev,.n .Mahipal.,Klitigal 
910-913 .913-945 


J ' 


u 


*1 

, Deypal 
,945^50 

S 4 » 


Vijaypal 1 
' 956-r975 

J 

Vijaypal II 
. 975 t1000 

•* ^ 


’ Jayapal 1000-1020 

^anti-suri 996*1055 and Sllso. • , tiiik#.i#.#eee*contemporary of 

_ Mahomed of Gizni. Parmar Dynasty, 


Mulraj 

942-997 

Chamuud 

997-1010 

I 

Vallabli-sen 

1010-1017 

I 

Durlabh-sen 

1017-3022 

I 

Bhimdev I 
1027-1072 (50) 
Contemporary of 
BhojdevlII of the 
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Chapter VII 

Account of the sixteen kingdoms (^continued) 


S'S^opsis: — (14) Avanti (continmd) — New light on the history 
of Smchlptm — The connection of Chandragupta and Pri/yadarsin 
With the innumerable stupas situated m the region about Sancht 
— The establishment, as well as the duration of rule, and ' the 
chronology of the kings of the Pradyota dynasty-comments on them 
— Chronologically arranged names of the kings of Avanti for five 
hundred years-clarification of the many mistakes committed 
therein by many scholars— Accounts of the Uves of the five kings ' 
of the Pradyota dynasty — The union of Avanti with Magadh: 

{15) Sindh-Sauvir: — Whether these were names referring to - 
different regions jor not and opinions of scholars about their areas — 
An account of the life and dynasty of Emperor Udayin of this 
country — His friendship with the Persian Empire — His chief 
position among all Indian emperors — Detailed descriptions of the 
main events of his life — How his nephew succeeded him and 
how his capital was destroyed during hie reign — The time of 
the formation of the great desert of Jesalmir which is situated 
in the east of Sindh — New light on the ruins of Mohan-jd-Dero ■ 
which has aroused so much interest in the archeologists of to-day 
—The change in the flow and direction of the river Indus', 
disappearance of the rivers Hakra- Vahind, Mihraj, Sarasvati , 
and others. Discussion on the problems whether the peninsula of 
Kathiawar was formerly an island — Chronology of the events 
in the life of Emperor Udayin. 

{15) A short description of Sauraslrd. 
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'on the history of Safichinagari 


(14) AVANTI (continued) 

- Though historians have written volumes and volumes on the 
construction^ painting, and the sculpture , of the stupas around 

-New light on the 

history of dwelt on the importance of the city itself \ 

Sanchlnagari Moreover, no mention has been made in any 

' of these volumes of the religion which is directly 

and intimately connected with this place . and these stupas. I 
believe it to be my duty to enlighten the reader upon these two 
points, though the account will be a detailed one. 


(1) In the first place, we have to bear in mind that the kings 
of the Pradyota dynasty ruled over Avanti, ( in which Sanchipuri® 
is situated ), in the 6th century B. C. All these kings were Jains, 
and specially among them king Chandapradyot was a devout 
follower of Mahavir, the prophet of Jamism. When the last king 
of this dynasty was killed by Nand I or Nandivardhan in A. M. 
6o or 467 B. C. this country was annexed, to the Magadha empire®. 

. I wiU prove later on that the kings of Nanda dynasty too were 
Jains. The kings of the Maurya dynasty succeeded the kings of 
the Nanda dynasty, on the throne of Magadh. The founder of 
this dynasty, Chandragupla, was even a more devout follower of 
Jainism, than his predecessors; he had become 'a Jaina monk in 
his old age. One of his successor Priyadarsin or Samprati* was a still 


(1) It has been mentioned in one Jaina psalm only. Vide f. n. no. 108 

of the preceding chapter. - ' 

(2) As I shall have to explain later on, the name Safichipuri seems to 
have been derived from Sachapuri, which must have been the real name of 
the city. “Sachapuri” becomes “Sachchapuri” in the Magadhi language, later 
Oh Sachachapuri was changed into Safichi-or-Safichayapuri. 

(3) Vide further pages of this chapter. 

(4) As this is not the proper place for a detailed discussion, I have left 
untouched the subject of the religion of Chandragupta’s successors to the 
throne, namely, Bindusai and A^oka. (Vide their accounts for this). I have 
chosen to refrain from the discussion of the relation between Asoka and 
Priyadarsin, about which a wrong belief has continued to exist among all 
pesent historians of those timss. (Vide their account for this). 
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greater follower of Jainism. In short, for four centuries, ( from 600 
B. C. to 204 B. C.® when the Mauryan dynasty ended, Jaina kings 
ruled over this country-kings who were devout folloyvers of jainism. 

(2) Chandragupta used to stay for a certain ^part of. every 
year in Avanti where he had got a palace built for himself®.! On ' 
the authority of Sir Cunningham's ‘'Bhilsa Topes” we can say 
that Chandragupta had made an yearly grant of twenty-five 
thousand gold panas (coins) for the illuminations of the cups 
(windows) of the dome of the greatest stupa, which is surrounded 
by many other great and small stupas. This fact proves that' this 
very stupa is undoubtedly connected with Chandragupta, and the 
religion he followed (Jainism). 

(3) The Safichi stupa has four lion— shaped gates® facing the foutf 
directions. The Bharhuta Stupa, which is of a similar, structure®, 
also has four gates of the same design. The big Sitiiha Stiipa^® pf 
Mathura is also similarly constructed, and has gates of the same 
design. Indeed these gates resemble one another so much, that.any, 


(5) Vide the chronological dynasty of the Maury as, 

(6) It has been stated m the Jama books (specially this incident is clearly ^ , < 
stated in the book of Digamber sect of Jains) that the great- Jaina monk 
Bhadrabahu had once upon a time come to Ujjam. Chandragupta’s residence 
was in Ujjam at this time, and he had requested the monk to enlighten him 
Upon the real significance of the sixteen dreams that he had^ dreamed.- (Bhilsa 

op.,s pp. 154). This proves that Ujjam must have contained palaces fit for ' 
the - residence of the emperor. 

% 

(7) The Bhilsa Topes by Sir Cunningham, pp. -154. 

^ here to the lion-shaped, gates only, ttut (Vide ,tjie 

V. 0 n o arvel for a description of the Amraoti Stupa) an archeological 
expert has gone to the length of declaring that Safichi, Amraoti, Manikyal, 
Bharhul, and some others are all of the same type. 

(9) "The Bharhuta Stupa’’ by Sir A. Cunningham. 

U article-entitled, “The Lion Stupa -of 

.Mathura . yide_ f. n. no. 11 below also. Vide pp. 162-164 of “The Catalogue 
Of the Mathura Museum’’; Vide f. n. no, 12 below. 
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twO' must have been copied^ from the remaining third. Now the 
Sirnha Stupa of Mathura has been unanimously accepted by scholara 
to be connected with Jainism^® while the other two are assigned 
to Buddhism. This is a great blunder. Really speaking all the three 
Stupas are connected with Jainism^®. 

(4) Kumarpal is one of tho most famous of the Solariki kingp 
of Gujarat. His religious preceptor was that famous and learned 
Jaina' monk Hemachandrasuri. He was a great philosopher and 
historian also. Scholars of all climes and ages have praised his 
'works. We may well base our statements on his authority. He has 
written a historical work entitled “Parisistaparva”, in which, while 
giving an account of the life of Mahavir, he has connected 
Mahavir’s name with Avanti^^ and not with any other country of 
India, Does this suggest anything in particular ? It surely does. 
Many events of Mahavir’s life were connected with Avanti. 

(5) There are several scriptural books^® of Jainism, composed 

(11) ' ‘V. A. Smith; E. H. 1. 3rd. ed. See the front-piece of this volume. 
c« f. the pictures referred to in f. n. nos. 7, 9, and 10. 

(12) More details about this will be given in the account or Ksatrap 
itajuvul. Vide also “Muttra and its Antiquities”. 

(13) Not only do the Stupas mentioned above, are connected with Jamism, 
b'ut ihany others which are similai in construction and design, must be 
6bnn6cted with Jainism. More details about this, will be given m the account 
of Amroati Stupa, which is included in the account of emperor Kharvel, 
third king of the Chedi dynasty. 

(14) Vide the account of Avanti a little further in this chapter, and foot 

notes concerning it. ’ . , , e ix. 

(15) There lived a poet named Samaya-sunder during the reign of the 

Mogul emperor Alrbar. In one of h.s poems which gives us a list of the 

centres for Jama pilgrimages he writes 

“Purva Vidili Pavapuri, rddhe bhari rej 
’ Mukti gaya Mahavir, tirath te namuuire”. 

_“I bow to the prosperous Pavapuri, in which Mahavir obtained 
absolution"). In the above eoupiet “ViaiSa"- is my own- substitution of 
‘■disa’’, which IS commonly found in the books and which, as I have already 
haplaiudd. seems to have been a scribe’s slip of pen. In support of ftm 
carreclion read the couplet quoted from a very ancient psalm, in f.n. no. 108 
hi the preceding chapter, and the point sixth below. 
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in very old days, when there was no occasion for twisting facts 
or misrepresenting them, because there were no religious sects iU' 
those days. On the authority of these books'® we can assert that 
this Vidisa or Sanchi was a centre of pilgrimage for the Jains. 

(6) Before emperor Asoka had ascended the throne of Magadh, 
he was appointed as the governor of Avanti. During his governor- 
ship he had married the daughter of a wealthy Jaina merchant''’^ - 
of Besnagar — Vidisanagari. This is a proved historical fact, which, . 
again proves that many rich Jaina merchants'® dwelt in that 
city at that time. 

(7) Hitherto, A^oka and Priyadarsin have been believed to’ 
be the names of one and the same individual. I, on the contrary 
am of the opinion that they are two different individuals. Priya- 
darsin was the grandson of Asoka, and succeeded him on the ' 
throne'®. He has been called Samprati®®' in the Jaina books. He 
had dedicated his life to the cause of the spread of Jainism ' 
throughout the world. A great number of rock-inscriptions and 
pillar — inscriptions, which have stood the test of lime, and which 
have been erected by Priyadarsin,®' affords an eloquent testimony 
to the above statement. Again they quite agree with his account 
in the Jaina books. This great emperor had spent the last years 
of his life in Avanti and had changed his seat of capital from 
Patliputra to Vidisanagari. ( For .details, vide the account of 
Priyadarsin). There might have been some political causes behind 
this change, but the main cause was Jainism. In short, Avanti 

was the centre of Jainism during his reign. 

— « 

(l6) Cf. f. n. no. 15 above. 

(15') Vide the account of Asoka for this. 

(18) Vide the paragraph entitled "More lighten Ujjain'' in the preceding 
chapter. 

(19) This matter is fully discussed in the account of Asoka. 

(20) Eng. translation by Prof. Herman Jacobi etc. etc. 

(21) Many archeological experts have assigned their authorship to Asokai , 
and thus connected them with Buddhism which he followed. Really spealcing 
they have been erected by emperor Priyadarsin, who was a 'devout Jain. I 
hare tried to disillusion these experts in my account of Asoka. 
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(8) This region can boast of not one or two but of more 
that! two dozen stiipas, large and small. The smallest of them 
is large enough to attract the eye of any modern visitor to the 
place®®. These Stupas are to-day in a ruinous and shattered 
condition; but they must have been in a good condition when the 
famous Chinese traveller Hu-en-Chang visited this country thir- 
teen hundred years ago®®. It is not possible that they might 
have escaped his notice altogether. Here we must bear in mind 
that Hu-en-Chang was a follower of Buddhism, and had come 
to India specially to visit and make a note of Bauddha religious 
places. The descriptions of his travels in India have been trans- 
lated into English and published in two volumes. They contain 
detailed descriptions of very small Bauddha stupas which were 
in Avanti®* at that time. But we notice it with great astonishment 
that he has not even mentioned these 'great stupas, which were 
many times larger than those he has described, and which are 
greatly superior to them in art and sculpture. Does this omission 
not suggest the fact that these- sttpas had no connection with 
Buddhism and hence were passed over without notice by him ?. 
And if these stupas are thus not connected with Buddhism, with 
which religion can they possibly be connected?. Undoubtedly 
with Jainism. Hence Hu”en“"Chang has not omitted them through 
oversight, but because they were not connected with his religion. 

(9) Scholars have experienced many wearisome difficulties in 
trying to fiind out the meanings of the" inscriptions on these 

(22) “Bhilsa Topes”. The following details axe given in it.— 

Diameter. Height. Circumference. 

Smallest Size 30 ft. 20 ft. 

Biggest Size 70 ft. 80 ft. 

(23) This traveller was in India from 630 A. D. to 640, A. D. 

Another traveller, Fa-he-yan had come two centuries before this, and a 

third, It-Sing twenty-five to fifty years after this. 

(24) Vide "Rec. of the West World” Vol. I and II for the descriptions 
of the regions surrounding Bhilsa, SanchT, and Bharhut, about which not a 
word IS mentioned there in. (These regions are referred to as Malva, Avanti, 
Vatsa, Chikito, Mahesvar, Anga, Kusa-sthal etc. Vide Chapter III). 
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'Stiipas. Many a time, most fanciful, and ludicrous interpretations 
have been made .of these inscriptions. The main cause of all 
these, is their rooted-belief that these" stupas are connected with 
Buddhism. Many of the riddles would be easily solved if they 
connect them with Jainism, with which they are, in fact, connected. 
Similarly the inscriptions of Priyadarsin have also been much 
misinterpretted because he is said to be none else but A^dka, and 
because of the groundless belief that he was a follower of Buddhism 
But discussion about him is out of place here^®. The only thing 
I want to assert is that all these stupas are connected with Jainism 
and not with Buddhism. 


The founder of this dynasty was Punik®®. In some of the 

Puranas his descendants are called ‘‘Paunikas” also, from his name. 

* 

There is a diversity of opinion about the duration of this 
dynasty. A few historians are inclined to believe its duration tO' 
have been 154 years® but most of them are inclined to agree 
to 118 years as its period of duration, which opinion, as we shall' 
see presently, is more akin to truth. 

The second king of this dynasty, Chand by name, is said 
to have ruled for 47 years®®; he died in 527 B. C.®®. We pan . 

calculate from this that he must have ascended 

327+47=574 B. C- He was 
Sty, its duration and by his son Palak. He and his des-, 

chronology cendants are said to have ruled for 60 years, 
after which the dynasty ended in 557-60=467 


, matter -vyill be fully discussed in the account of Prij'adarsin in 

“a ^ Readers,^ who are more interestedi 3 Xe requested to read the 

° which will be published by me within a short time, 

q If pp. 106, and f. n. no. 193 below it: — 

or t ^Iik) swaminam hatwa putram samabhifeksyati. = Pqlik (Matsya) 

or ^y») kuw his lord and set up the son on L thrbne of Avant,. 

,* j * C PP* ^08. “According to the Matsya it is 155, 

but .t mclndp Nandivardhan. whUe others put it to 128”. 

r v . ?* * “The Jama books do not fix any length 

for . but the ^Icnlation leads ns nearly to the saute result”. 

loot See further. 

^29) Vide f. n. no. 33 below. 
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B. C. Tliiis Chatid, Pitlak, and tKeif descendants together 
ruled for 47+60=107 years (from 574 B. C. to 467 B. C.). If 
we agree to 128 years as being the period of the rule of the 
whole dynasty Punik must have ruled for 128-107=21 years. 
. We can quote a very good authority in support of this hypothesis; 
though therein Punik is said to have ruled for 26 years, a small 
difference looking to the scarcity of clear testimony. In Puranas, 
however, the dynasty is said to have lasted for 155 years, thus 
affording Punik 155-107»48 years of long rule®*, which is not 
probable, as his son has definitely ruled for 47 years. 

We shall now try to find out how many kings succeeded 
Palak. Professor Jacobi has translated a Jaina historical work 
named “Parisista Parva”. (Published in Leipzic in 1879 A. D.)®®. 
Iri this work of undoubted authority it has been stated that: — 

“(1) Palak, the lord of Avanti, was anointed in that night, 
in which the Arhat and TIrthankai* Mahavir entered Nirvana 
(2) Sixty are (the years) of his (Palak and his descendants) but 
one.hundted and fifty-five are (the years) of the Nandas, one 
hundred and eight those of the Mauryas,. and thirty those of 
Pusamitta, (3) Sixty (years) ruled Balmitta and Bhanumitta, forty 

(30) Pansi®ta Parva, VI, 243. Ind. His. Quaiterly Vol. V. Sept. 1929, p. 
399 . “Anantrain Vardhaman swami nirvanavasarat gatayam gasthivatsaryamesa 
uaudo bhavanrpah I ” “Nand became a king sixty years after Mahavir 
entered Nirvana". 

The above-stated statement can be supported by the evidence derived 
from coins of those time's. In Coins cSf Ant. IiS'd, p. 96, bears the figure of a 
king exactly similar to Nanidivardhan in appearance. Vide the chapter on 
coins in the third part of this volume. 

(31) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106. 

(32) Chanda, and ndt Punik, ruled for 48 y‘ears. 

(33) Jatn rayanim kala'gayo Ariha, Tifthankar Mahavir t 
tain rayapi Avantivai ahisato Palago raya 11 Hi 

Saththi Palagariio panavannasayantu hoi, (Naganam ? ) Nandaha I 
Aththasayain Muriyanam, tisam va Pusamittasa II2II 

Balamitta Bh5numitla saththi van saiji chatta I 

Nabhavahane taha Caddabhila rajjam teiasa vari^a Sagass achau ^3(1 
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Nabhovahan. Thirteen years like-wise lasted the rule of Gardabhila 
and four are the years of Saka (on Avanti)”. ^ ^ 

All the above-quoted three verses are rich in ' historical 
material. Though we are here concerned with the duration of the. 
Pradyota dynasty, reference about which is contained in verse 
No. I and the beginning of verse No. II, yet I have decided to 
discuss below the meaning of all the three verses, as this inter- 
pretation will throw much light on other historical problemis. I 
hope the readers will excuse me for this digression. 

i 

In J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 78 f, n. 4a; it is stated that, 
“Pradyot was the most powerful king in the north of India, 
having a son at Mattura and a son-in-law at Kau^ambi. 'He 
made preparations to take Magadh (Bud. Ind. pp. 15). His death 
occurred in or about the seventh year of Ajatsatru’s reign”® 
We have just proved above that king Chaiid died in 527 B. C.; 
and Ajatsatru had ascended the throne in 528 B. C. Consequently - 
Cha^d must have died in the second, and not the seventh year 
of Ajatsatru’s reign. The writers of Puranas have been found. to 
have the habit of confusing the events that might have occurred 
during the reign of a king with the events that might have 
occurred during the reign of his predecessor or successor. This 
habit leads us to believe that Palak and not Chand, must have 
died during the eighth year of Ajatsatru’s reign®®. Again, as we" 
shall see later on, the events that are described to have' taken 


(34) J* O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 78 f. n. no. 4a. (quoted above). Vide f, 
no. 35 below. The writer has not forwarded any evidence as to why he has 
stated seven years. According to my opinion the period is of nine years. Vide 
a page or two further in this volume. 

(35) Instances of such confusion are not difficult to find. In the life of 

ChaUd himself several things have been wrongly connected with him. For 
instance : — (a) Vaidehi was really the queen of Cha^?4; But Puranas have 

made ner the mother of ChaUd and the queen of bis father Punik. (b) Palak 

died during the eighth j^ear of Ajatsatru’s reign. PuraCnas confusingly say that 
Chaud died at that time, (f, n. no. 34 above), (c) As stated in f, n» no. 34 

above, the Puranas say that Pradyot*s son was the governor of Mattiijra; 

puranas and their writers have confused many things# f 
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place during these seven''years can quite reasonably be connected 
with Palak s life. This means that Palak ruled for seven 3^ears only. 

It is very difficult to decide how many kings succeeded Palak 

and for how many years every one of them ruled. I have given below 

. the chronology which I have borrowed from the 

some more iniorm— _ ▼ t t 

ation about the P^^anas. 1 have also quoted references from 
chronology of the other books. The reader is requested to build 
dynasty bis own conclusions about facts® 

Punik 

I (Vaidehi queen) 
Chandpradyot 


^ Palak Gopalak Avantiputra - Kumarsen 

Aryak Sursenpati 

Visakhayookh Brhadrath 

(who was defeated 
by Vidurath). 

N 

Now in H. H. pp. it is staled that, *'Ripuhjay the 

last'k^ of the Brhadratha dynasty was profligate, worthless 
and despotic during his long reign of fifty years. At length Sunak, 
prime minister, killed his master and secured the throne for his 
son Pradyot, who began to rule about B. C. 779. The Pradyota 
dynasty, a short one of five kings, ruled for 124 solar years.’’ 

** The Userper ought to have been a good king, but he proved 
to be reverse. He was a hypocrite. The nobles of- the states showed 
no regard for him! The Matsya Purau does not even mention 
his name. (1) He ruled for 15 ye'ars. (2) His successor Palak 
ruled for 23 years. (3) Visakhayookh for 35 years. (^) Janak 30 
yeais and (5) Nandivardhan 20* years. The last three were despots®^” 

(36) Vide the accounts of the kingdoms concer^^ed. 

(37) Vide H. H. pp. 494-495. T^he authors of both the books, namely, 
H. H , and J. O. B. R. S. (Vol. I Vide U n. no. 27 above) have based theisf 
accounts on Puianas. If we compafe them we shall find that both have 
committed mistakcsi 
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From this statement we can draw the following nine conclu- 
sions: — (1) Ripunjay was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. 

(2) He ruled for 50 years. (3) His prime-minister Sunak killed 
him. (4) He set his own son Pradyot on the throne. (5) This ^ 
event took place in 779 B. C. (6) This Pradyota dynasty ,had 
five kings. (7) They ruled for 124 years. (8) Pradyot ruled for 
15 years. (9) Four kings succeeded him and ruled for 23 (Ptok), 

35 (Visakhayookh), 30 (Janak), and ,20 (Nandivardhan)" years 

V 

respectively. 

Now we shall proceed to examine the validity of every one of 
these conclusions one by one : (1) It is not true that Ripunjay 
was the last king of the Brhadratha dynasty. In our account of 
Ka§i we have proved that the last king of Brhadratha dynasty 
was Asvasen, and that the kings of Brhadratha dynasty ruled 
on Kasi and not on Avanti. At the time of Asvasen, kings of 
Vitihotra dynasty ruled on Avanti. This leads us to believe that 
Ripuhjay must have been the last king of Vitihotra dynasty.. • 
(2-3-4) Ripunjay ruled for fifty years. He was killed by his prime- , 
minister Sunak. In f, n. no. 26 of this chapter the name given is 
Punik, which seems to me to be moie correct. (5) We are not 
concerned with this point here. (6) This dynasty had five kings, 

1 agree with it. (7) They are said to have ruled for 124, solar 
years. Every solar year consists of 365 days. (8-9) As to number 
of years for which each king ruled the reader is requested to^ 
consult their accounts given further in this chapter. I disagree with 
the statement that Nandivardhan was the last king of this dynasty 
and that he ruled for 20 years. It is true that Nandivardhan had 
become the king of Avanti, but he belonged to the Nanda dynasty 
and ruled on Magadh also. He became the king of Avanti, only 
when the last king of the Pradyota dynasty, whom he had defeated, 
died without an heir. This means that this last king of Pradyota 
dynasty ruled for 20 years. Again, Nandivardhan has ruled on 
Magadh for 16 years. So any time during these sixteen years he , 
might have invaded Avanti and defeated the last Pradyota king. 
Tliis leads us to the conclusion that he could not have ruled on 
Avanti for 20 years in any case. 
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Now we shall proceed to examine the meanings of verses 
NoS'. 2, 3 of the Parisista Parva quoted above. 

Names of the kings of several dynasties are included in the 
three verses from Parisista Paiva, quoted above. Many historians 
' have stated that these kings ruled over Magadh 

Kings of Avanti for Avanti® They must have commitled 

after^the^cfea^^ol mistake because the names of the kings of 

Atohavir Maur 5 'a and Nanda dynasties are given in the 
verses. These Maurya and Nanda kings are 
famous in history books as kings of Magadh, Avanti being a 
province under this rule. In the veises theie are names of the 
kings of several olhei dynasties which never ruled over Magadh- 
e. g. kings of Pradyota dynasty, &aka kings, Sunga kings and 
others like Balmitia, Bhanumitra, Nabhovahan etc. Several historical 
controversies would be over, if we accept that, all the kings whose 
names are given in those verses luled over Avanti®®. For instance, 
the false belief that ^uhga kings ruled over Magadh will be auto- 
matically removed. Again Nabhovahan which is the Sanskrit- 
Hindi name for Nahapan k^atrapa can, without difficulty, be 
accepted as a king of Avanti. Coins bearing his name support this 
conclusion. The last king in the list is ^akari Vikramaditya, son 
of Gardhabhil. All the quarrels about who was Vikramaditya and 
over which country he luled would be over, as the Vikrama era 
begins with him; and all can be certain about the person and the 
where-aboul of a king, round whom an intricate fabric of stories 
and legends is woven. 

We might pause here to think why the author of Parisista 
Parva has chosen to connect the names of all these kings of Avanti 
-and not of any other country-with the day on which Mahavir 
died. It is not unreasonable to think that he has given a list of 


(38) See f. n. no. 39 below. 

' (39) M. His, Quarterly Vol 8 pp. 402--Dr. Konow agrees that the 
gathas are not meant as a chronology ot the Magaiha kings, as has been 
nsilally assumed, but are m reality meant as an enumoratim of the rulers of 
Central India, between the Nirwana and -Viloamaditya. J. O. B. E. S. Vol.1. 
pp. 1021— The Jama chronology may be called the Ujjain chronology. 
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kings, all of whom were Jains>-The author of Parisista -I’arva ' 
was a great Jaina monk, and he would not have connected , 
names of kings belonging to any other religion with the date of- ' 
the death of Mahavir. 

Let us now turn our attention to the meanings' of these' 
verses. The meaning of the first verse is clear, and we need not ^ 
worry over it here. We have also proved that not Palak alone, 
but Palak and his descendants together, had ruled for sixty years. 
Now we turn to the rest of the verse 

Patiavanna sayantu hoi (Nagaiiam) ^ Nandana i - ^ 
aththasayam Muiiyanam I) 

The meaning which is generally accepted is as follows} — 

“The Nanda kings ruled for 155 years and Maurya kings 
ruled for 108 years”. Now it is a known fact that the kings ""of 
Nanda dynasty ruled for only hundred years^®. \Vhy should such 
a great writer state that they ruled for 155 yearsl^^. It is obvious 
that some mistake has been committed in the actual wordings ■ 
of this part of the verse. I submit to the scrutiny of linguists ' 
the following five suggestions for making changes. ' ’ 

Suggestion No. I; — The meaning of the verse can more 
suitably be as follows, “The Nanda kings ruled upto the 155th 
year (and not for 155 years)” after the death of Mahavir. This means 
that the Nanda dynasty lasted upto 527 B. C.— 155=372 B. C. 

Out of these 155 years we may deduct 60 years of Palak and 
his descendants, and thus the Nanda kings ruled over Avanti for 
remaining 95 years. 

^^^Sgsstion No. Ip.-We might connect the word “AihthaSayam” 
with Natidauam” and not with “Muriyanam”. Thus the line 
would be “Panavanna sa>antu hoi Nandanam (Naganam) 
Athfchasayam ” The meaning then would be, “The family of Nand 
which ruled upto 155th year, had begun to rule after a length 

The word in the bracket is inserted by me. 

(40) Vide the account of Nanda dynasty in part II for their chronology ' 
and durations of reigns. 

(41) Vide the last para of the account of Chapd given further ,on in 
this volume. 
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of 108 of the Nagas ( Sisunaga dynasty is shortly called N%as)”. 
The Nanda dynasty is also a branch of Sisunaga dynasty; so 
Nandas can also be called Nagas. (These 108 years are calculated 
as follows: — 52 years of Srenik’s rule+32 years of Kunik+16 years 
of Udayan+8 years of Anurudhdha-Mund=108 years)^®. 

Suggestion No. Ill: — If we put the word Naganam for 
NaAdanam, things would be clearer still. The meaning then would 
be “The kings of the Naga dynasty which includes both the 
Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties ruled upto the 155th year of the 
Mahavir era.'* 

Suggestion No. IV: — If we separate the word Aththasayai?! 
from “Muriyanam” and connect it as an adjective with “Palagoraya" 
of the preceding verse, the meaning would be “Palak's dynasty 
i, e. Pradyota dynasty had ruled over Avanti for 108 years; after 
that Nanda kings had ruled upto the 155th year”. The author of 
Pari^isia Parva was a Jain and his aim was to write a history of 
Jainism. Hence he does not take into account the reign of Chatid's 
father who was a follower of the vedic religion. Even Chand 
himself was not a Jain^* at the beginning of his reign, but he 
soon entered its fold. He ruled for 48 years^* and his descendants 
including Palak ruled for the next sixty years, thus making the 
total of 108 years. 

Suggestion No. V: — If we do not separate the word “Aththa- 
sayam” from “Muriyanam” we will have to allow the possibility 
of a mistake by some scribe at a later date. Thus' the original 
word written by the author must have been “Aththa-saththasayam” 
out of which some scribe must have dropped “saththa” altogether 
by slip of a pen or due to some reason not clear to us. The word 

(42) Naganam = Icings of Nanda dynasty, which was a branch of the 
Naga dynasty. 

(43) At that lime only two systems of religion existed • Jainism and the 
Vedic religion. Thus any one who was not a jam, must have been a follower 
of the Vedic riigion. We have noted in the previous pages of this book 

that he was not a jam. 

(44) Vide the account of 6iva, the second daughter of king Chetak, in 
chap. V. Vide also further pages of this chapter. 

27 
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“Aththa-saththasayam” means 168. Then the meaning should, be, 
'*The Maury as whose rule lasted for 168 years, began to rule over 

, ^ f -■ 

Avanti after the I55th year**. That the Maurya dynasty lasted 
for 168 years, is a proved historical fact. 

The last words of the' second verse mean, ‘‘After the Mauryas, 
Pusyamitra ruled for 30 years*’. In , the third verse it is given that, 
Balamitra, Bhanumitra and others ruled for 60 years. We §haU 
later on prove, that these kings belonged to the §anga dynasty. 
Adding these 60 .years to the 30 years of Pusyamitra’s reign, we 
shall have, that Suhga kings ruled for 90 years. (In Puranas it 
is stated that Sunga kings ruled for 112 years. I will explain this 
in the account of the Suiiga dynasty). After the Sufiga kings 
Nabhovahan ruled for 40 years over Avanti^®. After that, the" 
Gardabhila king ruled over Avanti for 13 years, after which the 
Sakas ruled over it for 4 years. After that Viktamaditya Sakari 
became the ruler of Avanti. 

> 

Thus after the death of Mahavir the following ,kin^ rided' 
over Avanti for the years stated opposite their naines: — 

1. Palak and his descendants 60 years. 

2. Nanda kings 95 years (i.e. upto 155th year). 

3. Maurya kings 168 years. 

4. Pusyamitra 30 years. 

5. Balmitra,Bhanuniitra and others 60 years. 

6. Nabhovahan • 40 years. 

7. Gardabhila king 13 years. 

8. The Sakas*® 4 years. . ^ 

470 years. 

Thus the Vikramaera began, after ^70 years of the MaHavir era. 

(45) Nabhovahan is the Hindi name for the original^"Nahapan”. Kshatrap 
Nahapan is famous m history, He has ruled over Avanti for 40 years, (Vide 
his account given further in Vol. JII). 

(46) According to Jainism 13 years are assigned to king Gardabhila and 
4 to aka, thus making a total of 17 years. According tb Puranas 10 years 
are assigned to the former and 7 to the latter. "Which of these -^two isteue is 

a problem to be still solved by students of history. But both" 'agree to the 
total of 17 years. ' ' “ 
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Accounts of the lives of the Pradyota kings 


By jthis time, it must have been clear to the reader that the 
.author of Pa,nsisfca Parva bas stated facts only and no falsehoods. 
But, as it generally happens in such gathas (verses), much meaning 
is crowded in a few words and hence have arisen misunder- 
standings and confusions. The results were that (1) historical truth 
was destroyed, and (2)‘ the author of Pari^ista Parva was believed 

j , 

to be dishonest, 

(I) Punik : We have noted in chapter IV that when Si^unag 
.ascended the thione of KasI, kings of Vitihotra dynasty were 

' ruling over Avanti, and .that the last king of 
Accounts of the lives , , , , .. „ , 

of the Pradyota dynasty was succeeded by Punik of the 

kings Pradyota dynasty. PUnik' was succeeded by . 

Chand in 574 B. C. As Punik’s reign lasted for 
21 years, he must have ascended on the throne 'in 595 B. C. 
We do not know how Punik obtained the throne of Avanti, and 
also whether there was any kinship between the two dynasties* 
But we know that Vitihotras were ruling over Avanti when 
■^isunag established his dynasty .on the throne of’Kaii in 805 
Thus the Viiihotta dynasty lasted at least from 804 to 596 B. C.« 
208 years. 

We do not know tnuch about Punik, He was a pretentious 

« 

king, and might possibly have been despotic. He was not much 
respected by his officers. Though he was a follower of the vedic 
religion, even Matsya Purana does not contain any reference 
.about him. From the view point of history his reign is of little 
.importance, 

(II) Chandpfadyot : When he as6ended the throne, he w^s 
in his prime of youth. Hence it is possible that his reign might 
have lasted for 48 years. He was very proud and a valorous 
warrior. Youth, mastery over a large kingdom, and skill in fighting, 
had made him a despot"^®. Possessingyaried and powerful implements 

(4}^) See the chronology of the ^iSunaga dynasty in the account 
of Magadh. 

(48) I have attiihuted this adjective to ChaUd, though some writers Iiave 
attributed it to Palalc due to niis-understandmg. Vide f. n. no, 55 below, foi 
the quotation from J. 13’ R* Si 
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for war in his army^® he believed himself to be invincible. Owing 
to his despotic disposition, jaina writers have given him the name 
of Chand®®, though his original name was Mahasen®^. In history 
books he is famous as Chandpradyot®®. 

Blinded by his pride, he committed several thoughtless deeds** . ' 
which stained his reputation. Had it not been so, he would have^ 
acquired unblemished and unique fame®^. We shall quote here only ‘ 

two of his many thoughtless®® deeds. One of them was the way in 

\ 

(49) Vide pp. 2 of Bharhut Stupa by Cunninghim: — “He had four kinds 
of army; of which there were (1) a Chariot called Opanic drawn by slaves 
that would go in one day 60 yojanas and return. (2) an elephant called 
Malgin (Jama books call her Analgiri) that would go in one day 100 'yojanas 
and return. (3) A female camel (a mule) called Mudrakesi that would go in 
one day 120 yojanas and return and (4) a horse called Telakarpik that would 
go the same distance. 

If his name were based on etymology, Mahasenani (owner of a large 
army) would be more appropriate than Mahasen. 

(50) Chaud=fierce; Pra-chaud= fiercer. Chaud also means “large”. Chapd 

had a very laige army. As I have already noted before, it is a habit of the 
jaina writers to give an appropriate name to a king according to his habits ' ’ 
and specialities. ^ ^ 

(51) Vide pp, 76 of Jaina Sahitya Lekha Samgrah. One of the verses of 
a jaina psalm is: — 

6asan nayak Viraji, prabhu keval payo \ 

Sapgh chaturvidha sthapava Mahasen van ayo ) 

Meaning; — “When Mahavir obtained Kaivalya Gnan, he came to '^the 
forest of Mahasen to establish a four-fold society of jains"; or “Kinr Maha- 
sen went to the same forest in which Mahavir Ti ad gone to establish a four- 
fold society of jains”. I think the first meaning is better, 

J. O. B. R. S, Vol. 1. pp. 106: — ^**Pradyot is called" Mahasen both by 
Bhas and Ban. 

(52) Chaud -f Asoka = Chaudasoka ; Chanda + Pradyot Chandaprodyot. 
Compare these two words. 

(53) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. f. n. no. 144; “With him rested the decision 

as to Avhich of the reigning monarchs should be allowed to enjoy the 
Sovereignties . (Do these woids not show his pride ? ). 

(54) Cf. this with the word "Narottam” in f. n. no. 55 beloW. 

(55) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. 1. pp. 106: — " Palak carried on the traditions of 
his father. lijg father (really jt ought to be predecessor) is described as 
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which he behaved in his relations with Udayin, the king of Sindh 
Sauvira, which is situated on the western borders of Avanti. The 
second is his behaviour towards Saianik, king of Vatsa, which is 
situated on the northern borders of Avanti. He had to suffer much 
on both these occasions. As a result of the first episode, ho was 
obliged to wear a gold strip on his forehead, with the words 
“Mama dasipatit=the husband of my maid servant”, inscribed on 
it. As a' result of the second, he had to be separated for ever 
from his eight queens. (Though this was a good-turning point for 
the queens,, it made him miserable) We have already narrated 
the first event in the account of Prabhavati, daughter of king 
Chetak, in chapter IV. Now shall narrate the other. 

We have already stated in the account of king Satanik in 
chap. IV, how Chapd was fascinated by the beauty of Mrgavati, 
queen of Satanik, and how king Satanik died of accident. Chand 
continued to insult Mrgavati, till at last Mahavir personally 
intervened and made the chief queen &va and the other eight, 
jaina nuns. When Udayan of Vatsa, Mrgavatfs son, grew up and 
heard* about Chaiid’s disrespectful attitude towards his mother, he 
punished Chand by forcibly carrying away his daughter Vasava- 
datta and secretly marrying her. Thus he was punished twice for 
his one thoughtless deed. 

r 

Upto 561 B. C. when he fought against Udayin of Sindh, 
he was a follower of the Tapasa-religion. But his mind began 
to incline towards Jainism after the time when Udayin pardoned 
him his behaviour at the time of Samvatsari Pratikramatta 
(Annual service of the jains when each jain forgives all people’s 
faults towards him and asks for fargiveness from all). In a short 
time he became such a staunch jain®® that Chetak, king of 
Vaisali, gave him in marriage his daughter Sivadevi in 560 

unscrupulous by the Vayu-puran and by the Matsya-puran as immoral in 
foreigti policy, (the two instauces quoted above are enough to show this), 
although he was, m other wajs, fit to be called a great maU, (Nafottam), 

In Bauddha books he is described as fierce and cruel . 

(56) Bharateswar J3* V. Tran?latioti pp. S*!, 
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B. C.®^. The poet Bhas has called her Vaidehi queen,, because ' 
her father was the king of Videha®®. 

j > 

A great fire had broken out in Ujjain during his reign. 
This fire was extinguished by Sivadevi with the power of her 
character. He had conquerred many countries by the prowess of 
his arms, and had made fourteen kings his vassals®®. 

After a long reign of 48 years, he had died on the same . 
night on which Mahavir obtained Nirvana in 527 B. C. He was., 
succeeded by Palak, According to jaina books he was.the younger 
of the two brothers of Chand, and had. ascended the throne 
because the elder brother Gopal had become a jaina monk®®. 

(Ill) Palak : His reign must have lasted for .seven or seven-' 
and-half years®\ (527 to 520 B. C.). He ruled for a short time, 
not because he was very old when he ascended the throne, (he 
must not have been over 40), but because he was, like his elder 
brother Chand, proud and given to anger. * When his deeds began 
to be unendurable, his subjects with the help of the Nagarsheth 
(Mayor)®®, dethroned him and placed his eldest son Dantivardhan 
on the throne®®. 


(57) Vide the account of fea. daughter of Chetak, in chapter IV. 

(58) “Vide Vasavadatta by Bhas pp. 68 (Bhas omits this king Pradyot's 
father’s name but mentions his Vaidehi mother)”. The above— stated sentence 
is quoted in J. 0. B. R. S. Vbl. I. pp. 106 f. ri. no. 144. Also Vide f. h. no. 
35 above. 

(59) Kalpa Sutra Com. pp. 138. 

(80) Bharalesvar B. V. Translation pp. 372. 

(61) See f. n. no. 34 above. 

(62) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 106:— "Palak was a tyrant. The populace' 
headed by the president of the guild— merchant of the capital, depo'sed him 
and having brought Gopal out of the prison, put him on the throne”. 
(Accordingly Gopal must be said to have succeeded Palak). I leave it to the 
reader’s judgment as to which of the two versions he might accept aS true, 
mine or Puraijas. 

(63) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 342— “Once Palak renounced 

, this world and became a jama monk, after making Dantivardhan the next ' 
king, and proclaiming R^travardhau the next heir. 
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(IV) pantivardhan®^ ; When Dantivardhan, the eldest son of 
Palak ascended the throne, his younger brother, Rastravardhan 
was proclaimed the next heir to the throne. Dantivardhan ruled 
for about 20 years®®. He was as cruel as Jiis father. He was, 
moreover, a very vicious king. Once he happened to see DharinI, 
the beautiful wife of * Rastravardhan, and was fascinated 
by her beauty. He did all he could to fulfil his desire, but 
to no purpose.' At last he thought that he would not be able to 
bring DharinI under his power, unless he murdered his brother. 
So he got his brother killed.®® DharinI thongli she had been 
pregnant for last three months, sought safety in flight, leaving 
her one son behind. She took shelter under Viisavadatta, queen 
of Udayan of Vatsa, whp was her husband’s sister After some 
days, finding the world full of misery, she became a jaina nun, 
though she was to become a mother in a short time. When her 
preceptress saw signs of pregnancy on her body,' she kept her in 
secrecy. After a short time she gave birth to a son, who was left 
on the road to the palace of Vatsa royal family. A maid-servant of 
the palace, passing by the road, heard the baby crying. When she 


(64) In one of the scriptual books of jams, the following words are 
given. “Ujjaiyini-Vanti Vadhdhanam’* (I take this opportunity to thank Munisree 
Kalyanviiayji, a lover of .history, for this suggestion.) The question, that we 
have to decide, is whetliei this Avantivardhan is identical with Dantivardhan 
or with bis successor Avantisen. At present I have based my belief on Bh. 
B. V. Tians. pp. 342 given in f. n. no. 63 above. 

(65) It is now decided that he ruled for sixteen’ years, (See the chrono" 
logy given further). 

(66) This incident must have taken place between 505 to 501 B. C. 


(67) 

Chand. 

- I 

Vasavadatta 
(married with Vatsa's 
king Udayan). 

' ' (Vasavadatta and 


Punik. 


Gopal, Falak. 


Dantivaidhan. I 

Rastravardhan 

(queen Dharinj), 

Dhariui were each other’s sisters-in-Jaw.) 
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looked at the baby, she was struck by its handsomeness, .and at 
once brought it before Vasavadatta, who had no son.®® The 
queen was much pleased and began to bring up the child as her 
own son. When Udayan died in 490 B. C., this boy who was ' 
called Mani-prabh or Medhavin, was adopted®® and was made 
the king of KausambI 

On this side, when Dharini left Ujjain. Dantivardhan's 
viciousness became the talk of the town, and he was obliged to 
give up his throne^®. So he became a jaina monk in' about 504 
B. C. He was succeeded by Avantisen^ - the eldest son of Dharini 
and Rastravardhan. Thus Avantisen and Maniprabh v/ere brothers. 

(V) Avantisen : He ascended the throne in 504 B. C. His 
administration satisfied his subjects and there was peace every- 
where. After a short time, Maniprabh ascended the throne of 
Vatsa, as Udayan had died. On account of some reason, hitherto - 
unknown, both these kings became enemies of each other. Ofie 
possible reason might be that Avantisen, having a desire to extend 
his dominion, might have demanded vassalage or tribute from 
Maniprabh, who might have refused to do so. The other, 
and more probable reason might be that Vasavadatta was 
Avantisen’s father’s sister, and Avantisen must have thought ' 
that, she had no business to adopt an unknown child ( because 
he vi'as not aware that Mani-prabh was his younger brother ). 
Consequently Avantisen invaded Kausambi with a large army, 
and a terrible battle would have taken place, but for the inter- 
vention of Dharini, who summoned both the kings before her 

(68) Udayan had a daughter. She was married with Nandivardhan, whO| 
later became the emperor of Magadh (for his life vide the account of the 
Nanda dynasty). Also vide f. n. no. 54. chap. IV. 

(69) This proves that the custom of adopting an heir to the throne was 
prevalent in those times. 

(70) See f. n. no. 62 above. It is stated there that Palak was dethroned. 

In jaina books it is not Palak, but Dantivardhan, who is stated to have 
been dethroned. 

(71) Avantisen is the same son. who was left alone by DhanPi when 
she sought safety in flight. 
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and noade clear the relationship. Both the brothers embraced each 
other, and peace was established between them. 

Avantisen had no son. Hence a desire arose in his mind to 
renounce the world. So he made Maniprabh the king of Avanti, 
and himself became a jaina monk. Thus Maniprabh became the 
king of both Vatsa and Avanti in 487 B. C. 

(VI) Maniprabh or Medhavin : While Maniprabh was ruling 
, peacefully over both these countries, great things were happening 
at Magadh. The king of Magadh, Mund, was a pleasure-seeker, 
and hence shut himself up in the harem Kingdoms under the 
vassalage of Magadh, began to become independent. Mund’s 
commander-in-chief, Nagdasak, proclaimed himself the emperor 
of Magadh, in 472 B. C., and assumed the name of Nandivardhan. 
He established peace everywhere and became a powerful king. He 
turned his eye towards Avanti in 467 B. C. There seems to have 
been no reason for his hostility towards Avanti, but, as he had 
married Udayan’s (of Vatsa) daughter seven years after Udayan^s 
death (484 B. C.) he must have thenceforward begun to believe 
that he had a prior right to the throne of Vatsa. He could not 
do anything as long as he was a mere commander-in-chief. But 
when he became the full-fledged emperor of Magadh, he invaded 
both Vatsa and Avanti. As a result, Maniprabh was killed’® and 
both the countries were annexed to the Magadha empire in 467 
B. C. Thus ended the Pradyota dynasty. 

Below is given a list of the kings of Pradyota dynasty arranged 
' in a chronological order. The reader is requested to compare this 

' (72) It is clearly stated in jaina books that Avanti was annexed to 

Magadh because one of the descendants of Palak died without an heii. (Vide 
-part II chap. 6 of this Vol.) According to Puranas, however, the annexation 
was the result of a war between Nandivardhan and MaUiprabh. 

J, O. B. R. S. Vol. XIII pp. 240-— The kingdom of Avanti was conquerred 
^and annexed to the kingdom of Magadh by Nandivardhan. This is also 
supported by neumismatic evidence (See chapter on coins of Avanti). 

I am inclined towards the theory of the last king dying without an heir. 

'I hope to justify the theory in the account of Nandivardhan. 

28 , 
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list with the one given in Pnrn^s an^ - vfhipK ' is g^ted at' the 
beginning of the account of thi? dynasty in this chapter. 

B. C. B. C. No. of years Before . ^ B.M.E. 



„ V 


Mahavir Era 


(1) Punik 596 

575 

21 

69 

>18 ‘ 

(2) Mahasen or. ' 
Chandpradyot 

527 

48“ 

48 

0 , 

t 

(3) 'Palak 527 - 

520 

’ 7 

After M.Ei 

A.M,E. 

t 



, 1 

/ 7 

(4) Dantivardhan^® 520 

501 

19 

7 - 

,26 

(5) Avantisen 501 

487’ 

14 

26 

. . 40. 

(6) Maniprabh^* 487 

467 

20 

40 

60 
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( 15 ) SINDHU-SAUVIR 


Area: — The modern Sindh was known as Sindhu in ancient 
time because the river Indus flows through the country^®. The 


(73) Those kings whose pames end with “Vardhan” are classed as 
vaiS5»as (and not kshatriyas) by the historians, who believe that f9r a king 
to be a kshatriya, his name should end with “Varman”. Thus they have decided 
to put Harsavardhan of Kanoj in the vai%a class. This is a mistake. There 
are many kings who were decidedly kshatriyas and yet their names ended 
with “Vardhan”. Fbr instance (1) Nandivardhan Of the Nanda dynasty (2) 
Ksemvardhan of the iSisunaga dynasty (3) Dantivardhan of Avanti and w 
his brother Rastravardhan (5) Asokavardhan of the Maurya dynasty (6) Dharmar- 
vardhan or Kunal, Asoka’s son and Priyadarsin's father. 

Harsavardhan must also have been a kshatrij'k, or, at least ' ohe cannot . 
put him among the vaisyas simply because his name ended with Vardhan • 

(74) If we consider' Punik as the ' founder of the dynasty, iri all there 
would be six kings; there would be five if we consider Chand as the founder 
or the first king of the dynasty, (See conclusion nO. 6 on pp* 198). 

(75) J. I. H. Q, Vol. Xll (Prof, Sten Know) pp* IS*.- — Sindu desa was often 
identified with the country _to t^ie west .of Indus”. If this is true, it ‘means 
that the country to the west of the Indus was Sauvir. Hence' a city -situated 
on the west of 'the Indus might naturally have been the capital of .Sindhu. 
Vittabhaya—pattan Was on the west coast of the Indus. Cf. this with the 
description of Mohan^Wero and Vittabhaya-gattan given' further. 
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eastern ^rtioh was ktiown -as Sauvir. As both the countries were 
under the rule of one king, they were jointly called Sindhu-Sauvir. 

^ ' Biffereht opinions are held with regard to the boundaries of 
Sauvir. When Hu-enChang visited India in the 7th century A. D. 
Sauvir consisted of the modern states of Jodhpur and Sirohi. But 

t 

in the 6th century B. C. Sauvir included within its boundaries 
those districts which were called Sindh, Saiivir, Gujjar, Atfeali, 
and Madhya' Desa by Hu-en-Chang"^^* Thus' Sindhu-Sauvir was 
Ihb largest kingdom in Western Indid’^^. Its area was four or five 
times as much as that of the kingdom' of Magadh in the east. 
According to one historian^® ten gfedt kings were under the 
Vassalage of the king of Sindhu-Sauvif, and one of them was 
Chand of Avanti, under whose vassalage were other fourteen kings'^®. 

Below, I have given some of the different opinions held about 
the boundary arid the capital of Ssiuvir. - First we shall take up 
the boundary. 

(1) One writer is of the opinion®® that a.ccording to Sir 
Cunningham the modem Idar was included in Sauvir. Idar is 
known as Vadan®^ m bauddha literature, and Sophir in Bible. 


(76) See map on pp. 53. 

(77) The king of Sindhu was very powerful. The emperor of Persia had 
requested him to help him in establishing his own kingdom. They had become 
friends of each other, 

C. H. I. pp. 330;~An embassy was sehl to Cyrus by an Indian king : 
(Ibid pp. 22). Cytiis the' Great carfied on fcampaign's With Indian borders 
through, east of Iran : (Ibid ppj 330). It is doubtful whether he attained 
suzerainty over the Indian frontier itself. 

In short, Cyrus’s efforts to conquer any part either of Kamboj of Pulusaki 
' In the north, or of Sindhu Sauvir in the 'south were quite unsuccessful. 

(78) Jaina Sahitya "Lekh SaWgrah. pp. 78, For details see further in 
this volume* 

* ‘ (79) .See f. n. ho. 59 above and original matter connected with it; also 
Kalpasutra Com, pp. 138. 

(80) Dey’s* A, I. pp. 81 ('the word Mahdbharat), 

(81) See £. n, no, 92 below* 
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(2) Sauvir was that region which was "^situated between the 
Indus and the Zelum®®. 

(3) Sauvir was situated in the N. E. of Cuchchha and its 
capital was Roruk-Rorav®®. 

t 

(4) Sauvir was one of the districts of Sindh®*. 

(5) Sauvir consisted of a region somewhere in the east of the 
Indus. It might possibly have been in the N. E. of Cuchchha and 
Kathiawar®®. There was a small country named Dasarna®® on the 
west of Sauvir. Da&na derived J its name from the ten small ' 
rivers that were flowing through it. (It is possible that it 'might ^ 
have included within its boundaries the modern districts of 
Bhavalpur, Jesalmir, Sukker and Thar-parkar). 

(6) The region between the Indus and Zelum consisted .of 
two countries named Ayuddha and Sauvir in ancient” times® 

(7) The delta near the mouth of the Indus was a part of 
the country of Sauvir. Its capital was Fatal, and it was founded 
by the Greek emperor Alexander. 

Different opinions are also held about the capital of Sauvir. 

(82) Ibid pp. 81. 

(83) B. I. pp. 320 for the map. 

(84) Dr. Bhagvanlal Inderji (j. B. B. R. A. S. 1927. Vol.' Ill Pt II) 
says on the authority of Patanjali as follows:— 

Sauvira Dattamitri-nagari’* (Dattamitri was a city in Sauvir). 

(85) Puratattava Vol. I pp, 2 and further. 

(86) This means a tract of land between the Indus and the Hala mountains.- ' 

For another DasarPa vide the account of Avanti. Chap. VI, f. n. no. 81 
(and quotations from Puratattva Vol. I. pp. 52 on it) also f. n. no; 85 of 
Chapter V. and the matter connected with it. 

Some authors put ten confluent rivers on either side of the parent Indus. 
Any how, if the word Dasariia has its derivative origin from the number 10, 
it must designate several such regions in different parts of India, where either 
there are 10 rivers or somethings, ' , 

(87) Dey s A. I. pp. 75. See the description of. the delta of the-In^usi 
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According to jaina books its capital was Vittabhayapattan®®. 
According to bauddha books it was Roruk or Rorav. (Different 
bauddha books have still different names). It is said there that 
it was situated somewhere on the common border between the 
.desert of Cuchchha and Rajputana. They have based this belief 
on the following account: — When the Scythians or the Sakas 
invaded Malva, they, after passing through Sindh, came to the 
mouth of the Indus, and desiring to avoid crossing through the 
desert of Jesalmir, entered Cuchchha through the gulf of Cuchchha; 
or they might have made their entry in Sauvir by travelling from 
the delta of the Indus, on the coast of Cuchchha, and then passing 
by this Roruk®®. Thus they have imagined this Roruk, a city on 
the coast of Cuchchha, to have been the capital of Sauvir. Whether 
this was only a port or whether it was really the capital is open 
to doubt. Then these Sakas passed through the region named 
Vadhiar®® in Gujarat, and then they went to Malva after passing 
through a passage®^ of the Arvalh hills®® near Idar. 

Personally, I am inclined to believe that both Sindhu and 
Sauvir were under the power of one king. But they must have 
been inhabited by people with different civilizations. The capital 
of Sindh must have been Vittabhayapattan, and the capital of 


(88) Puratattva VoL I. pp. 282. 

(89) It is the region which is situated neat the ruins of Zinzuvada and 
Modera on the west of the desert of Cuchchha. 

(90) Radhanpur is the capital of this Vadhiar region. The bulls of this 
place are famous and are said to be of a very high pedigree. Communications 
between Malva and Gujarat must have been conducted through Idar at that 
time. At present, however, the city which is on the common border line of 

these two countries is known as Dohad. See f. n. no. 92 below. 

> 

(91) In Mahabbarat this hill is considered to be a part of the Vindhya 
mountainSi and its name was Parapatra. 

(92) 'Cf. this with theory No. I.i about the boundaries of Sauvir, whei’a 
-Sir Cunningham has said that Idar was known as Vadan in bauddha books. 

Possibly this Vadan and Vadhiar might have been identical. At present there 
^ village named Va^ali near Idar. See f. n. no. 9® abpve* 
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Sauvir, as many experts believe, must have been Roruk®® situated 
in Cuchchha. Thus they were two dilBferent countries with their 
bwn capitals®^. ( The same condition prevailed in the case of 
Kamboj and G^ndhar, and their capitals, see chap. IV ). 


We know something about the kings — and their dynasties— 
of Magadh in the east, of Vatsa, Anga, and 
Avanti -in the central India and of Kosal 
the north. But little is known about the kings 
of Kamboj and-Sindh-Sauvir. We know some-, 
thing about the king of Sindhu-Sauvir who 


Some information 
about the king of 
Sauvir, and his 
dynasty 


ruled over it at the time with which we -are concerned. 


This king’s name was Udayin. We do not know anything 
about his parents, and his family. His queen was Prabhavati, the 
daughter of king Chetak. She was married with- him in about 
584 B. C., and she had given birth to a son. ( Whose account 
will be given later on ). Coming to know that her end was near, 
she became a jaina nun in 574 B. C*, and died within a short time. 

Udayin was born in 600 B. C. It is said about Gautam Buddha 
that on the day on which he was born (600 B. C.) 6 other 
persons were born®®, and one of them was Udayin. He must have’ 
come to the throne in about 584 B. C. He was a just king and, 
he spread peace everywhere. He ruled ably and peacefully for a 
long time, and he was a powerful king. During his time the 
emperor of Persia was Cyrus, who, many a time, had invaded 
Udayin’s kingdom, with a view to conquer some of the bbrderifig 
territories. But his ojBForts were unsuccessful, and, at last, friendly 
relations were established between the two kings; Ambassadots 
were sent to each other’s court®®. When Udayin gave lip thie 


C93) Can Roruk have any connection with the modern Rohri (n town iU 
.Sindh)?. (See f. n. no. 122 below). 

(94) See further, and f. n. no. 119 below. 

(95) C. H. I, pp, 188, (states on the authority of Prof. R* Ilavise 
Buddhist birth stories; note on pp. 68) '‘‘For instance there is an early -list 
of the seven co-natals-^persons born on the Same day as Buddha. 

(95) See f. n« no. 77 abovci 
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throne^ and his nephew succeeded him, Sindh was annexed to 
the Persian empire by the Persian emperor Daiius®^. 

> ' We know that he had defeated and brought under his 
vassalage powerful kings like Chandpradyot of Avanti, and many 
others. One writer has properly said®®, “ King Udayin was the 
master of 16 countries®® like sindhu'-Sauvir, of 363 cities including 
Vittabhayapattan, of Akar’^®® (Mine), of Mahasen^®^ of 8 to 10 
other kings, and of innumerable police-officers, millionaries and 
caravans”. 

Thus Udayin was the greatest emperor of his time. Before 
he ascended the throne he was a follower of the Tapasa-religion; 
but then, he had become a follower of Jainism^®®. In about 584 
or a year or two after that, he had married Prabhavati, and had 
got a large jaina temple built in his capital for worship, and having 
performed the ceremony of Aftjansalaka, had placed many jaina 
idols in it. One of the idols was that which they had got mys- 
teriously from gods^®®. Once when both the king and the queen 
were dancing before this idol after worshipping it, the king, in 

^ I I ■' ■■ 11 . — I , 

(97) In C. H. I. pp. 337 (while giving the account of Parius of PersiS, 
it is slated) “that part of the Indian territory towards the rising sun is full 
of sand". (Rising sun=east of Persia=:west of India. Thus Sindhu desa was 
on the west of India). “The eastern part is a desert on account of sand’ . 
(See further for how a deseil was formed on this part). 

(98) Jama Sahitya Lekh Samgrah pp. 76 and f. n. nos. 87 and 88 and 
matter connected with it. 

(99) Janpad^a large country. 

(100) Akar==a mine, this seems to be the_ meaning of the author; but 
looking to the context of the sentence quoted, Akai seems to be the name of 
a country, the king of which must have been a vassal to Udaym. In the 
inscription on the lake Sudarsan is mentioned a country named ‘*Akaravanti'|. 
poes it refer to this “Alcar” ?. Vide chap. Vl. f. n. no. 81 and the matter 
connected with it, 

(101) See the list of the Pradyota dynasty in the preceding pages 
and f. n. nos. 49, 50, 51 and the matter connected With it in this chaplet. 

V 

(102) Jama Sahitya Lekh Saugtah pp. T'O. 

(103) Vide Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 182-83 for details. 
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whose hand there was a harp,* saw the queen dancing without a ' 
head on her shoulders. At this sight the king fa!inted. When he/ 
recovered he told the queen what he had seen. The queen fore*' 
saw that her death was near, and wanted to become a jaina nun; . 
He agreed to it on condition, that if she became a goddess after . 
her death, she must show herself to him in times of calamity, and 
guide him properly. The queen promised to do so, and .how she 
kept her promise is already described in chapter IV in her account’ 

‘After his separation from the queen, he continued to reign* 
for several years, but his interest in the world was over. Once ‘ 
Mahavir came to Sindh^°^, and he became a jaina monk under him^®*, 
in about 546 B. C. Instead of placing his son Kesav^®® on the 
vacant throne, he placed his nephew Kesikumar on the throne, ■ 
because he believed that a person who became a king had to 
commit many sms and ultimately be condemned to hell; and he ' 
did not want his son to go to hell. His ministers accepted his . 
nephew^®’' as the king. Udayin went on his way on foot to preach 
and spread Jainism. . ■ ' 

This nephew reigned for nearly 10 years. But during that 


(104) It IS a belief among almost all the jains that Mahavir had travelled 
only in Magadh, Kasi, Kosal and Kaosarabi. The fact stated above proves 
that the belief is wrong. 

(105) About this Udayin, it is stated in jaina books that he was the 
last king who had become a RajarSi (a jaina monk). (Vide pp. 44 Bharatesvar 

Translation), Here the word **RajarSi” must not have been used -in the 
sense of only a king turning into a monk, because .aftei him Chandragupta 
Maurya had also became a monk. It must have meant the king— monk who 
had obtained Kaivalya Gnan, because befoie him and not after him, 
Karkandu of Kalihg, and Prasannachandia of Potanpur had obtained 
Kaivalya Gnan, after becoming a jaina monk; Munisree Nyaya-vijayji is 
inclined to believe, that last “RajarSi” means- the last king whom Mahavir 
himself had turned into a jama monk. 

9 

(106) He had a son. Vide the previous page. 

(107) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 44 “His son Kesav ascended 
the throne after him”. I think this is a mistake, because in ‘the same book 
on pp, 184, it is stated that his? nephew ascended the throne. 


vn . 
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\ time the’ people were miserable because he was a tyrant. Hearing 
this Udayin, now a jaina monk, desiring to convert his nephew 
to the right path, came to Sindh, in order to preach him. When 
his nephew knew this, he thought Udayin, now repenting of 
giving up the throne to him, had come to regain it from him^°®, 
Udayin’s body by this time had become very weak on account 
of observing severe penance, and hh required curd-milk to quench 
his thirst so often. So his nephew sent him curd-mixed with 
poison, in order to kill him. But supernatural deity became aware 
of this, and by his power purified the curd-milk of the poison. 
This incident must have taken place in 537 B. C. 

« We have said in the account of Prabhavati that she had 
became a goddess after her death. She had prevented her husband 

Mohan-Ji-dero «,d Avanti to Sauyir.that 

the desert of famous ancient idol, because she had predicted 

Jesalmlr that, this city was to be buried underground 

within a short time. We have also seen how' 
Kesi unsuccessfully tried to poison Udayin, '“and how Udayin was 
saved by a supernatural deity. This deity was very angry with 
Kesi on account of his tyrannical deeds. When Udayin, and his 
nurse, who was a potter, went away from the city, thsr deity 
* caused a cyclone of sand on the city. There were heavy showers 
~ of sand^°® on a very large area, and a large portion of the country 
was buried under the sand for ever. That region is now known as the 
desert of Jesalmir and Thurparkar^^®. When we look at the desert 
- even now, we get some idea of the havoc that must have been 
caused on the country as a result of supernatural anger^^^. This took 


(108) The prime-minister of Kesi was of the same opinion. So he might 

have instigated the Icing to murder Udayin. 

► 

(109) According to Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 183, this incident 
had taken place some years after the death of Udayin, i. e. about 520 B. C. 
If We believe that it took place immediately after the poisoning incident, it 
must have happened in 534 B. C. 

(110) Cf. f. n. nos. 112 and 113 below. 

(111) Sed f. n* no. 109 above. 

29 
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place in 534 B» C* Ten small rivers like the Mihraj, Hakra, VaMnd t 
and others^^® that flowed here, were buried altogether. The flow 
of large rivers like the Sarasvati was buried wherever the water 
was shallow, and continued where the water was deep. So we sm 
the rivers to-day without both the source and the mouth^^*. Sqiim' 
rivers changed their courses, and at some places sand surrounded 
water on all sides turning it into a lake. At other places marshy 
regions were formed^^^ . 

Some scholars believe that the peninsula of Kathiawar^^® 
was an island^ in ancient times; and that it was turned into its 
present shape due to some natural change, such as described above. 
Now it will be clear to them that Kathiawar was never an island. ^ 
On the contrary the narrow border line was in ,tKe 6th century 
B. C. a broad region thickly populated, and was known as 

.. lb.. 

Sindhu Sauvir. ^ ' 

Now we know how the desert of Jesalmir came into being. 


(112) It is said that seven rivers flowed into the Indus from the- east,/ 
and they were co-jointly called Sapta-Sindhu. At present there ^are only five 
(the Sutlaj, the Zyum, the Ravi, the Chinab, and the Indus). We- do not 
know tl^ names of the other two. They must have been buried by the 
showers of sand. Some writers believed that ten rivers flowed there. _ _ 

(113) Now the reader will understand the cause of the broken flow of 
the Sarasvati, which is mentioned in Mahabharat. 

(114) I suppose that this must have been . the origin of the northern 
region of the desert of Cuchchha which is knoWn-as “Marshy tract of land". 

(115) This is described in Vol. X of J.‘R. A. S. I haVe given jts 
substance in f. n. no. 116. 

(116) “The points of the gulf of Cambay on the east and of the gulf of 

Cuchchha on the north, advance further and further and at last merged into 
each other, thus making Kathiawar an island. The land that now makes it ' a 
peninsula Was the result of a subsequent upheaval,’. ' Some _ scholars, have 
based their belief on this. But the origin of. the desert of Jesalmir, stated 
above, leads us to believe that the desert -of Cuchchha must have, l^ecotna 
broader xn area at that time. Again it is stated iri the jaina hooka that, Mt 
Satrufijay in Kathiawar is an eternal place of. pilgrimage, and, c.ould be 
travelled to on foot. This make’s it impossible 'the Kathiawar Was ever 
an island. -* . 
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~ We can also affirm that the ruins of the places which are described 
in Mr. Henry Cousen’s “ The Antiquities of Sind”, represent these 
buried portions of Sindhu-Sauvir^^^. ' Again as Udayin was a jain, 
the .ruins of rtiany temples now found by Mr. Cousens, represent jaina 
temples^^®. The ruins of the famous Mohan-j^dero must have 
some connection with Sindhu-Sauvir and its destruction by sand. 

We have seen how Sauvir was destroyed. Let us now turn 
bur attention to Sindh^^®. ^ We have stated above that several 
nvers had changed their courses on account of the showers of 
sande We know that the capital of Sindh was Vittabhayapatfean’-®*^ 
and 'it must have been a large city, it being the capital of the 
most powerful emperor of that time. It must also have been a 
great trade-centre. Patliputra the capital of Magadh, was a floursh- 
ing trade-centre because it was situated on the Ganges, which 
facilitated communication and commerce. Similarly, Vittabhaya- 
pattati must have been a large flourishing trade-centre on the 
banks of the river Indus. This large city must have been buried 
by the showers of sand as described above, and the river Indus 
must have changed its course either towards further east or to 
the west of the city, or it must have flowed - through the midst 
jof the ruins of the city. If we turn our eyes to the course of the 
Indus, now between Sukker^®^ and Rori^®® or Rohri, do we not 

(117) “The Antiquities of Sind” by Henry Cousens. M. R. A. published 
in A. T). 1929 by the Government of India. 

(118) This whole region consisted of the temples and religious places of 
B particular religion., Another such instance is Bpnna.-kata'k (Vide chapter VI). 

Over Sindhu-Sauvir ruled the most powerful monarch of the time, Udaym 
and he was a jam. Over Benna-katak ruled Kharvel, another j'aina emperor. 

(119) Cf. this with ray belief of both Sindhu and Sauvir having different 
capitals, stated above. 

(120) In those times only a large city had the ending ‘‘Pattan". Compare 
the area and the description 'of this city with those of other cities of those 
4lmes (patliputra of Magadh, and Sanchipuri of Avanti). ' 

’ (121) Mr. Nathalal Chhaganlal Shah has devoted his heart and soUl to 
’the* study of the antiquity of jaina places of pilgrimage, and he is getting a 
book pirated on the subject. He has written to me that he had read some- 
where (he does not remember where) that Sukkar was a jaina centre of 
pUgriraage. Cf, f. no. 12^ below* ' 
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get the idea, that there the 'river is flowing over Jhe ruins of somh 
ancient city ? Do not the neighbouring town of Larkhana and.the 
village of Mohan-j5-dero suggest the heart of Vittabhayapatta^ ? 
Do not the majestic remnants of Mohan-ja-dero suggest a large 
city like Vittabhayapattan ? I believe that Mohan-ja-dero represents 
the ruins of Vittabhayapattan^®^, which was destroyed, in about 
534 B. C. After searching examinations of the present ruins of 
Mohan-ja-dero, scholars have come to the conclusion, that they 
are as old as 2,000 or 3,000 B. C* We know that in the 6th 
century B. C. it was a flourishing and large city, and it might 
possibly have been so, for many many centuries before that time, 
say for 2,000 years. So the ruins can be said as old as 2,000 to 
3,000 B. C., without any objection. Again, it is possible that the 
ruins of the temples now found around it, must be representing 
the old, majestic jaina temples. Its area^®^ must have been -twenty - 
miles by seven to eight miles. The ruins of Mohan-ja-dero , are 
spread over that much area. 


With the death of Udayin’s nephew- Kesi, his dynasty ended. 

The Persian emperor Cyrus or Darius must have annexed the 

_ ^ . country to his own empire'. The annexation 

end of the dynasty , , ... -a 

'of king Udayin taken place either in 531-30 

during the time of Cyrus; which is more pro- 
bable^®®, or in 520 B. C. during the reign of Darius. ^ 

Other events in the life of Udayin are of religious importance, 


(122) According to bauddha books, the capital of Sindh was Roruk-Roruv. 
Can it not have any connection "with the modern Rohri?. 

(123) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah pp. 76. “There was a great city(? or 
XJdyan=a garden ) named Mfgavan (It reminds us of the Mfgavan of SravasthO 
to the N. E. of this city”. (Will this be of any use as a hint to the archeo- 
logical department in fixing the site of the old capital ? ). 

(124) Cf. f. n. no. 121 above, about Sukkeri Compare the area of Vltta- ' 
bha^apattap with that of the modern cities like Bombay, Calcutta, Pari^, 
Berlin, London and others. 

(125) In the beginning pages of this volume, I have explained how God 

Time exetts his influence on men and countries. B. C. 523 was the year of 
crisis-i. c. intervening period between the two Udayas. God Time exetts his 
wfluence even op nature, and this is an instance of it< ' * 
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"and we shall not bother the reader with their narration. We 
shall close **his account after giving the chief dates -of 'his life an^ 
^ those of Prabhavatfs. ' ' 




Udayin 

Prabhavati 



Year Age 

Year Age 

(1) Birth B.X. '600— 0 

B. C. ..594— 0 

(2) Marriage 

if 

580-20 

„ '580-14 

(3) Coronation 

if 

580-20 

„ 580-14 

' (4) Birth of Prince 
Kesav 

if 

575-25 

V « 

„ 575-19 , 

(5) Invansion over 
Avanti 

if 

561-39 

« 

, X 

(6) Renounced the 
world 

if 

546-54 

„ 569-25 ■’ 

(7) Destruction of 
, Vittabhayapattan 


535-65 


■ (8) Death 


Not settled 

„ 567-27 


■i 

(16) saurS^Tra and the remainig countries. . 

Of the twenty-five countries, the names of which are given 
at the beginning of Chapter III, we have already given the 
account of fifteen. Out of these fifteen, fourteen were considered 
as 5Lrya (civilized) countries; but as the remaining country of 
Andhra had also become gradually civilized, and as one of its 
rulers was very powerful and famous, we have given its account 
as an Arya (civilized country). 

Of the remaining ten countries, Lat, Vatsa, Cuchchha, and 
Saurastra were always considered as Arya, and deserve separate 
accounts; but we have not done so, because (1) the accounts of 
the kings who ruled over them, are already given in the short 
accounts of those countries, (2) no one single dynasty ruled over 
^any of them. The other six Nepal, Kamrup, Chola, Pandya, 
Aparant and Maharastra-though they were considered to be Arya 
Countries later on, yet the same conditions as to rulers, prevailed 
,in them as in the first four countries. Hence no separate accounts 
are given of them. Out of these ten, only one deserves slight indivb 

dual notice, which ie taken belpw# 


Saursstia 


I 


Chaptel 



- We had some information about the fifteen countries^ the 
accounts of which are already given, but nothing is Imown about 

this country. Its name is even seldom mentioned 
Sauras^a anywhere. While small countries like Videha, 
Koiala; and Vatsa are written about, nothing . 
is written about this country which is larger than they are in 
area. One reason of this might be, that this country might have 
been always under the rule of any of the two neighbouring larger 
countries, namely, Sindhu-Sauvir and Avanti, we do not know 
under whose rule Saurasira was, but it is more possible that it 
might have been under the rule of Avanti. Later on. when Avanti 
became a part of the Magadha empire, Saurastra also must Jiave 
been annexed to it^^®. 

Thus we have given necessary accounts of the sixteen 
kingdoms of the 6th century B. C. Of these, three of four flouri- 
shed very much in every way, and so I have given a detailed 
account about them in the second part of this volume. With 
them, I have also given the account of Xhdhra, though no 
historian has hitherto paid any notice to it, because it was in 
the south, and was considered Anarya (uncivilized). 


(126l XiiQ inscriptiou neat lake Sudarsan makes it cleat that this conntty 
was trader the rule of the -Mauryas from 372 to 356 B. C. {Cbanara]^J>ud. 
We do not know ^Ybe^ it first came under the rule of Msgadhi 
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PART 2 

MAGADH EMPIRE 


(A) Silunaga dynasty and (B) Nanda dynasty 


I Chapter 

II Chapter 

III Chapter 


(A) Sisunaga dynasty 

(1) ^renik (Bimbisar) 

» 

Srenik (Continued) 

(2) Ajatsatru 

(3) Udayasva^ 

(4) Anurudhdha and Mund 


(B) Nanda dynasty (Naga dynasty) 


IV Chapter 


V Chapter 


VI Chapter 


(5) Nand I Nandivardhan 

(6) Nand II Mahapadma 

(7) ' Nand III to Nand VIII 

( 6 kings ) 

(8) Nand IX, Mahanand 

Conquests and defeats made by 
the countries under the rules of all 
these kings 1 




Chapter I 

(A) ^Isunaga dynasty : Great Naga dynasty 

Relation between Sisunet^ (in(t Mdguilh Relatton 
between Brhadtath cMid Si^unetg — Chronology of the Sisunaga 
dynasty and discussion about it’^Accounts of the first five Utngs 
out of ten““ Pride of family existing among the hings of Kcsal 
and Magadh and its result— How. king Bt^bisar became kmg 
though he was the youngest among his brothers Tests to which 
he was submitted by hts father— His going to a foreign country 
and his progress— His marriage with his first queen Sunandd 
Significance of Tejanturi— Coronation of Bimbisdr—How his 
eldest son Abhaya-kuihdr became the prime-mtinister of Magadh 
at the '^age of eleven after passing through the severest test— 
Bimbisdr's life and rule— What Nature did during the time of hts 
fu^'^Birth of four great men — Religions accepted and rejected 
by Bimbisdr; his acquaintance with Gautam Buddha— Relation 
between the present and the future lives of Bimbisdr— Significance 
of the year 558 B. C.—Some wonderful events that took place 
at the time of his marriage with Chillana - 1 , , . 

30 
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Sisunaga dynasty Chapter 

In the account of KasI Desa we have seen that' king 
Asvasen of the Byhadratha dynasty ruled over it in the 8th 

century B. C. He was* the father of Parsvanath, 
Sisunaga dynasty the twenty-third Tirthankar of the jains. ParSva- 

nath had become a jaina monk during the life-, 
time of his father. After the death of Asvasen, a kshatriya named 
Sisunag sat on the vacant throne. Hence the name of his dynasty. 

In the account of Kasi, we have raised two questions,, (1) 
Did Sisnnag come to the throne immediately after the death of 
Asvasen, or after some time ? (2) Was Sisunag in any way related 
to the Brhadratha dynasty? We shall try to answer, these 
questions here. 

The kings of Sisunaga dynasty were originally the kings of 
Kasi. Later on they were invited to take up the reins* of the 
Magadha empire, and they had earned the fame as emperors of 
Magadh. So we have thought it proper to give their accounts 
under the heading of the Magadha empire. 

% 

As with the kings of other countries, so with the, kings of 

Kasi; we do not know the date or year in which the first king 

c ^ A o .. . sat on the throne. We might draw conclusions 

End of the Brhad* r . ^ .... r 

ratha dynasty' and information furnished to us from certain 

thedateofSisunag's sources. In Matsya-purari it is stated that the 

ascending the throne whole Sisunaga dynasty lasted for 333 years^; 

and that there had been ten kings in the line. 

Again Nanda dynasty began immediately after the end of this 

dynasty. The Nanda d 3 masty lasted for 100 j^ears, after which 

Chandragupta Maurya® became the emperor of Magadh. We have 

proved in the last Chapter of part I, that Chandragupta MaUrya 

became the emperor of Magadh in 372 B. C. or A. M.^E. 155. 

Calculating backwards we come to the conclusion that Sisunaga 

dynasty began in 805 B. C. We do not know when Asvasen, 

the last king of the Erhadratha dynasty, died. Now we have, 

. already proved in Chapter IV, Part I, that Par^vanath became a 

(1) In some books the number of years is 225. 

<2) I. A. Vol. 32 'pp. 229. 
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jaina monk in 847 B. C. and obtained Nirvan in 777 B. C. 
Thus he had become a monk 42 years before the beginning of 
the ^isunaga dynasty, and died 28 years after its beginning. Hence 
A^vasen might have died any time within or at the end of these 
42 years, and that is the interval between the death of Asvasen 
and the ascending to the throne of Sisunag. 


There is no possibility of any relation between them, because 
their families were different. The Brhadrathas were Iksavaku 
kshatriyas, while Sisunagas were Lichchhvi-Samvriji®. Again there 
were wars between the king of Kosal and Si^un%, about as to whose 
family was higher, and king of Kosal was an Iksavaku khsatiiya. 


We know that Sisunaga dynasty lasted for 333 years, and 
that there were 10 kings in it. Both jaina and bauddha books 


Chronological list 
of the Slsunaga 
dynasty 


agree that ^renik was the contemporary of 
Mahavir. After Srenik, there were four descen- 
dants, thus making a total of five^, and these 
five together ruled for 108 years®. So five kings 


must have preceded Srenik and they must have together ruled 
for 333-108e225 years. 


Mr. Vincent Smith, on the authority of the Puranas, gives 
us names of the first four kings and number of years for v/hich 
every one ruled®. Mr; Pargiter, after much research, says that they 
ruled for 10 more years i. e. for 136 years and not for 126 as 


(3) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 76 ; — “The Pali writers relate that the 
Sisunagas belonged to the family of Vaisali (Lichchhavis). ( Ibid pp. 41 ), 
'I'aranath says the same of Nandm (Kalasoka)". 

This means that both the Sisunagas and the Nandas belonged to the 
same family of kshatriyas. 

(4) See further for the period of rule of every king. 

(5) Vide Chapter VII > Part I, the para with the heading “Kings of Avanti 
lor five hundred years’*. 

(6) Vide E. H. I. 4th, ed. pp. 51. 
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Chapter 


Mr. Smith says^. Mr. Smith's list is as folllows: — 


(1) Sisunag 

40 

(2) Kakvarna 

26 

(3) K^emvardhan 

36 

(4) K^emraj 

24 


126 


Whencefore we see that there is a difference of 100 years, 
because we have just calculated that the first five kings ruled for 
226 years. This must have been due to either the slip of the 
pen by the scribe, or due to his wilfully changing the numbw 
from 226 to 126. I believe that they must have ruled for 226 
years for the following reasons. 

I 

At present the average of every king's rule in a dynasty Is 
counted to 25 to 30 years, and thus four kings must have been’ 
dead and gone within 120 years. But here we are not concerned 
with modern conditions and modern times. We are dealing with 
times when several kings (for instance of KoSal, Vatsa & A6ga) have 
ruled consecutively, every one for double the modern average. The 
chronology of the kings of Vatsa furnishes ns with a good instance. 
Its first five kings ruled for 225 years. Similarly we should have 
no reason to hesitate in accepting 225 years as the period of ■ 
rule of the first five kings of Sisunaga dynasty. We can give some ' 
evidence to support it. Mahavir is calculated to have lived nearly 
250 years after Parsvanath. The fifth monk in order from Pai^va*- 
nath was Kesimuni, who was a contemporary of Mahavir; wHo 
in turn is a contemporary of Srepik. Kesimuni is stated to have been 
the religious preceptor of king Prasenjit of Koial. Thus Mahavir, 
renik, Kesi, and Prasenjit are all contemporaries. Now Parivanath 
was aUve when Sisunag came to the throne. Thus there was an 
interval of nearly 250 years between the ascension of Sisunag 

* i 

. (7) Vide Pargiter’s "Dynastic List of the Kali Ages”. 

(8) We should not here forget that this time was the fonrth-Ara of 
Av'asarpini. Here five kings have together' ruled for 225 years only* If we go 
still backwards, when the lives were longer, kings will be found who havi 
teipied for still longer periods. 
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and death of the fifth king. Again every one of these five jaina 
monks might have been contemporaries of these. first five kings. 

In the list given above, names of only four kings are given. 
Who was the fifth and how long did he rule ? In jaina books it 
is clearly stated that Srenik came to the throne of Magadh 

.immediately after the death of his father, Prasenjit. Hence the 
fifth king must have been Prasenjit. 

- Srenik came to the throne in 580 B. C.,’’ and Si^unaga 
dynasty began in 805 B. C. Now we shall try to fix the period 
of rule of every king, keeping in mind the following two rules:— 
(1) No tw'O consecutive kings could have ruled each for a long 
period (2) The first king must have ruled for longer periods 
because their lives must have been longer, (see f. n. no. 8 below). 
Now all the authors of the books in which the names of these 
kings are given, agree that the period of rule of the second and 
the fourth king, was for each 36 years. So we have to arrange 
the periods of rule of the first, third, and the fifth kings. Keeping 
in mind the list of the kings of Kofel, we may assign 60 years 
to the first, 50 years to the second, and the remaining 43 years 
to the third. So the whole list is now given below - 

B.C. to B.C. Yeats B.M.E. 

745 
709 
659 
623 
580 


(1) - Sifonag 805 

(3) Kakvarna 745 

(3) Kfiemvardhan 709 

(4) Kfemjit 659 

(5) Prasenjit 623 


>1 




» 


ff 


60 

36 

50 

36 

43 

225 


278 

218 

182 

132 

96 


to B.M.E* 
218 
182 
132 
96 
53 


»» 


>• 


»5 




.(9l The was founded in 372 B. C. The Nanda dyoMty 

wa, fonSld "b C., Uh and his descwdants together ruled for iOS 

years. Counting backwards it would be S80 B. C. 

(10) "Bharat no Praohfa Eajvaipla’’ Vol. If pp. 19, and tb pt 

pages give us to understand as follows.-— 

' (l) ^isunag 40 . s \ ' - 

(2) SakvafUa (In Vayupurapa it is Sakvartta) - 

' (3) Ksemdhatma ( or Ksemvarma or Ksemkarma 36, y 

Brahamapd Puran5s he is assigned 20 years K^emgm-40 
^ (4).KSatro,a (KSetragna) 36 (In Matsya it is Ksemjit or Ksemgrya 40 

and Ksemvit=f24), 
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The chronology of, the next five kings ~ (which we have to^ 


prove later on) is 

as follows: — 



(6) Bimbisar or 

580 „ 528 . 

514 

53 „ 2 

Srenik 



^ A.M.E.' 

(7) Ajatsatru or 

528 „ 496 

324 

2 31 

Kunik 



A.M.E. 

(8) Udayan-bhat 

496 „ 480 

16 

31 ■ 47 ■■ 

(9) Anurudhdha 

480 „ 472 

8 

- 47 . „ 55 , 

and Mund 





108+225=333 


(1 to 5) We know little about these first five kings. The first 

king Siiunag had first ascended the throne of Easi. The neigh- 

bouringtking”of Kosal, Vritta^® belonged to the 

Something about Iksavaku family like Asvasen the last king of 
the lives o! the first ,, , , , , « , , i ^ 

live kings BThadratha dynasty* So he believed that 

, he had the prior right to the throne of Kasi 

which was now occupied by Ssunag. So there were wars between 

these two kings, but Vritta was unsuccessful because he was old 

and inferior in the art of war to Sisunag. After some time 

Sisunag was invited^® to rule., over Magadh by Malla kshatriyas 

to which family he belonged. He placed his son Kakvarna on the ^- 

throne of Kail, and himself went to Magadh. The king of Koial 

saw this opportunity. Kakvarna was a weak king. Vritta invaded 

Kali of Kakvarna, and annexed it to his own kingdom. When - 

Sisunag heard this, he was furious, and after a great war against 

the king of Koial, he regained Kaii under his rule, Thus he 

rukd over two countries, Kasi and Magadh. " This indicates that * 

Sisunag must have been a powerful and valorous king. After his 


(11) Vide the same para as indicated m f. n, no. 5 above. 

(12) See the list of names given in Chapter IV. Part I, in the para 
entitled Other names besides Prasenjit”. 

(13) J. O. B, S. Vol. I., pp. 76 and 70 f. n. no. 16’ ”6isun£^ is not 
alleged to have come by force lo Magadh on the extinction of the Brhadiathas* 
The Kasi sovereigns belonged to a proud house and it is very likely that the - 
reigning king was invited by the Magadha people tp fill ip the vacant throne 
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i 

death his son Kakvarna became the king of Ka^i and Magadh. 
He was not so- powerful as his father^*; so Kasi was again under 
the rule of the king of Kosal. We do not know anything else 
about- him. A writer, in the authority of Harsacharit, says that 
he was murdered by somebody- while entering a certain city. 
We know nothing about the third and the fourth kings, Ksem» 
vardhan, and Ksemjit. We know something about the fifth king 
Prasenjit; but it would be better to state it in the account of §renik, 
because it is more concerned with him. It would be sufficient here to 
know that the capital of Magadh at this lime \\as Kusagrapur^'’’. 
The houses and the palaces in it were built of w ood, because there 
, were dense forests in those times and wood was cheap. Again those 
people were twice as tall as we are, and hence required taller 
houses; the people also found it less expensive and more conve- 
-nient to have wooden houses. But because of wood, fire broke 
out very often^^. The king, Prasenjit, in order to remove this 
, difficulty, left this city and got a large palace built on the heights 
of mount Vaibhargiri, which was near Kusagrapur, and named the 
place Girivraj^® because it was on the top of a mountain, and 
made it his capital. But as this new capital was on a mountain, 
"people found it very difficult to trade and have other communi- 
cations with the other cities. Consequently Srenik built another 
city named Rajgrhi^^ at the foot of the same mountain and made 


(14) H. H. pp. 497 ; Kakavarija was dark in complexion and not heroic 
like his father. It appears that the king of gravasti wrested Benares from 

his hands. 


(15) "Bhaiat no Prachin Rajvanisa’*. Vol. II PP. further. 

(16) Vide pp. 44 of “Mahan (great) Samprati'*. 

(17) Cf. this with the condition of Ujjaini described in Chapter VI Parti. 

(18) C. H. I. Vol. I- pp. 310,— -Fortress on the hill at the foot of which 

the old capital of Magadh, Rajgriha grew up. 

(19) See further for details. U has two meaniugs— <1) Mount of the 
of Rajgiri (2) The mount on which is situated the capital of h 


kingdom. ^ ...» 

The better word is Rajgrha^the palace in which there is the kings 

~ palace, andjhe king’s palace is generally in his capital, 
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it his capital. The ruins of Rajgrhi at present give us some id^ 
of the original grandeur of the capital of the Magadha Eihpire. 
Both in jaina and bauddha books Rajgrhi is referred to, very often. 

(6) Srenik : Bimbisar:— (How he came to the throne, though 
he was younger than some of his brothers). 

It is said that Prasenjit had many sons®^, and that one of 
them was Bimbisar^ ^ Once an idea came to the mind of Prasenjit 
that it would be belter to make that son his successor who would" 
stand first in the two tests devised for them specially The first 
was; The king ordered-'his servants to fill some baskets of bamboo 
frame-work with a sweetmeat called (KhajU)^ and then tie their 
mouths tightly. Then he called his sons before him. He had 
also ordered his servants to put some raw earthenware pots full 
of water with their mouths tightly tied, in the same room. The 
king now told his sons to eat the sweetmeat and drink water 
without breaking or untying the baskets and the pots. All of his, 
sons knew not what to do except Bimbisar, who became busy 
shaking the baskets gently. Due to this the sweetmeat in the 
basket was broken into pieces which were coming out of the holes 
of the bamboo frame-work. Binibisilr gathered the pieces together, 
and ate them satisfied his hunger. Then he wrapped pieces of cloth * 
round the pots, out of which, because they were raw, water was 
oozing out. As soon as the pieces of cloth became wet, he squeezed 
the water out of them into a vessel, and thus he quenched his 
thirst. The second test was: — ^All the princes were invited to 


(4O) Jain Sahitya Lekh Saingrah” pp. 780 and further. Some say that the 

oumbe^of princes was hundred. Some say it was thirty— two, and that 

Bimbisar was the youngest, (in jaina books names of as many as Sixteen 
are given). 


(21) Bharat no Prachin Rajvamsa’* pp, 19 . In Bhagvat, his name is 
Vidisar. In Visnu, there are two names; Nidisar and Viprisar. In Matsya they 

ate Bindnsen and'Vighnasen. In Vayu, Mahavamsa and Asokavadan the name 
is Bimbisar. 


- In some jaina books he is called Bhambhasar. (See above). 

(22] Many jaina books contain the descriptions of these incidents. For 
instance Bharatesvara. B. V. pp. and farther, ^ ^ - 
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a Splendid dinner by the king in a large hall in the palace. No 
sooner did the princes begin to eat than furious dogs were released 
on them. All the princes except Biinbisar stopped eating and got 
up in confusion. Bimbisar calmly continued to eat, and whenever 
the dogs approached him he threw at them a piece or two from 
the untouched dishes of his brothers. He got up only after finishing 
his meal. The king was highly pleased with his intellectual ability 
and presence of mind in times of difficulty, and thought that his 
subjects would be safe and happy if Bimbisar bacame the king 
after his death.®® As a prize for being successful in the examina- 
tion, he gave him a musical instrument . named Bbambha; hence 
Bimbisar is sometimes called Bharnbliasar in jaina books®^. 

Other princes began to envy Bimbisar because he had now 
become a favourite with the king. Prasenjit thought it better to 

send Bimbisar to a foreign country, and thus 
Quarrels between from any harm from his brothers, 

the brothers and Consequently once he purposely insulted Bimbi- 
their results ^ Biinbisar, unable to 

bear the insult, went away with his musical instrument Bfaambha 
from the capital of his father, though he was only twelve®®. His 
father helped him secretly on the way. Bimbisar travelled by water 
in the Ganges in a small boat®® and vihen the boat came in the 
mid-ocean, his companions changed ^ direction; and after a voyage 


(23) In ancient times kings often tested the intelligence and other qualities 
of their princes, and ministers. Many stories are given illustrating this custom. 
Cf. f. n. nos. 48 and 50 below. 

(24) One who moves with (his) Bhambha is called Bhauibhasar, Sar= 
One who moves (from the verb St to move). 

' (25) Some one might doubt, how a boy of twelve could have dared to go 
out alone. But we must remember that at the time the average height was ten 
feet, (vide f. n. no. 60 on page 29) and a boy attained majority at the age of , 
thirteen, which was also considered, the proper age for marriage (vide f. n. 

no. 64 on p. 30). 

(26) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 31. This whole story is described 
in here. It is stated, there was no boat but the trunk of a tree. 

31 
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of twenty days®’' he came .to the city of Bennata^®®, Jn t^e 
morning he went out to strall in the city, and came to the shop 
of a vaisya (merchant)®®. 


The merchant looked at him and w^as astonished to see sudi ' ' 
a handsome young man standing before his shop. He welcomed ' 

, . . him to his shop. Bimbisar accepted the inVitation 

His marriage with , , * , 

his first queen shop. The merchant received 

Sunanda the greatest number of customers on that ^ay, . ■ 
and he thought that it was due to the presence 
of Bimbisar. So he invited him to his house as a guest and asked 
him his name. Bimbisar said that his name was Gopal. As days 
passed on, the merchant began to prosper, and he attributed' this 
to the presence of Gopal who had, by this time, becoipe the 
favourite of all the members of his household. 


There were many rooms in the firm-building of the merchant 
which were quite unused. Once Bimbisar was stralling in and out 
of these rooms, and he saw heaps of dust. He examined that 
dust, and found to his surprise that it was not dust but gold-dust 
(Tejanturi)®®, He kept this secret to himself, hoping to help the 
merchant at some crisis. 


Once a great caravan of merchants came into the city®**. 
They had brought with them so much goods *for sale that ^no 
merchant in the city had money enough to buy and pay for all 
the goods. The merchants of the caravan approached the king 
and stated their case. The king sent a proclamation in the city 

(2/) I have stated this number of days on the authority of tlie same book 
as in f. n. no. 26 above. 

(28) For information and the situation of this city vide pp, 147, the first 
page of Chaptei VI, Part I. 

(29) The forefathers of this merchant were very wealthy, but onpe the 

king became angry with one of them, and all his wealth and property Wer®., 
confiscated by him. They were reduced to ordinary condition, but they continued 
their business, though on a smaller scale than before. * 

(30) Gold dust. 

(31) We can assign the year 583 B, C. to this event. 
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that the merchant who would agree to buy and pay for all the 
'goods of these merchants, would be amply rewarded by him. No 
merchant in the city had courage enough to accept the offer® 
Gdpal, however, persuaded, his merchant-master to accept it. The 
master, after much hesitation accepted it, trusting m the ability 
of Gopal to procure money. There were many merchants in the 
city far richer than this merchant. They began to play jokes on 
him^ But Gopal and the merchant met the merchants of the 
caravan in the presence of the king, and Gopal offered the 
merchants that portion of the gold-dust which v/as equivalent m 
value 'to the price of their goods. The merchants had no objection 
to accepting such an offer, and they accepted it. All present, 
including the king and even the merchant-master, opened their 
eyes with wonder. The king rewarded and respected the merchant, 
and compensated for the harm and insult that was done to the 
merchant by his forefathers. 

^ Aftet this event, Gopal was respected everywhere, and the 
merchant gave him in marriage his daughter Sunanda®®. Two 
years passed happily. 

On this side, Prasenjit fell very ill arid he thought that his 
end was near. He sent his men in all directions to find out 
Biiiibisar. These men, after much wandering, came to Bennatat, 
Whe're they found prince Bimbisar. The king then sent a messenger 
with the message to Bimbisar to return to the capital. But Gopal 
remembered how his father had insulted him and did not go back. 
Then his father wrote to him a letter suggesting the reason why 
he had insulted him®^, Bimbisar now understood everything and 
began to make preparations to go to his father. Sunanda, could 

(32) In ancient times whenever an extraordinary occasion like this arose, 
a proclamation was issued throught the city by the king. Cf.-this with the 
selection of the prime-minister described further 

(33) This incident must have taken place in 582 B. C. Vide pp. 37 of 
fiharatesvat B. V. Translation. 

(34) For details the reader is requested to read the account of Abhaya«<» 
kumSr from Bharatesvar B. V. Translation. 
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His life and the period of his ^nie 

1 , 


not accompany him because she was pregnant. Bimbisar gave-her 
his rmg as a remembrance, and then began his journey this time ■ 
by land®®. After some time he reached Rajgiri-Girivraj. Prasenjit 
was much pleased to see Bimbisar, and in a short time he died. 
Bimbisar's coronation ceremony was duly performed in about 580B.C. - ' 


In the whole of Sisunaga dynasty (Sisunaga dynasty included 
within it both the small Sisunaga dynasty and the Nanda d 3 masty). 

Bimbisar has ruled for the longest time. He is “ 
”periJd*of hr/r^e° ®3id to have ruled for 52 years®®, according to , 

bauddha books®^; while according to Puranas < 
he is said to have ruled for 51 years. It is possible that this 
difference of one year is due to the fact that his son Kunik had 
kept him in prison for one year®®; or he must have raled for 51 
years and some months which the authors of Puranas might not 
have taken into consideration. ‘ ' 


His death must have taken place in 528 B. C.®®, because it 
is proved that he died eight years^® before Gautam Buddha whc 
died in 520 B. C.^^; again it is also known that Mahavir died a 
year and a half after him (i, e. in the second year of the reign 
of Ajatktru) in 527 B. C.^®. 


(35) He had gone from Magadh to Benna-katak by sea, and returned 
from it to Magadh by land. The descriptions of these voyage§ made by 
him will convince any one that Benna-katak was situated exactly on the place 
which I have assigned to it. See the biginning pages of Chapter VI, Part I 
(from pp. 147 and further). 

(36) C. I. pp. 5. 

(37) Dipvajqisa III 56-61; Mahavatnga II, 25"8 seq.; J. O. B. R. S. Vol. 1 
pp. 97 f- n. no. 109; I. A. 1914 pp. 133. 

(38) In jaina books twelve years are stated. It must have been a scribe 8 

mistake* It must be twelve months. ' ' 

(39) See f. n. no. 41 below. 

(40) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 

(41) Ind. Ant. 1914 pp. 133 . — “Bimbisar has died before Lord Buddha 
and Mahavir’’. Vide pp. 22 of I. A. Vol. 32, and C. H. I. pp. 157. 

(42) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I. part III, 
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Prince Abhaya-kumar as- a minister 




Because Bimbisar died in 528 B, C. and he ruled for 52 
years, he must have ascended the throne in 580 B. C., when he 
came to the throne he was fifteen, and so he must have been 
born in 595 B. C. Again in bauddha books it is stated that 
Gautam Buddha was five years older than Srenik^**, and Buddha 
was born in 600 B. C.*^. Thus Bimbisar died at the age of 
595-’528‘=67 years. 


We know that when Bimbisar started towards Magadh his 
wife was pregnant. When the period of pregancy was over she 

gave birth to a son (B. C. 580), to whom was 

kJiiL'asamiSr g"®” ^ Abhayakumar“. When the 

child became seven to eight years old, and was 

playing in the street with other children, one of them nick-named 
bim "fatherless”. The child felt the sting of the insult, and imme- 
diately ran to his mother, and asked her the name of his father. 
She gave him the ring given to her by Bimbisar; he gleaned what- 
ever information he could, from his mother’s father, and then started 
towards Magadh to find out his father. Drawn by love for her 
child, his mother accompanied him^®; and after a year and 
more^’ they reached Rajgiri, the capital of Magadh. Leaving his 
mother to rest in one of the gardens outside the city, he went 


into the city. He was a handsome boy; he attracted the attention 
of all who met him on the road. Wandering here and there, the 
boy came to a place where a crowd had gathered. Inquiring the 


(43) See f. n. no. 62 below. 

(44) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 

(45) Abhaya-kumar had such a magic personality, that whoever was 
fortunate enough to have friendship with him, attained Abhaya-pada (absolution) 
within a short time. 

R. M. M. pp. 61 “Prince Abhaya, son of king Bimbisar”. 

(46) In these times, even women did not hesitate to go on a Jong voyage. 
Of course, in the present instance, Sunanda was drawn by her love towards^ 

both her son and het husband. 

(47) Cf. f. n. no. 25 above* We should remember that the average height 
of ipon was double the average height of the man of our time. 
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cause of the crowd, he came to know that the king was, in need- 
o£ an able prime-minister, and he would select that man as' the 
prime-minister who would be successful in the test specially arranged 
for the purpose^®. There was a worn out dry well, and at the 
bottom of the well was placed a gold ring. It had been proclaimed' 
by the king^® that any one, who, while sitting on the edge of the 
well, could take out the ring without ropes, would be selected 
as the prime- minister. Abhayakumar showed his desire to enter 
the competition, and asked the officer on the spot, whether there . 
was any age-restriction for competitors. All present stood lost in 
amazement at such an odd bid from a child. The officer, however, ' 
informed him that there was no age-restriction, and that 'he 
could enter the competition. Abhayakumar was successful in the 
competition®®. 

* People were wonderstruck at his skill and praised hind Idtrdlyj 
Bimbisar was informed of the success of this prodigy and he alsd' 
could not hide his astonishment. He came to receive him on his ' 
elephant, and invited Abhayakumar to ride with him to the,palac^ 
on the same elephant. To his surprise Abhayakumar declined thd 
offer and said that he wanted to go back to -his mother' whom 
he had left outside the city in a garden. The king was all this ' 
time scrutinizing the appearance of the boy, and saw on his finger 
the ring, which he had given to Sunanda, he' also noted that the-' 
boy was exactly like him in appearance. In the meanwhile, the 
boy said to the king that he had a twin-brother, who was' with ' 
his mother and that he could not remain away from her for a 16 ng 
time. The king, in order to be' sure, decided to accompany the 


(48) ‘ Cf. f. n. no. 23 above. 

; 

(49) Cf. f. n. no. 32 above. 

(so) Fifst he located the position of the rin^' with great accuracy. Then 
he sent for a lump of cow-dung, and threw it on the ring, which stuck into, 
it,' Then he threw some burning dry grass on it, so as to dry the lump of 
cov/-dung. Then he requested tlie king’s officer to pour water in the well. As 
the water began to rise in the well, the dried- piece of coW-dung began to 
come up; as it ffoated on the surface of water. At last, the whole well was 
filled with water, and the piece of cow-dung came up with the ring in it, 


Conditions created by Nature -at a transitional stage 2^9 


boy; thereupon the king, the boy, and a crowd of officers and 
citizens went to the garden where Sunanda was anxiously waiting 
for her son. When the king saw her, he at once recognized her 
as her dear wife; and he embraced his wife. The boy and all the 
people were much pleased to see the re-union. The king took 
the boy on his lap and kissed him over and over again. Then 
' he remembered the boy’s talk about the twin-brother, and asked 
Sunanda wheie the second son was. Poor Sunanda ! She had no 
other son, and she thought that the king doubted her character. 
Gathering courage she said mildly, that she had only one son who was 
sitting in his lap. The Abhaya-kumar explained that when he 
was talking about the twin-brother, he was alluding to the fact 
whenever he left his mother, his body was away, yet his soul 
was in the heart of his mother — so much was his mother's love 
for him. The king, the queen, and all present were again asto- 
nished at the sharp intellect®^ of the boy. Then they all went 
to the palace riding on the elephant. 'Now we will call Abhaya- 
kumar the prime-minister®®. This incident must have taken place 
between 570 lo 568 B. C., when Bimbisar was 25 to 27 years 
old and Abhaya-kumar was 10 to 12 years old. 


When any nation, person or thing, passes from one stage 

into another, the exact time 'of this change of stages is called 

the transitional period. During such periods. 

Conditions croated leaders of a nation have to be very careful 
by Nature at a ^ 

transitional stage otherwise such a confusion will prevail in . the 

order of things that there would be no possibility 

of any sort of order for a long time. ’ We know that when king 

Bimbisar was reigning, the fourth Ara of Ava-sarpini was coming 

to a close, and the fifth was to begin. Vast changes were due 

to happen every where. Even Nature has to be very careful at 


' (5l) JIven at present, the jaina merchants write on the first page of then: 
ledgers. “Let us have the intellect of Abhaya-kumar’’. Many instances, like 
one quoted .above, showing the intellectual power of Abhaya-kumar are described 
in laina books. 

(52) See U n. no. 72 on page 33, Chapter II, Part h - - 
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such periods. So she created four great men at the same time®*;' 
two of which were religious leaders — (Buddha and Mahavir), and 
the other two were social ^and political leaders (Bimbisar and. 
Abhaya-kumar). As it is impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between religious questions on the one side, and social and political , , 
question on the other, these four leaders worked to-gether in 
harmony for the welfare of the people. ^ - 


We have stated above that religious and social as well as political 
problems are very closely connected with one another. In history ^ 

we are more concerned with social and political, 
ReI!g^oM|^foUowed religious problem. But in the -life of 

Bimbisar, changes of faith have played an im-“ 
portant part, and have also influenced social and political events - 
of his reign. Hence, we shall state briefly the religions he followed ^ ■ 
and the time of each. 


Bauddha books say that Bimbisar followed Bauddha religion 
and jaina books say that Bimbisar followed ' Jainism. In “bauddha 
books he is famous by the name of Bimbisar, while in jaina 
books he is more commonly known as Srenik. Both books are 
partly right and partly wrong. 

We have seen above that Bimbisar was staying at the 
house of his father-in-law in Bennatat, and followed Jainism®^, 
before he came to the throne in 580 B. C. Again we shall prove 
later on that he had once more become a follower of Jainism when - 
he married Chillaiia in 558 B. C. This means that he might have 
been a follower of Buddhism any time between 580 B. C., and 
558 B. C. {22 years). 

In bauddha books it is clearly stated that Gautam Buddha®® 

(53) There is a verse in Bhagvad-gita (vide f. n. no. 30 on pp.6) which 
says that God takes birth on this earth as a man when sins have flooded the - 
world to an unbearable extent. 

(54) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation pp. 37 "He worshipped thrice every 

day according to Jainism’*. * ' * 

(55) Vide Vol. II, Chapter I, Part III. 
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Teii6unced the world at the age of 29, began to spread his gospel- 
at the age of 34, attained Nirvana at the age of 57, and 
attained Parinirvana at the age of 80. As he was born in 600 
B. C. these four incidents must have taken place in 571 B C., 
564 B. C.; 543 B. C., and 520 B. C. respectively. Of these four, 
two-571 B. C., and 564 B. C.-had taken place during those 22 
years in the life of Bitnbisar ( 580 to 558 B. C. ) when he was 
not a jain. Again, it is stated in the bauddha books®® that upto 
564 B. C. when he began to preach®^, (1) he had made no man 
his disciple. This is the reason why this period of seven years 
(from 29 to 36 years of his age) of his life is blank in the 
bauddha books, because he was during this period not a bauddha 
but^ a jain ( vide Ch. I Vol. 11 of this book); (2) and he had met 
Bitnbisar for the first time in 564 B. C. at Rajgiri®® or Girivraj; 
(3) and he had made Bimbisar’s queen Elsema, a bauddha nun 
in 558 B. C., i. e. six years after his meeting with Biipbisar®^. 
Thus Bimbisar and the inmates of his palace can be said to have 
pome in contact with Buddha during 564 to 558 B. C. (six 
years or seven years )®®. In 558 B. C. or a few months before 
that, Bimbisar married Chillana and accepted Jainism. Gautam 


(56) Vide ibid, 

(57) He renounced the world at the age of 29 in 571 B. C,; and he 
began to preach his gospel at the age of 36. We have yet to find out what 
he did during those intervening seven years. Nothing is given in bauddha 
books about those years.' 

(58) We intentionally write here Rajgiri and Girivraj, but not Rajgrhi. 

(59) "Bharat no Prachin Rajvamsa” Vol. II pp. 35; C. H. I. pp. 183 :~ 
"Seven years before he became a Buddha”. If this is true, Ksema must have 
been,made a bauddha nun in 543+7=550 B. C. But this is not possible 
because Bimbisar had become a devout jam, seven years before that. It is 
possible that, it must have been 17 years instead of 7 (543+17=560 B, C. 
6r as some authorities believe 541 to be the year of the Nirvana of Buddha, 
541 +-17=558 B. C. (Part III Chapter I). Or it must have been seven years 
after he began to preach his gospel i.'e. 564- 7=557 B. C. The last conclusion 
is more probable as we "shall see later on. 

" (60) The year 558 B, C. has played a very important part in the life 

oif Bisftbisar. 
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Bu.ddha might hav^ met him after 158 B* C< for jfdigioiif 
di8CU6§i0n> but ^without success atid hence Bimbisat could >be,iai4 
to have been a follower of Buddhism at ithe most for seven yeam*^^ 

Now we have to decide what religion he followed from' 580 
B. C. to 564 B. G., the first 16 years of his rule. As - Buddhism 
was established after -564 B. C., he must have been, a follower 
either of the Vedic religion or of Jainism. In one of the books®? 
it is stated that his mother was the daughter of a, Bhattiya_ 
ksatriya family, which may possibly have been the natiVe of 
S.yuddha®®. The Bhatias of to-day declare themselves to ^be 
descendants of ksatriyas of the Bhattiya family. Ayiiddha ■ and 
Kasi are each other^s neighbours, and it is possible that the kings 
of both the countries might have given their daughters in marriage 
to one another. Again, right froth the time of 'Siitihag; Kasi had ■ 
been under the control of the kings of Magadh. Hetice TPrasettjit 
might have married the daughter of the Bhattiya family. Buririg 
the reign of Prasenjit, the Vedic religion^^ watt In full -swihg. , 
Sacrifices of animals to various gods wa§ the order hf -the day. 
(Nature created -great' men to put a stop to such .atrhcifiei®® ). 
The ksatriyas of those- times might Have been the' followers ‘Of 
the Vedic religion®®. Bimbisar, thus, must have been a follower 


(61) On account of this reason Chetak, at first, did not agree to the 
request of Biinbisar, to give his daughter in marriage » to him. 

(62) Chronology of India' by Duff p. 5. — “ He was born of arBt^ttiya 
queen. He was a friend to Buddha, who was senior to him 

was murdered after a reign of 52 years. - ' 

^ (63) See f. n..no, 14, pp. 64 and also no. 16 on pp. 76 and no. 25 on pp. 78; 
again the account of the mother of NandaBrbaspati given further in this volume., 

(64) Many persons, who were brahmins by«lbirth, Tjrere followers , of 
Jainism in those times. Even many of the disciples, of Lord Mahavir ,>yere 
brahmins by birth. In those times, a man did. not follow the vedic rriigion 
simply because he was born of -brahmin parents, as it is , generally done 
to-day. We shall see later on that Sak^al, ChaOJakya, etc. though they ^were^ 
brahmins by birth* were all jains .by faith. 

(65) See no. 53 above and the matter concerning it. ' ' 

(66) After Prasenjit, many of the kshatriyas had changed^ their faith from* 
Bfahminism to Jainism, They continued to follow Jainism from 8rei|ik . to 
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of th6 Vedic religion* because Iiis father must have also been a 
follower of the same religion. He ceased^ to be a follower of the 
Vddic religion, when he came into contact' with, two great religious 
puophets®^. Thus, he was a follower of the Vedic religion®® for 
tho first sixteen years* of. his rule (580 to 564 B. C.)j then he 
Was a follower of Buddhism for six to seven years (’ 564^ to 558 
'B.,G.), and at last he became a follower of Jainism for the rest of 
ills, life (558 to 528 B. C.). We have discussed these changes of 
religion of his, because they had a great bearing on the social 

Fusyamitra of the iSutiga dynasty and his religious preceptor Fataujali, the 
faippus grammarian. All the kings of Magadh during this time ( except AsokaJ 
W^e jaips. 

(6?) First hp came into contact with Buddha, then with Maha;wr, because 
Oautam Buddhs began to preach his gospel m 564 B. C., and Mahavir began to 
preach his gospel in 556 B. C. eight years after Buddha. 

(6S) Purpattva Volume- 11. p. 3. 

Two events h'ave occurred in the life of- BiUlbisar to support this conclu- 
sion! which are as under; — 

(O' Once he killed* ’ while hunting, a feihale deeri Then he saw her in 
Hhifoes of' death'. At the same time she gave birth to a* fawn, and in' a short 
time both di6d.-Biiubisar.’s heart did not'melti with pity at seeing such a horrible 
sight. He, on the contrary .was.pleaSed and' boasted^about it, as if' he bad hunted 
a-tig^r. He thus committed a great sin and thus deserved severe punishment 
in subsequent lives, (ii)' It- is stated in Kiaratesvar B. V.‘ Translation pp. 201, 
‘^SreUik toramitfCd- a grcat-sin by eating flesh; Krsna lost his kingdbm because 
bd was addicted 'to wine; Da^arath committed a- great' sin by killings an 
innocent man, and Kayavanna lost his wealth by loose morality. ” This makes 
it deaf that ^rePik had eaten flesh. Both Jainism and< Buddhism denounce 
and’^prohibit eating flesh ( though in Buddhism, flesh- is eaten under- certain 
citCumstances. ) * I'hus' he mlist’ have committed' the above deed before he 
basame a follower either Of- Buddhism or Jainism. 

We do not know when he killed this female deer. According to Jainism, 
however, we can calculate the year of the above event, as follows. It is one of 
, .the belief of Jainism that every person's events of his next life, are determined 
’^by what he does during J rd. of his life; be it the 1st, or the 2nd, or the 3rd 
division of his life. We know that Biinbisar died ’at- the age of 67. ( At the 
age of 15 he ascended the throne, and he died after ruling for 52 years*) Every 
third division of his life consisted of 22^ years. Hence he must have committed 
the above-stated great sm during the firs^ division ( j. e. 595-22=574 B, C,) 
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changes that he made during his rule®®, with the Kelp of -his, 
prime-minister Abhayakumar. - , “ ^ ’ 

We have stated in f. n. no. 60 above, that this year has 
played a very important part in the life of Bimbisar. We know 

that he accepted Buddhism as his faith after 
the year* C. meeting with Buddha in 564 B. C.' Buddha 

had again met Bimbisar at the end of the 559 
B. C., and had made his queen Ksema a bauddha nun, thus; 
showing that his influence prevailed very much in the harem. 
Bimbisar must not have willingly consented to IK^ema’s being' a 

because during the second and the third he was a follower, first of Buddhism, 
and then of Jainism. This means that for the first sixteen years of his rule 
'(580 to 66^ B. C. ) he was a follower of the vedic religion, in' which was 
'allowed fleshi-eating and killing animals. During this time animal sacrifices 
were very much in vogue. - ' ' - - . , 

I take this opportunity to state one more detail. Those readers who are 
not interested in such things, are requested to leave it, as it is. It is stated 
in jaina books that Biinbisar, at present is m hell ( Bharate^var B. V. ^ Tra" 
nslation pp 201, Jaina Dharma Prakasa, 1984 V. E. pp. 187.) In the next 
Ut-sarpiqi he will be the first Tirthankar of the Jains named Padmanabh. 

•( Bharatesvar B, V. Translation pp. 51) He is condemned to hell, because 
not only did he kill a pregnant female deer, but enjoyed the sight of 'her 
suffering from the pangs of death. (All civilized people to-day, agree to -the 
fact, that to kill any innocent and harmless animal, is not humane. ) One , 
A would naturally ask. why such a sinner, who deserved hell, is destined to 
become a Tirthankar. ? The answer is, that he had spent the rest of his life 
in promoting the welfare of his subjects. He made many reforms with' the 
help of his prime-minister Abhayakumar. Again he was helped ’ and inspired 
by Mahavir and his first disciple Gautam. Mahavir reached Kaivalya Gna-na 
tStage in 556-B. C. and entered Nirvana m 527 B. C. Out, of these thirty' 
years, he had stayed for 16 monsoons in Rajgrhi, and had helped and inspired 
Birnbisar and bis son in promoting the welfare of the people. All this is 
related in the form of dialogue in Bhagavati Sutra of the Jains. ( One must ‘ 
have some faith in it, to take it as historical truth. ) , ^ 

( We have not discussed here* when the next Ut-sarpini will begin, and 
when Bimbisar v/ill come out of hell, because we are not concerned with 

the&e questions here. These things interest only those, who have some faitb 
in Jainism. ) 

(69) We shall have to ^ive details about this later oii»* ' / ~ * 


^ Religions followed by Bimbisar 





baiiddha nun, and when Buddha made her a nun against his will, 
he 'Was displeased with Buddha, and he must have 'given up 
Buddhism. Thetfe is no reference to any meeting of Buddha and 
Simbisar after this event Thus the conversion of queen Ksema 
into a buddhist nun was the cause of the change of religion in 
the life of Biipbisar, and also the cause of its decline^ 

Thus Biinbisar was so much displeased with Ksema’s conversion 
that he ceased to be a follower of Buddhism’'®. Now he wanted 
to marry, because Ksema was no longer his queen. A painter showed 
him a picture of one of the daughters^® of king Chetak of Videha. 


(70) C. H. I. pp. 184 " On Gottam*s visit to Rajgira, Bimbisar presented 
him with the bamboo-grove where huts could be erected for the accommo- 
dation of the order; we hear very little about him in the books. He is not 
even mentioned in three out of the four Nikayas and the few references in 
the fourth are of the most meagre kind. ’* 

Further see f. n. no. 7, next chapter; this shows why Rajgrhi is scarcely 
used in bauddha books. 

(71) This should be a lesson to those jama monks who are, at present, 
in the habit of making minor boys and girls monks and nuns without the 
consent of their elders and guardians. Important resolutions have been passed 
at the Jaina Conferences at Ajmer (Sthanakvasi) and Ahmedabad (Murtipujak), 
(A. t). 1933 & 34) to check the nasty custom. See f. n. nos. 19, 86 & 88, 
next chapter. 

(72) BiUibisar was tired of his palace at Rajgir because, while he was 
staying there, he was separated from Ksema; hence the relations between him and 
Gautam Buddha were estranged. So he changed his capital from Rijgir to 
Rajgthl. Ajatsatru and Udayan had also changed their capitals on account of 
similar domestic reasons. See further in this chapter for details. 

(73) * King Chetak had two daughters who were unmarried. The elder’s 
name was SujyeSta, and the younger’s name was Chilians. They were fast 
friends* A nun, who was insulted by them, decided to get Sujyefta married 
With a king who had many queens, and thus make her unhappy. She painted 
a beautiful picture of Sujyesta and showed it to Srenik; he was fascinated by 
her beauty; whereupon he sent a messenger to Chetak with a request to marry hei? 
with him. Chetak did not comply with the request and Srenik began to pass 
gloomy days. At last Abhayakumar came to know the cause of the sadness 
of his father, and ho promised him to ful61 bis desire. 

Accordingly, he went to Vaisali m disguise, and there established himself 
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The king was fascinated with the beauty of the girl and requested 
Chefcak to give his daughter in marriage to him, thinking that a 
small king like him, daire not refuse him anything. He lost his 
temper when Ghetak refused his request in an insulting manner. 
Then Abhayakumar inquired into the matter, 'who made it 
clear to the king that Cheeak meant no ofifence in refusing, his 


ss a dealer in toilets on the road, which was frequented by the maid-servants' 
Of king CheTak’s palace. In his shop he hung a picture of king ^renik and , ' 
began to salute it ceremoniously every day. The maid-servants asked him qhe 
day, out of curiosity, whom he was so reverently bowing every day. Abhaya* 
kumar acquainted them with the picture and ^also told them, his mind was' 
t^en hold of by Sujyesta. The maid-tservants, told Sujy^ta, all these things, 
and she decided to run away to ^rehik secretly. Srenik ( i ) came, on the dsy 
fixed, with some of his faithful warriors^ at the o,ther end of an underground 
passage, the first end of which was in the^ royal palace,' and through whioh 
Sujyesta was to come to him. While Sujyesta was busy making preparations 
for departure, ChillaUa asked her where, she was, going; and out of love, for her 
Sujyesta told her everything. Chillana too, decided to accompany her; and' thus 
both the sisters, after passing through the passage, sat in the. chariot of 
greiiik. The chariot began to move. It had not gone far, when Sujyerfa, w%5 
reminded of the fact that she had forgotten her jewel-basket in the palace. 
So the chariot was stopped and she went back to the palace to fetch it. ^ 
the meanwhile, Chetak was informed of this secret escapade; so his warrims 
ran after the chariot of SreUik, through the passage. Finding it impossible 
to fight against them with his few warriors, and thus waiting for the 
return of Sujyetsa, SreUik ordered the charioteer to drive the chariot at 
full speed. His warriors checked the approach of Chetak*s warriors and he 
reached safely his place, with ChillaUa, but without Sujyefta. In this 
Nag-rathikas (ii) 32 sons, who were brave warriors and bodyguards of 
breuik, were killed. (These thirty-two sons were born at the same time, ind 
Were destined (iii) to die at the. same time. ) 

(i) At this time the name, **SreUik” was not given to him. It was: given 

many years later, after be farmed the guilds. Here he sbouldjiave been called 
Biipbisar, 

(ii) "Maharathik’* is an officer of. a high position in the state. Details are 
given in the account of SatkaraUi of Andhra, later on. About this Nag-rathik 
see the f. n. (iii) below. 

(lii) Kalpa— Sutra pp. 104, and also account of Sulasa in Bliaratesvar 
}3. V. Translation* ^Sulasa’s husband Nag was a jain. Sulasa became''a jain 


^ ‘"The significance -of the year 558 B. C, 34>»' 

' ■» 

4t 

yeques5t, but that it was his principle^* tiot to give any of hig 
^ daughters in marriage to one who was not a jain. Thus Bimbisar 
began to be inclined towards Jainism, and Abhayakumar, who 
'was a jain, enfcouraged him in it. Abhayakumar, with his unusual 
ability, brought the girl and the king together within six to twelve 

i , c 


The faces of Sujye?ta and Chillana were as like two peas, and 

^reUik, mistaking Chillana for her elder sister, began to address her as 

Su 3 yeSta. Chillana, however, told him the truth* the king, accepting the 

decree of fate, consoled himself with her. He married her with full pomp 

and ceremony in his capital. 

» 

When Chetak came to know that not only has Srenik married his daugh- 
ter Chillana, but had also become a follower of Jainism, he established 
friendly relations with him. Sujyesta became a jaina nun. 

(74) All the daughters of Chetak were married with great kings, and 
they were all jams. It was a principle with Chetak, never to marry any of his 
daughters with a king who was not a jain, however great and powerful ho 
might be. He married his daughter Sivadevi with Chandpradyot only after he 
became a follower of Jainism he came into contact with UdSyin of Sindhu- 
Sauvir, 


after she married him. When Bintljisar came to the throne, Nag joined service 
under him. Sulasa had no issue, and she worshipped a god for children. The 
-god was pleased with her devotion, and he gave her 32 pills and told her to 
-swallow one every day, so that she would have 32 sons, one by one. Sulasa 
thinking that it would be better to have one good son, than to have 32 
mediocre ones, swallowed all the 32 pills on one day. During her pregnancy she 
suffered much pain. At last the god told her that she would give birth to 32 
sons at the same time, and they would die at the same time. These thirty-two 
sons died while fighting against the soldiers of Chetak in order to protect 
their king SreUik, whose service they had taken up. 

0 ^ 

(Bimbisar came to the throne in 580 B. C., and Nag joined his army in 
the same year; Sulasa must have given birth to her 32 sons, two or three 
years after 580 B. C., i. e. about 576 B. C. Bimbisar married Chillana m 
558 B. C. ( 1 . e. or 2 years before Mahavir attained the Kaivalya-Gnana 
stage.) By 558 B, C, these 52 sons must have been 18 years old, which was 
the proper age for fighting in those times, when boys attained majority at 
the age of 13 or 14, Thus the gboye story has the support of his- 
torical dates. ) 
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months^®. Bimbisar was married with Chillatia; she was a devout 
jain. Being constantly in her company, ,Bimbisaris faith in 
Jainism increased. Then happened the incident of Ahathinuni, 
which made him too a devout follower of Jainism^®; and gradually 
by observing all the tenets of Jainism he at last became fit for 
being destined to be the first Tirthankar in the next Ut-sarpitti’^ 

Thus the year 558 has played a very significant part in his life, 
on account of the three changes that took place in the year; (1) 
He changed his capital from Rajgiri'^® or Girivraj to Rajgrhi/ (2) 
He married with Chillana. (3) He left Buddhism and became a 
follower of Jainism. 


(75) For details vide pp. 326, Bharatesvar B. V. Translation. The summary 
is given in no. 73 above. 

(76) This incident is described in details in jaina books. In bauddha 
books too, is given the story of one Anatha. 

(77) See f. n. no. 68 above. 

(78) See f. n, no.. 72 above, 




Chapter 11 

5reiiik (continued) 

SsTnoifcsfs *- — Where and why he changed his capital ? — 
Meanings of Rajgiri, Gmvraf and RajgrJu and their situations 
—Magadh^s trade with eastern and western countries — Why 
Bimhisar was named Srenik ? — Persons who inspired and 
helped him in the formation of guilds — Different names of 
SrevHk — The time from which he began to have his coins — 
Sre'Hk was fond of arts, admirer .of virtues, and preserver of 
peace — Incidents to support the above virtues — More details 
about his all-round life — Discussion about his race and family — 
His queens, sons, daughters and their short accounts — Marriage 
customs and instances about them — The reason of his death 
and justice or injustice of the stain on the fame of Afdtsatru — 

- .How much time he remained in prison? 

33 
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Change of capital 


Chapter 


We have already stated above that Prasenjit had changed 
his capital from Kusagrapur to Rajgiri-Rajgir, on the top of one 

of the hills of mount VaibhargirP. We also 
Change of capital know that its position made it difficult for the 

merchants of the city to trade with other cities, 
Biinbisar had long been thinking of changing the place of his 
capital; but upto 556 B. C. his mind was in an unsettled cbndition 
and full of anxieties®, and he had not fixed ideas of working- for 
the welfare of his subjects. Again in 556 B. C. he had become 
a confirmed jain; Mahavir had attained Kaivalya-gnan and 
was, with the help of Abhayakumar, inspiring him to do his best 
for his subjects. After 556 B. C. his mind was constantly occupied 
with the thoughts of how to make his subjects sbciallyv and poli- 
tically better. Hence he must have found that to improve the 
trade and commerce of his capital, he ought to change its place 
from the top of the hill® to the foot of the same mountain^. This 
place was surrounded by hills on all sides thus affording it natural 
protection from invaders. This new city was named Rajgrh or 
Rajgrhi®. This makes it clear that the places of Rajgir or Rajgiri 
and Rajgyh-grhi were different, though the two places were very 
near each other®. The other thing to note is that Rajgrhi was 
established after 556 B. C., and Rajgir-giri was established in 
Prasenjif s time. Again Bimbisar has accepted Jainism as his faith 
in 558 B. C. Hence, in bauddha books Buddha is said to have 
met Bimbisar in Rajgir-giri, but not in Rajgrht Sometimes it is 
Girivraj, but never Rajgrhi^, Sometimes it is found in them as 

(1) Vide Chapter I. part II, account of Prasenjit, 

(2) To know what worries clouded his rriind, vide thb pragrdbh htoul 
his cliange of faith in Chapter I, and f. n. no. 68 below it. 

(3) Fortress on the hill”; cf. f. n. no. 18 on pp. 231 words quoted oH 
the authority of C. H. I. 

(4) "At thejoot of the hill” f. n. no. 18 on pp. 231. 

\5) Kajgrhl the place in which there are palaces of Jungs Ccf. f. n.' no. 
18 on pp. 231), 

(6) See f. n. nos, 9 below, and the matter concerning it. 

(7) Cf. f. n. no. 70 on pp. 245 and the matter concerning it. The huthtir 
of H* I. has also used the word ‘ Rajgfr” and then stated hiS doubt. 
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a result of .ignorance of some modern writers, , who either did not 
know the difference between them, or wanted to show their know- 
ledge. .In jaina books, on the other hand, the capital of Srenik 
is always named Rajgrhi, and seldom Girivraj or Rajgir. 1 hope 
these conclusions of mine will ultimately prove to ,be trpe .as 

I ^ V A 

^further researches will support them with their evidence. 


In connection with Rajgrhi, Sir Cunningham writesi — “This 
Rajgrh (the abode of king) is quite different from the capital of 
Jarasandh as well as that of king Prasenjit, the .father of ' king 
Srenik. It is incorrect to say, that it was founded by king Ajat- 
^atru, son of Bimbisar, as inferred .by some. (See “Chronology 
of India” by Duff. pp. 6.®. Thus both Sir Cunningham and the 
jaina books agree that Rajgrhi and Girivraj (founded by Prasenjit) 
were different®. This city was 12 yojans long and 9 yojans 
broad^®. The Ganges flowed on its southern outskirts. On all 
sides of Rajgrhi there were hills, except on the southern side. 
The ranges of mount Vaibhargiri sti etched upto the hill pf 
A^vatthama in Orissa, at the foot of which is the famous inscrip- 
of Dihauli-Jaguda. This inscription is as intimately connected, ^wijfch 
Jainism as with Srenik. I .have explained this in Chapter VI 
•Part I. I ,will explain it in details in the accounts of Priyadarsjn 
..and Kharvel. In short, the region between Rajgrh and , the 
inscription of Dhauli-Jaguda is full of the relics of Jainism. 

« 

We know that the fourth Ara of Avasarpini was to end in 
523 B. C. Hence Bimbisar’s reign was in the transitional period 

between the end of the fourth Ara and beginning 
Trade aiid commerce of the fifth. Again, means of livelihood were to 

become scarcer than before while dishonesty and 
other vices were to increase. During the fourth Ara, traders and 


(8) Bhilsa Topes pp. 237. This is supported by jama books. (Vide pp* 48 
“Mahan Samprati" printed at Bhavnagar. 

(9) Bharatesvar B. V. Translation^pp. 27; f. n. no. 8 above. 

(10) The area itself suggests that Rajgj'hi must have been foUiided at tbd 
foot of the mountain, 
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caravans travelled from one city to the other and exchanged 
and sold and bought goods by means of the barter system or 
payments in gold dust^^ etc.^®. The necessity of the coins was felt, 
as the time of the beginning of the fifth ira came nearer and 
nearer. (The necessity had really begun to be felt from 556 B. C., ' 
when Mahavir began to preach his gospel). Consequently Birnbisar 
put into currency what are called punch-marked coins by experts^*. 

The capitals of all districts were connected with one another 
for the trade purposes, by trunk roads^®; one of which stretched 
from Taksila (in the Punjab) to RajgrhT. Communications; by ^ 
water were also very felicitous. Traders travelled from Arabia 
to the west coast of India and back. In the east, tpo, traders 
travelled over long distances. We shall quote two instances of how 
trade was going on among the merchants of countries very far ; 
from one another, by land as well as by water. 

Bimbisar’s empire stretched upto the far-end of eastern . 
India, and the kingdom of Pulusaki spread to the far 'end of 
the north-western India. Pulusaki came to know the greatness of 
Birnbisar through the merchants of his kingdom, who had frequently 
travelled to Rajgrhl for trade-purposes. To establish friendly 
relations with him he sent valuable presents to him with his 
merchants. Birnbisar returned this offer of friendship with still 

(11) Cf. Chapter I. Part I and f* n. no. 15 below. 

(12) Coins of Anc. India by Sir Cunningham pp. 21* — 

“The Indians had no coinage (Herodotus III pp. 94--96); that the tribute 
Was paid in gold-dust”. The same author while describing Udambar coins on 
pp. 36 says, " they were referred to by the great grammarian Pafaini” (whose 
time is B. C* 376, see further Hand IX) which means that the coins -were 
current in India for a pretty long time if not very long dgo, (Of. course there 
were punch-coins and not struck in mints). 

(13) We have referred to this gold-dust at several places in this volume 
e. g. Chapter II Part I, Chapter I Part II* etc. 

(14) For models vide “Coins of India” or Chapter 2 patt III of this book* 
f* n. no. 12 above. 

(15) Taksila, »$ravasli, KausambI, Ojjaini, RajgThx etc., were ^eat trade- 
edutres of those times. See f, n. no. 32 pp. 18, 
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-more valuable gifts. The two kings became each other’s friends 
to such an extent that Pulusaki, wishing to see Bimbisar personally, 
set out from his capital towards Rajgrhi. On account of his old 
age, and also on account of the fatigue of the journey and the 
change of climate, he died immediately after entering the boundaries 
rof Magadh. This shows that kings of great countries visited one 
an other. - 

As an instance of sea-voyages we can quote another incident. 
The region about modern Aden^® was known as Ardradesa, and 
its king was known as Ardra-raja. The eldest son was called 
Ardrakumar. Once the merchants of this country landed at 
Laxmipur^’ and then travelled upto Magadh. There they presented 
to Abhayakumar the gifts that were sent to him by Ardrakumar. 
When these merchants finished their business transactions and 
were about to return to their own country, they approached 
Abhayakumar for the return message. Abhayakumar sent with 
them a jaina idol to Ardrakumar, with the hope that he might 
turn towards Jainism, and thus have an opportunity to uplift his 
soup®. The hope of Abhayakumar was realised^® when the latter 

(16) According to some, Ardra is indentified with the region on the shore 
of the Adriatic sea of Italy; but it seems improbable. 

(17) For details, vide the account, of Abhayakumar in Bharatesvar B. V. 
Translation. There this port is said to have been on the west coast of 
southern India. According to my opinion it must have been somewhere between 
Sopara, the capital of Aparant, and Broach ( See f. n. no 35 on pp. 20). 

(18) Cf. f. n. no, 45 pp. 237. In jama books it is stated that whoever 

formed friendship with Abhayakumar, obtained absolution. ‘ 

(19) I have given a short summary below. For details vide pp. 210 to 
217 Bharatesvar B» V. Translation. 

B. B. V. Translation pp. 215: — Prince Ardra was married with ^rimatl, 
the daughter of a merchant, and a son was born to them; when the son 
began to go to school* Ardra kumar wanted to become a jama monkj and he 
asked the consent of ^rimatl. She_sat in a room and began to spin cottom 
When her son returned from school he asked his mother the reason of this 
strange behaviour. She explained to him that his father was to become a monk 
and that she would be reduced to spinning cotton after that. The son conso* 
lad her and promised to prevent his father from bfecpmm^ a monk, Acdordinglj? 
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saw the idol. This incident showed that traders travelled by ^ 
sea, thus making it clear that those people knew the craft of 
-ship-building also®®. 

As trade and commerce began to develop between different 

countries, the necessity of forming guilds of professions was felt' 

* 

more and more. Thus separate guilds were 
*^***wcordiiig to ”*** formed of metal-workers, leather-tanners, 
professions carpenters, weavers, blacksmiths, barbers, washer- 
men and of others. The state officers were 
'divided into Dandnayak^s, Kosadhyaksas — Lord - treasurer, 
Commander-in-chief, Ministers, Prime-minister and others. Thus, 
all the political and social positions and professions were arranged 
and fixed according to their importance, to avoid any sort of 
'Confusion both in political and social administration. Departmental 
portfolios were entrusted to officers in charge of various depart- 
ments. In all this political and social reconstruction, the king was 
helped by Abhayakumar, but was inspired by Lord Mahavif?^ 
who had already attained the Kaivalya-gnana stage, which enabled 
him to know everything about the past, present and future events. 
With the help of his wonderful foresight he directed the activities of 

hfi took the cotton threads with him, and went to his father. He began to 
tie the legs of his father with those threads, and then told his mother^that ■ 
his father could not go because he was bound by him with threads. 
kumar’s heart swelled with love and emotion towards his wife and son. and, 
he declared that he would postpone becoming a monk for as many years -as 
there were rounds of thread on his legs. Counting them, they turned out to 
be twelve, and hence he became a jaina monk after 12 years. 

The story makes three things clear; (l) People knew spinning in those 
times and put on clothes (2) Poor people earned their livelihood by spinning 
(3) And the consent of the relatives was considered almost necessary, before 
one renounced the world and became a jaina monk. Wives and sous were not 
deserted or left economically unsettled when any one became a monk. 

(20) Merchants travelled even farther than Arabia. They travelled in the " 
far west upto Greece, Rome, Egypt ( Chapter II Part I ). They travelled ih 
the far east also. 

(21) Vide Chapter VI, Part 11, 
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Bitiibisar and Abhayakumar, ( when they came to pay their' respects^ 
to him every morning ), in the form of answers to the questions 
of Gautam, his chief disciple. The king and his ministers 
acted according to the answers of Mahavxr. Henceforth, Bimbisar 
became famous as Sretiik ( builder of guilds ) in history^®. These 
guilds have continued to exist in India to the present day’*®, because 

“Jaina Sahitya no Saipkshipta Itihas*' pp. is stated there, on the 
authority of Prof. Loyman,” “ Mahavir was well-versed in all the arts and 
crafts of his time. Due to the power of his pinance ( I believe Kaivalya- 
gnan) he arranged all these arts and crafts into their proper order through 
the medium of ^reHik aud Abhaya-kumar. " 

C. H. I. 4th., Ed. pp 161 : — “ I have pointed out that its (§am Pastry’s 
Arthasastra now known as Kautilya’s Artbasastra) contents describe the state 
of things, as existing immediately before the establishment of the Mauryan 
Empire, while Mr. ^am pastry suggests that it may refer back, even to 
the pre-buddhistic age. (P. XVIII ). This statement proves that ^am pastry 
\iras not the originator of the political and social system of administration 
described in his books. Again, no where in the bauddha books is it found 
that Buddha ever inspired Binibisar to form these political and social guilds. 
That BiUibisar has been given the name of SreUik means that these political 
and social stnictures took their birth from him. As nothing is mentioned in 
tke bauddha books about these political and social reforms of Binibisar, it 
follows that he must have enacted these changes after he gave up Buddhism 
ahd became a jain in 558 B. C, The jaina books tontain ample evidence to 
support the fact that he was inspired by Mahavir who directed him ably 
^ith the help of his Kaivalya-gnan. Thus the guilds and all other social and 
political structuies owe their origin to Mahavir. 

Again a disinterested authority like Prof. Loyman supports these conclu- 
sions, as we have shown above. 

(22) C. H. I. pp. 206 "He organized institutions”. Vide also "Heart of 
Jainism” by Mrs* Stevenson pp. 40. Vide also pp. 26 to 30 of the translation 
(feiiavnagar) of "Jainism"’ by Prof. Glezenap. Vide also chapter VI, Part 11. 

(23) See further ch. Ill and th'e lecture of Prof. Hoemel, the president of 
B. R. A. S. ( pp. 42. ) — 

In Jainism, it is prohibited to begin any new thing. Hence some one 
Would ask why Mahaidr began a new order of things. The answer is, that 
Mahavir himself has not begun any new thing He has simply indirectly 
suggested reforms to Abhaya-kumar 'and Bunbisar, who heard the questions 
and answers of Gautara and Mahavir. They picked up the ideas from this 
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the idea originated with Lord Mahavir. Though there have been 
slight changes here and there, as times have changed, but the 
original structure has persisted and will persist. The whole 
political and social structure that we see in modern India, came 
into being, during 556 B. C. to 528 B. C. 

Some writers®^ consider Srenik to be the organizer of army 
only, in which several reforms were made by Udayasva or Udayah-- 
bhat later on. Nandivardhan also introduced some changes in the 
army, which was finally re-organized by Chanakya, the p'riine 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya. , The Greek ambassador 
Megasthenis has very highly spoken about the discipline and 
organization of the army of Chandragupta, and has placed the ■ 
army of Andhra in the second rank. But we should not forget the 
fact that, in spite of several changes made by his successors, 
the original idea of army organization came from §renik. 

I 

We have already stated above, that Sreuiik had five hundred 
ministers^®, who enjoyed the status of the municipal corporators 


dialogue in which Mahavir discussed fundamental truths about the organization 
of society-ideas which stand true in all times, climes, and countries — though 
we see them working and existing in different forms ,and different ^.ways 
according to the requirements of a particular time, country, or climate. The 
first Tirthankar of Jains, Rsabhadev (Adinath), had formed social and political 
structures before he had renounced the world and become a monk. Mahavir 
followed his foot— steps, but because he had already renounced the world, he 
did not take any active part in these social and political activities, but suggested 
permanent ideas about them and their reconstruction through his conversation 
with Gautam, because he thought that S^enik and Abhayakumar were proper 
persons to put those ideas into practice (Cf. f. n.'nos. 21 above and 24 below). 

Vide "Kautilya’s Arthasastra Translation by Mr. Joshipura M. A. pp. 13. 

(24) J, B. B. R. A. S. Part I. pp. 96; “ 6reni=an army division and hence 

It may mean a military king... but from the knowledge we have of his person 
and of his regime, we make bold to declare that there is not the slightest tinge 
of militarism in him; on the contrary his reign is full of peace and constitu- 
tional reforms. ” I think the author has not understood the. meaning of the word 

retii . Similar idea is stated on pp 245 of Arthasastra. 

(25) See Chapter II Part. I. 



. The cabinet of ministers and its structure 25J^ 

of ,to-day. The president of this council of ministers was Abhaya- 
kumS.r, the primeminister. These five hundred ministers were elected 

' . from various electoral units which were based 

The cabinet of mini- m j r- m j i ^ j 

aters and Its struc- Every guild elected its representative 

tare;— delegated him to this council of ministers. 

We do not know details about this wonderful 
election system but we have to note one thing that electoral 
units ’ were based neither on religions’*^' ( which were only 
three in those times ) nor on castes’* ^ ( which did not exist 
in those times) as it is done to-day. A person followed any 
profession he liked irrespective of his caste (i. e. brahmin, 
or k^atriya, or vaisya, or ^udra ), and creed, and he had a right 
to vote for, or stand for, election from the guild to which he 
belonged by profession. 

Here, it would be interesting to note that the “Mahajan” of 
the middle ages had the same connotation as the "Council of 
ministers” of Srenik’s time. The words Sresti, ^ethi, Maha^ethi®® 
were current in those times. I have quoted a passage below from 
a weekly**® which supports my idea: — "We feel that, to form the 
electoral units according to religions is very harmful to India as 
a whole. In India, in the middle ages we had the "Mahajan” 
system or the guild-system. All professions had their own guilds, 
and every guild sent a representative to the "Mahajan” or the 
"Council of ministers” of the city. The villages had their Pafichayats. 
As it is done in Italy to day, we can also form electoral units 
according to professions but not according to castes or creeds. 

In Mysore State this system has been initiated and representatives 
to the State Council are elected from professional units which 
contain persons of all religions and castes”. 


(26) There were only three religions m those times. People were devout 
in those times. 

(27) There were no castes. Some scholars have confused guilds with 
castes. ( Chapter II Part I ). 

(28) Chapter 11. Part 1. 

(29) " Nav-Gujrat " dt. 20-7-34 pp. 5. ( Published from Baroda, Gujarat.) 
34 
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different names of , Chaptot : 

We know that the jaina writers have given him the name 
of Srenik®® because this name indicates what he did for the : 
welfare of his subjects. This name is seldom found in the bauddha' 
books because he earned this name many years after he left 
Buddhism for Jainism® ^ , 

According to the jaina books he was called Bhambhasar, 
before he became king ( I have already explained why he was 

called Bhambhasar ). When he came to the 
Different names of Bimbisar, and he dontinued 

Bimbisar called so, as long as he was a follower 

of Buddhism. Modern scholars do not draw any distinction between - 
Bhambhasar and Bimbisar, and consider the former to be derived 
from the latter. In historical books he is famous as Sre^ik, and 
this name is used in books of all religions, though it specially 
belongs to Jainism®®. 

We have already noted that before the time of Bimbisar, 
things were bought and sold by barter system or by payments 

in gold-dust. As time went on, and with the 
Coins of his time formation of guilds, the necessity of coins as 

a means of sale and purchase was felt. Conse- 
quently, Srenik put into currency what are called by experts 
“Punchmarked coins”-— Coins which were not struck in mints® . 
The kings of those days had no temptation for %making 
themselves famous by printing their likenesses on the coins; but 

they wanted to show their religion and family. Consequently 

. ^ ; •» 

(30) As we have noted before, jaina writers had the habit of giving typical, 
names to kings. For instance : Chaudpradyot, SaUiprati, Kuqik, Karkaq .*1 
etc., ” Vide Chapter IV, Part I. Paragraph on “ A peculiar habit of jaina writers. 

(31) The names, ^reqik and Abhayakumar are seldom found in bauddha 
books, thus showing that he got the name of SreUik after B. C. 556. 

( 32 ) Cf. the difference between Rajgir, Girivraj* and Rajgfhi given 
above. 

(33) The metal out of which the coins were to be struck, was first heated 
red-hot and then made into shapes of coins, on which was pressed the die 
containing the religious or the family sign. 


f ' * 

Coins of bis time 


2^9 


j * , 

on the side®* was printed the religious sign and on the 

reverse r ds printed the family sign. (See the Chapter on coins 
in Vol, / ^^J^Jhe' coins of Srenik were struck after 556 B. C. 

He had the habit of learning any new art or craft about 
which he came to know. Once,^while'he was passing by a road 

‘ he saw an archer shooting from a distance at 

His fondness for arts the mangoes on a mango-tree and thus getting 

them dovn^for^ eating. He invited him to his 
palace and began to learn shooting from him. He did not get 
mastery over it, in spite of the efforts of the archer to instruct 
him, and his efforts to learn it. Then the archer hesitatingly 
suggested to him, that even though he * was a king, he was nothing 
but his pupil and ought to respect him, as a pupil ought to respect 
his preceptor. The king immediately understood everything, and 
from that day he gave a higher seat^to the archer, and himself 
took the lower seat, to show proper respect to him. In a few days 
he mastered the art. Thus we can see that he did not mind 
learning arts even from humble persons, and also he believed that 
in the realm of art, the palm went to the artist, and not to one 
who was socially superior. 

He was also an" admirer of virtues. He had not the habit of 
seeing the short-comings of, others, but their virtues. Once, while 
passing by a road he saw a dead dog*^®. Nasty smell was coming 
out of the carcase, and his officers turned their faces away. The 
king approached it, and‘“ began to praise the beautiful white lines 
of teeth that were seen out of the^open||mouth of the dog. 

He hated warfare. During his reign there were no great wars. 
He had to fight against the kings : of KoSal and of Videha in 
order to marry with their daughters, * but not in order to expand 
his territory®^. In the fourth Ara, the only cause of battles was 

(34) Religious sign was printed on the obverse side because greater 
importance was attached to it. 

(35) Vinaya miilo dhammo= Modesty is the foundation of religion* 

' ' (36) Jama Sahitya Lekh SaJngrah pp 78 and further. 

(37) See no, 73 Chapter I, Part H, 




' A lover of peace 


Chapter 


»■ *■ 

woman, one and the last of the trio of “wealthy land and woman”, ' 
referred in Chapter I, Part L With the beginntHm Ithe fifth ^ 

Ara, god time began to exerft did ’nfluence 

A lover of peace more and more, and kings began %' %ht for 

f * 

land as we shall see during the reign of Ajat- 
^atru, the successor of Srenik. A writer®® has described an event' 
in Srenik^s life, which tends to prove him to have fought for - 
lands, but a closer scrutiny of facts will dispel the doubt about it. 
He says that Srenik®® had annexed the kingdom of Anga to the 
Empire of Magadh nine years before his death^®, and thence- 
forward the two countries were spoken of together as Anga- - 

Magadh. As Srenik died in 528 B. C., this should have taken - 

place in 528-9=537 B. C.^^. In that year^® the reign of ^arkandu 
in Anga, had come to an end, and because he had no son his 
son-in-law had succeeded him. The son-in-law must have bowed 
to the authority of Srenik and must have thought it safer to . 
accept his vassalage^®, but Srenik must not have waged a war 
with him in order to annex Anga to Magadh, because one of its 
rulers, Ksemaraj, had tried to become independent in the time"* 
of emperor Nandivardhan^^. Thus, on the whole, Srenik never 
waged wars for the sake of expanding his territory^®. Though 
‘*he was the mightiest ruler of east India” (C. H. h pp. 157), 


(38) Puratattva Volume II, Pages 2, 3. See 39 below. . , ^ 

(39) C. H. I. Volume I, pp 697; and B, I. pp 60. A death struggle WAS 
going on between the two smaller kingdoms of Magadh and Champa. This 
decided in the time of Buddha^s boyhood by the final victory of Magadh. ’* 
( If this IS true, it must have taken place in about 589—90 B. C. When 
Buddha was a child, and in the reign of Prasenjit but not of Srenik.) ^ 

(40) See the chronology of the kings of Kosal in Chapter VI, Part, I. 

(41) Vide the Chapter VI, Part I, the account of Karkandu. 

(42) See 40 above. 

) 

(43) We have stated in Chapter VI, Part I, in the account of Karkandu 
that Anga was annexed to Magadh by Udayan. Cf. no. 39 above. 

(44) Chapter VI, Part I, the chronology of the Chedi vainsa, 

(45) His war against the king of Kosal was the result of the latter’s 
family pride. 


Abgenqe, of pride , 2^1 

I 

/ 

yet he had never tried to enlarge his empire, but had been content 
with what he had inherited from his father. 

^ ' He was not vainly proud of anything. He did not believe 
in the distinction of high and low, rich and poor,. If he felt that 

any one was proud of his birth in a particular 
Absence of pride family, he punished him severely. He had to 

fight with the king of Kosal, nine or eleven 
times, because of the latter’s family pride, and at last, to make 
him forget this family pride,*** he married himself a daughter of 
the king of Ko^al, and made his son marry with the daughter 
of the king’s son. ( I shall give details later on. ) He did not 
believe in high and low families, and as an initiation, he had 
married daughters of various lower castes and families,*'^ and 
had given his daughters in’* marriage to persons belonging to 
castes other than that of his own*®. 

^renik, as we know, did not believe in caste or family 
distinctions. In his later life he had become a devout jain, and 
‘ Jainism does not admit of any social distinc- 

*^farany^ **** belief, however, he did 

belong to a certain race and to a certain 
family,*® and we shall try to decide them. 

The author of Puratattva states, on^ the authority of a 

•• I 

(46*) There were no castes in those times, but there were families, high 
&nd low. 

(47) His marriage with Sunanda. It is stated in jaina books ( N. M. C. 
1930 pp 504) that when fireUik had sent a messenger to Chetak for Su 35 »esta, 
the latter bad remarked that ^reUik, a prince of Vabi family, should not 
aspire to marry a daughter of the Haiheya family. (The present rulers of 
Mysore are descendents of this Haiheya family, and their forefathers were 
Jains. SreUik is famous in - history books as a scion of the Lichcbhavi-^ 
Satnvnji branch of the Malla kshatnyas. Thus Samvnji, Lichchchavi, and 
Malla must be the names of the races of kshatnyas, while Vahi and Haiheya 
must be the names of families. ) 

(48) Vide the account of his sons and daughters further in this chapter, 

(49) See no. 46 above for the meaning of “ Caste, ” 


His' race and his family Chaptef , 

bauddha book entitled Lalitvistar,®® - that Srenik had descended 
from the family of Yideha and that therefore he was' called 
Vaidehi. The author of J. O. B. R. S.®^, Pandit Taranath, states 
on the other hand, that he belonged to one of the ' sections of ' 
the Lichchhavi kshatriyas. We shall discuss these two statements 
one by one. The word Vaidehi can have three meanings : (1), a 
native of Videha, (2) a descendent of the royal family of Videha, , 
(3) a son of the daughter of the ruler of Videha. Bimbisar can be 
called a Vaidehi if one of these three meanings can be applied 
to him. The capital of Videha is Vaisali, and therefore soihetimes 
Videha is called Vaisali. The river Ganges flows between Videha 
and Magadh thus separating them from each other. Hence a 
man residing in Magadh cannot be called a native of Videha* 
Secondly, Srenik could not have been a descendent of Videha family, 
from the paternal side ( a descendent means related from the 
paternal side only,) because if it had been so, he would not have 
waged war against Chetak or married his daughter Chillana®®. 
Thirdly, Srenik was not the son of the daughter of the Videha,,' 
family, because, as we have already stated, his mother was a . 
daughter of the Bhattiya family®®. Thus, we shall have to discard 
the authority of Lalitvistar. Now we turn to the statement of 
Pandit Taranath, who has stated he belonged to the Lichhavi 
family, which is said, to be one of the branches of the Sainvriji 
race in the bauddha books® In jaina books®® on the other hand, 

■ j 

^ (50) Vide Page 2, 3, Puratattva Vol. 2, Vide the account of KuUik, wherd 
he IS called “ A son of Videha, 

(51) Vol, I. Page. 97. 

(52) I ersons belonging to the same stock could not marry in those 
imeS. In some communities to-day they do marry,’ but such custom must 

have been of a very recent origin, 

( 53 ) See Chap. I part. II, 

(54-) Sam— together and Vriji=a race of kshatriyas. SaUivriji=All ksha- 
Uijas belonging to the Vnji race. 

^55) Vide pp 102 of Kalpasutra com. 


n ' ’ ^renjlc’s character ■ 563 

it is stated that nine kings of KasI®® belonging to the Malla 
family, -and nine kings of Kosal belonging to the Lichhavi family, 
had assembled kt one place on some occasion, and there they 

had heard the news of the nirvan of Mahftvir. All these kings 

• • 

were under the suzerainty of Chetak of Videha®’. It is a well- 
known fact in history that the Malla kshatriyas had many 
districts under their control. One of them was near Rajgrhi, the 
capital of Magadh, the other was Vaisall, and the third was Kasl. 
In the account of KasI, we have stated that Si^unag was a 
ksatriya of the Malla family and Srenik was his direct descendent. 
This leads us to the conclusion that he must have belonged to 
the Malla family. This Malla family, like the Lichhavi family, 
must have been one of the eighteen branches of the Samvriji race. 
Again the members of these eighteen branches must have repre- 
sented eighteen different stocks®® and not castes. 

Srenik had no inclination to expand his territory but he was 
an efficient ruler with regard to the internal administration of his 

kingdom, and his relations with other kingdoms. 
Srenik’s character He was sensitive about his self-respect. He 

left his father’s country because of a slight 
insult. He gave up Buddhism and never again saw Buddha when 
the latter made his queen Ksema, a bauddha nun, against his 
desire. He had presence of mind and sagacity, and on account of 
this, he successfully passed the two tests devised by his father, 
and acted swiftly at the time of taking away of Chillana, and of 


(56) Here the word king really means a landlord, just as Mahavir s father 
ras a land lord. They were called kings in those times. 

(57) We know that Chetak was the king of Videha only; he had no 
overeignty over either KasI or Koial, but he was the eldest in age among 
11 the Samvri]! kings, and therefore, these Malla and Lichhavi kings migh 
lave accepted him as their family headman. 


(58) See f. n- no. 46 above. 

(59) We can give the following names to Srenik - 

(a) Srenik, the talented, (b) the reformer, (c) the courageous, (d) the 
. just, (e) the liberal minded, (f) the generous, and (g) the sagacious. 
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264 j^re^ik’s character Chapter*' 

Abhayakumar going away for becoming a jaina monk®®. He was 
resourceful and could make his mark wherever he went, as he 
did in Bennata^ Just as he could successfully get through a test, 
he could also devise tests to gauge the intellence of others, as he 
did at the time of the selection of his prime-minister. He had 
come in contact with all the three religions prevailing in those 
times, and at last, had selected Jainism as the best of all. But 
he was not an orthodox king. He was tolerant. He never prose- 
cuted his subjects because they followed religion other than his 
own. Even though Buddha converted Kgema to become a nun^ 
against his desire, he never persecuted either Buddha or his 
followers, in any way. He believed that it was not advisable for 
a king to interfere with the religious beliefs of his subjects. He 
was generous and was never greedy of wealth. There >vere multi- 
millionaries in his capital but he never coveted their wealth.- He 
learnt an art or a lesson from the humblest person in the ^^6rld. 
He was a lover of peace, but he never tolerated false family pride 
of others®® as we can see from his wars with the king of KK>sal. 

He showed unsurpassed perseverence, constructive ability, 
and organizing capacity during the last thirty years of his life, 
the transition period between the fourth and the fifth Ara when 
great changes were due — by arranging and rearranging the whole 
political and social order with minute accuracy and propriety. The 
social and political institutions and structures erected by him, 
stand even to-day, and have never done harm to society. His 
subjects must have worshipped him as a god for such wonderful 
reconstruction and reorganization of society. 

Thus, in every way, he was a perfect king, a model worthy to 
be imitated by kings of all times and climes. 


(60) We have not given details as to why he went away to become a 
monk. Those who are curious, should vide Bbaratesvara B. V. 

(61) Numerous stones are given in jama literature illustrating his virtues. 
This is no place for them. 

r I 

(62) Cf. f. n. no. 59 above. ' 
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“* His family, queens, sons and daugiiters - 

According to Jaina .books®®, he had many queens, out of 
whom 23 had become Jaina fauns. We shall here give short 

His family, queens queens who have some 

sons and daughters hearing on the history of those times. Such 

queens are five' in number; — (l)>Sunanda, (2) 
DharinI, (3) Kiema, (4) Chillana, and (5) Kosaldevi. 


(1) Sunanda:-She was the daughter of a merchant in Bennatat, 
the capital of Dhankatak. Bimbisar married with her two or three 
years before he ascended the throne (580 B. C.), while he was at 
Bennatat under the name of Gopal, as we have described above. 
She gave birth to Abhayakumar in 580 B. C., who was the 
eldest son of Bimbisar. We have already described, under what 
circumstances he became the prime-minister of Bimbisar by showing 
bis intelligence. He helped Bimbisar in the great work of social 
reorganization, and in getting him married with Chillana. His 
intellectual capacity has become proverbial among the Jains, and 
even to day, after a lapse of 2,500 years, the Jaina merchants 
write on the first page of their ledgers, on the new year’s day, 
“ May I have the intellect of Abhayakumar”. He has been idolised 
by the Jaina writers to such an extent, that it was believed that 
whoever was fortunate enough to form friendship with him, was 
su're of obtaining absolution®'*. He was a devout Jain, and in 533 


(63) A. H*l, pp. 73. It is stated there on the authority of the Bauddha 
book "Mahavagga" that Bimbisar had 500 queens. 

In Jama books (Antagaddasang Part VII, Chapter 13), it is stated that 
thirteen queens of SreUik had become Jama nuns with the permission of 
SrePik. Their names are— (1) Nanda, (2) Nandamati, (3) Nandottara, (4) ^ 
Nandsena, (5)jMahatta. (6)Sumaruta, (7) Mahamaruta, (8) Marudeva, (q)Bbadra, 
(10)‘Subhadra,* (ll) Sujata, (12) Sumanatita, (13) Bhutdipta. Again it is stated 
in ^ the 10th Chapter of Part VIII of the same book that the following queens 
lecame Jama nuns after SreUik’s death: — ^(l) Kali (2)^ Sukalf (3) Mahakali 
(4) (5) Suk^sna (6) Mahakrsna (7) Vilcrsna (8) Ramkrsna (9) Pitrusen- 

krsna (lO) Mahasenkrsna. These were all the foster mothers of Ku^ik. 

(64) Instances about this are given in the account j>f Abhaya-kumar in 
Bharatesvara. B. V. Translation ( specially the instance of Ardrakumar described 
on page 266 and its footnotes, and the instance of Krtapuijya- 
Kayavanna Seth. ) 

35 


Chaptaf 


^lieins, son? find dfin^hfets 

fi. C. hS fe'ndunc'ed thfe ^orld and tD^cam^ k Jkirik ftiohk* We 
do not ktibw ttife date of hisdSkfH. 

Wfe db ftoi Ifnow ^^llg^Hkr Sdiiadda birth to' any other 
dtiild. ?^rhaps princess M'ariofatfiS^® fhigKt Kk^e been born of her; 
but it is more probable that shd must h'kve been born of the 

f _ 

second queen Dharifti. ' ' \ 

Nothing is known about the latter half of Sunanda’s life or 
about her death®®. She had come to Magadh, eight years .after 
Bimbisar had left her at Bennatat/^and probably led the rest of - 
her life in this place. , 7 

(S) DhaHni:~6imbisar fnu^t have iiialrried hfef ihifflediat^ly 
after coming tb the throne, because prinbh Megh-kumar, whb 
^'as born of Herj had b§'c6ffle §i Jaina mbrik®^ duiritig thC time 
When MahMr stayed kt R^jg^Hi®^ (o't 14 mbttsoOftS (156 B. 0, 
oSwards), after marfyihg with varibus princesses during hi* 
^atly youth. 

In addition to Mbghkuinar} princess Manorama ,tbo, 

must have bhen born bf her®®. She was -married With 

% * • « 

; 

(65) Dfetails about her are given later on. 

(66) It is stated in Jaiha books that when Abbayakumar became a Jaina- 

naonk, his mother too became a Jama nun with the consent of Binibisar.' 

• ^ 

(67) An interesting account is given of the circumstances under which 
hfe became a monk in Bh. B. V. 

(68) Kalpasutra Com. p‘p. 101. Mahavir 'spent 42 ’m6ns6Bfi§'as folloWfe’?— 
(1) Asthikgrara, (3) ChaippsUPrusta Champa} (12) Vaisali and Vanijyhgram 
(14) Rajgthi and Nalahda, (6) Mitliila. (2) Bhadtika, (l) Alambika ii-agari(l) 

lavfisU, (1) Vajrabhumi, and (l) Abapanagari; out of thds6, after h'e atfaihled 
the Kaiyalya-Gnana 'stage, he sipeht the 30 monsooiis as follows .—(I/) 

(10) Vaisali, (13) Raj^irhi (e) kithila. (This nieahs thht after tht Kfiiv&lya 
stage, he 'spent a majority of iho’riisoons in Rajferhi and Vaisali ) 

^ (69) Manorama must have been the daiSgfiter either of Su'Aanda, tor of 
Ksema. She must not have been born of 1^'ema, becau's'e shA" w-otfld hbt 
have been allowed to marry with a Jain. As to sWan^a, it is 6n Ipp. 

94 Bh. B. V. T. that bhce Srehik called, Abhaya-kiimat in private dfid said 

to him, “My 'daughter ManoVaiha shobia maVry a Kshatr'iya: “ This means 
thfit she \vas not born of Suhandaj otherwise ^repik wbuld havd addressed to 
Abhayaknmar your sister Manorama, ” 


' ! / 





^?eens, spps ^nd_^3Jigh|tgrs 
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Krtapuj^ya’*’ soi?, ,of a rich mepcjjant of R.ajgrhi. Kjtapunp was a 
/a,st friend of Abhayakumar, and had becpnje a Jaina monk under 
Maliavjr. Mapojama must have been married with him in 556 B. C., 
and she mus.t have been borp m 572 B. C. We do not Ifnow vyhen 
all thes,e three-Dharini, Megbakumar, and Manorama — died. We 
have r.eason to belieye that Dharini had become a Jama nun in 
her later life. 

' !(3) Ksema: — ^Jaina books do not contain any informatipn 
about her. In Bauddha books it is given that she had become a 
Bauddha nun in 559 B. C. No other details arp known about 
her life. 


(4) Chilla^a: — ^We have already described the circumstances 
'under which Biinbisar married her. It was she, who made him a 
devout Jain, by showing him the greatness of Jainism. The 
incident of Anath muni made him still more devout. She was 
made the chief queen as the first three queens were not in the 
, palace’ ^ 

Chillana must have been married 'with him in about 558-59 
B. C. Within a short lime, she gave birth to a sen, who succeed* 
,ed JBjmbisar ,on the thron.e .as Kunik or Ajaiiatru. At this li.me 
- Mphavjr entered the Kaiyalya sta^ge (5.56 B» C.). 


(70) “ KrtapuHja ” is .a Sanskrit name. In Majga^hi he is called Kfi^fi\'anna. 

KrtapttUja • One who *has done many acts of merit. We do not know 
his real name. 'This is one more instance of the peculiar habit of Jama writers 
lo give persons names, which sum up the chief peculiarity of their lives. 
-Vide' Chapter IV 'Part I for the paragraph on this. 

(7Jl) The first two queens, ^unaqda and Jllh^rini, were fpllo,wers of Xainism, 
gnd third, Ksema, was, a follower pf Buddhism. The first two mjght have been 
de^d, and the thmd became ^ JBauddha pun, thus making Sreiijk anjrry with 
' jBuddba, Had the first two queens become nuns, the king would pot have 
become angry with Buddha, or, he must have been very much attached 'to 
Ksema, and would not have liked to be separated from her. 

This also means that IVfanprama must not have been born of Cbillara, 
Again Megbakumar, son of Dhanni, might ,have been a ypung man leading 
matned life when Chillaua wes married with SreUik. 



268 His family, 'queens, sons and daugliters Chapter 

Sometimes, a pregnant woman, feels a strong desire to eat 
a particular thing during the period of pregnancy, and the nature' 
of desire indicates the future of the child to be born. One desire 
of Chillana was to eat the flesh of the body of Bimbisar’®. The 
second desire was to go with -a procession-in state, to a Jaina temple 
and there worship the Jaina idol. The first desire was unauspecious, 
and she did not dare to say anything about it' to the king"^®. 
But she began to grow weaker and weaker in body. When the 
king asked the reason for this, she told him her second desire. 
The king gladly fulfilled her desire. After some time, she gave 
birth to Ajat^atru. 

Once, this child began to cry incessantly, and did not stop, 
crying, in spite of all the effort of his mother and the maid- 
servants to quiet him. At last the queen became angry, ^ and 
ordered the maid-servant to take him away and put him in the 
dirty corner of a street. There, one of the cocks wandering there 
bit his finger, and blood began to come out of it. The child 
began to cry louder still. Bimbisar happened to pass by the same 
way, and seeing his own son in such an odd place, ordered his 
servant to take him up, and brought him back to the palace. 
Pus began to gather at the place where the cock had bitten the 
child, who could not help crying on account of, acute pain. The 

(72) Vide further and see, how ^reUik died as a result of this desire. 
Those who believe in metempsychosis according to one's own deeds iU 
previous births will find out the link existing between karmas of one birth 
with those of the other, as well as soon trace and realise the meaning of 
the present incident, (l) The queen’s desire to eat the king* s flesh during 
her pregnancy (2) the connection between her throwing the child in the dirty 
comer of a street and this desite (3) the connection between Ku^ik's inclina- 
tion towards patricide and this desire, (4) why the queen, who was a devout 
Jain, did not like to disclose this desire before the king. etc... etc. These 
questions are interesting to those who believe in the theory of birth and 
re-birth. 

(73) The queen did not dare to communicate her desire to the king 
because he had not yet become a devout Jain, and perhaps might disregard 
her desire and make a joke of it. 

This means that the king was not a devout Jain upto 556 B._ C. 
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king began to suck the pus with his own mouth and then spit 
it out; thereby within a few days his pain was quieted. But his 
finger and his palm became permanently defective and therefore 
he became famous as Kunik (one having a crooked arm)'^^. 

We know that Chillana was the chief queen’^®. She had 
given birth’ to two more sons — Halla and Vihalla; both of whom 
died a year after the death of Bimbisar. (They had not died, 
as I believe, but they had become Jama monks). Chillana’s 
Tather Chetak also died at this time^®. These events made Chillana 
. think about the transitoriness of wordly happiness, and she became 
a Jaina nun under Mahavir in 527 B. C’’. At this time her 
age was forty-five^®. We do not know when she died. 

(5) Kau^alyadevi; — Historians have called her Kausalyadevi 
because she was the daughter of the king of Ko^al. Prasenjit. 
We do not know her real name. Wars had been waged for many 
years between the Sisunaga dynasty of Magadh, and the Iksavaku 
dynasty of Ko^al, to decide which of the two families was 
higher^®. At last in 538 B. C. Srei^ik completely defeated 
Prasenjit, the king of Ko^al, and in order to lower his family, 
married a daughter of Prasenjit himself, and married his son’s 
daughter with his son. When Sreiiik died, Kausalya must hardly 
have been 26. Being unable to endure the pangs of separation, 
she died the very next year (527 B. C.)®°. 

Now we turn to the account of Srenik’s sons and daughters. 

(74) Jama Sahitja Lekh Samgrah pp. 82 J. O. B. R. S Vol. 1 pp 86 — 
Kuftik in Sanskrit means “one with a crooked arm, ’’ This epithet which was 
apparently employed by contemporaries, signifies that Ajatsatru had a 
crippled arm. 

(75) See 71 above. 

(76) For, details vide the account of KuUik. 

(77) Bb. B. V. Translation pp. 328. 

(78) Vide Chapter V Fart I for her birth. 

(79) Vide the account of K«1 above m part 1. 

(80) E. H. I. 3rd Ed. pp 32, 
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' i(l) 'AbhayakumarJ — We already know under what circumst- 
ances he was born, how he became the prime-ihinister and how 
he helped Bimbisar in the great task of social reconstruction. 
He believed that, to become a king was very sinful and leading 
towards hell. So he renounced his claim to the thrp.ne, though 
he was the eldest son, and advised his father to make Kunik 
the next king. He became a Jaina monk in 533 JB. C, We dp 
.not know when he died. 

(2) Meghakumar: — ^We have already stated when he was 
horn, and how and why he became a Jaina monk in about 545 
'JB. C. under Mahavir. 

(3) (4) ( 5 ) Kunik, Halla, and Vihalla: — All these were born 
lof Chillatia. Details about their lives will be given later on. 

(6) Nandisena: — It is not given even in Jaina books of whiph 
queen he was born or what were his activities .during his life ? We 
know that he had become a monk and led a spiritual life. He 

must have been born in about 560 B. C. . ^ 

% 

k. 

(7) Manorama: — She was born of Dharini®^ and was a sister 
to Meghakumar. She was married to Krtpunya, the son of;^ 
rich merchant in Rajgrhi®^. She was married in 558 B. ‘C. 

(8) A princess — Her name is not known. We do not know 

•V 

when she was born and of which queen she was born*' One 
peculiar thing about her life, which throws ample light on' the 
social condition of those times, is worth noting here. She was 
married with Metarya, the son of a Chandal, the lowest paste even 
among Sudras. When the wedding took place, all including 
Bimbisar thought that he was the son of a Chandal. It 
later on known, however, that he was by birth the son of a rich 
merchant, and was brought up by a Chandal according to the 
decrees of fate. This incident proves that inter-cast marriages 


(81) See /I above and matter connected with it* 

(82) These incidents prove that inter-caste mairiages were very common 
in those days. 
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W6fe common in those days®^. This Metarya had become' a Jaina 
monk®^'in his later life, and he was killed under tragic circum- 
stances by some ahtagonist of Jainism. 

Over and ' above these eight, numerous other sons and 
daughters are ascribed to him®® in various books. It is stated in 
“Indian Antiquery”®® on the authority of Upang and Niryukti, 
that *‘king AjSt^atru had nine brothers over and above Ka}/’ 
i. e. Srenik had, in all, eleven sons. The name of the two of 
these were Mahapadma and Nandan. In Jama books some more 
names are given, but it is possible that one son might have 
had two or three names. 


Birnbisar had many sons, but six of them were claimants to 
the throne, because the rest had become Jaina monks. These six 

Vi^ere, in order of their ages, Abhayakumar, 
. *** Meghakumar, Nandiseua, KuUik, Halla, and 

Vihalla* Out of these, Halla and Vihalla, being 
younger than Kutiik, had no right to the throne prior to thsait 
of Kunik; Meghakumar and Nandisena became Jaina monks. 
BimbisSr desired that Abhayakumar should succeed him on the 
' throne, because he was the eldest and the most intelligent of ail 
his sons. But Abhayakumar believed kingship to be leading 
towards hell, and wanted to become a Jaina monk. Bimbisar 


(83) Cf* 82 above. 

(§4) Mahavir had eleven disciples, one of whom was named Metarya; 
but this Metarya is a different person from the one referred to above. 

(85) It IS stated in a Jama book ( Anuttarovay Sutra ) that ten sons of 

SreUik had become Jaina monks. Tbeir names are;~(l) Jah (2) Mayali (3) 
yuvayali (4) Purusasen (5) VatiSen (6) Diighadant (7) Lastadant (8) VihaU9) 
Vehas (10) Abhayakumar. Besides these, other thirteen sons are also said to 
have been Jaina monks ( Anuttarovay sutra. Part II. Chapter 3). Their names 
are.— (1) Dirghasen (2) Mahasen '(3) Lastadant. (4) Gadhadant {S) guddhadant 
(fe) iHalla <7) Drum (8) Drumsen (9) Mahadrumsen (lO) Sinba (11) iSmhasen 
(12) Mahasmbasen (33) PurUasen (The name Lastadant is found m both 
the lists but the name of Meghakumar is found nowhere; this means that 
Meghakumar must have got other name. ) , , 

(86) I. A. 1914 pp. 168, 69, 
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persuaded him from doing so, but at last an incident occurred^^ 
which caused Bimbhar to give his consent to it.®® Abhayakumar. 
immediately became a monk under Mahavir. Kunik^s right to the 
throne was thus naturally established, (533"“34 B. C.); while Halla and 
Vihalla were given the elephant named Sachenak®® and costly ear--: 
ornaments of jewels.®® At this time — perhaps a year or two earlier 
Kuntk's wife Prabhavatl gave birth to a son, Udayan. When the 
child became somewhat elder, Prabhavatl desired that he should have . 
an elephant for riding, and persuaded Kunik to demand from his 
father the elephant named Sachanak. Kunik did so. Srenik replied 
in very plain terms, that he had already' given the elephant to 
Halla, and that he would, under no circumstances , demand it 
back. This made Kunik very angry. He was a haughty young 
man of 28. He had recently helped his father in defeating the 
king of Ko^al and Prabhavatl was the daughter of the son of 
the king of Kosal®\ The king was on his way to senile decay. 
Kunik had been taking an active part in the admin^tration of 
the kingdom and all the chief officers were on his side. Taking 
advantage of all these circumstances, he imprisoned his father, 
and ordered his servants to give him hundred lashed on 
his back every day. Queen Chillana tried her best to dissuade 
Kunik from doing such a heinous deed but all was in vain. 
Once \phen Kunik was taking his dinner in his palace, the young 
prince Udayan came there playing, and made water in the dish 
of Kunik®®, who, though he did not like it, did not mind it, 
very much. Chillana who was present at the time said, ‘The 
love of a father towards his son could make him forgive any 


(87) For details the reader is refeired to the account of AbhayakumM 
in Bh. B. V. Translation. 

(88) At present, Jams believe that no consent of elders is needed m 
becoming a monk, after one has attained majority. Cf. 71 Chapter 1 Part II. 

(89) This elephant had supernatural powers. In some books be is called 
Sechanak. 

- " (90) Jaina Sahitya Lekh Sangrah pp. 75. 

(91) Vide the previous page of this chapter. 

(92) Vide pp 107 Bh. B. V. Translation. ' ' 
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offence of the son. Your father had under-gone many hardships 
for you. ' When you were a child and pus was coming out of 
. your cock-bitten finger, and you were incessantly crying because 
you could not bear the pain, your father kept your finger in his 
mouth, sucked and spat out your pus, and thus quieted your 
pain. In order to make you sleep he had to keep your finger in 
his mouth for hours together at times. You may now think, if 
you like, how you are repaying his sacrifices for you”®®. Hearing 
these words, Kuruk was ashamed of his conduct, and immediately 
hurried towards the piisoned house to release his father. On the 
way he saw an aye, and thinking to break the chains from the 
feet of his father with it, he took it up and ran towards the 
prison. When Srenik saw him rushing towards him with an axe, 
he naturally thought that he was coming to kill him, and he 
immediately committed suicide. Thus Kunik had not actually killed 
his father®^ as he is said to have done in some history books, 
but he indirectly caused him to commit suicide®®. 

This event took place eight years before the Parinirvan of 
Buddha®® and Srenik had remained in prison for 12 months®^. 

Some writers believe (including some Jaina writers also) that 
he remained in prison for twelve years,. while others believe that 
he remained in prison for twelve months. I believe in the 
second theory. 

(93) Modern youths should bear in mind the words of ChillaUa. Emperor 
Priyadar^in, in his inscriptions, has^also advised young men to pay respect to 
the orders of their elders. 

(94) E. H. I. pp 48. The author has stated that Bauddha writers are 
prone to misrepresenting facts in order to show the low character of non.- 
Bauddhas. He says, *' For those reasons I now reject the Buddhist tale of 
Ajatsatru’s murder of his father. ” 

(95) Kunik thus became the cause of his father’s death as was indicated 
by the first desire of eating king’s flesh, primarily felt by Chillana when she 
was pregnant. Cf, 73 above. 

(96) I. A. Vol. 22 pp'227; C. H. I. pp 167; Ch. I. pp 6. “8 years before 
Buddha’s death 

(97) 'See the next paragraph. 
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V " 1 ^ 

If we accept that he remained in prison for tw^ye y.e^^ / 
he must have been imprisoned in §40 B. ,G, In 54P B, C, KjiniJ:^ ^ 

was only eighteen and could not have^ l^gien ' 
His stay In prison powerful enough to throw a mighty Mng like 

Srenik into prison. Again Abhayak^mar ^ ' 

there, to stop such an atrocity upto 533 B. C, and Kpnik datjed 
not have done anything like this, as long as Abhay^kum^y w^s , 
the prime-minister. Kunik himself was declared the pext heir tp . 
the throne after Abhayakumar becajme' a Jaina naonk in 533 B. C. 
and it must have taken lum some three or four years to becpine . 
influential enough as to put his father in prison. Thus monjths 
is the right time for which Srenik remained in prispn. (Sojocie 
scribe must have made the mistake of writing twelyp “yfi^rs” ' in 
place pf “months/’ as is the custom with, them). ' \ \ 


Chapter III 

(Sisunaga dynasty continued) 


— (7) Kumk'^hts vanou^ names'— Why He came 
to the thfbm ^v&Uho'Ug% he' hctd'no claiiii to it-^Stams on his 
care'ef-^'Chtimge of capital — DiscnSstdH alfoUt Chdtfipahizgiirl^ 
Partiality of the kings of Kosdl and Md'gddh for it and its 
reasons — Reasons why he was not a follower of Buddhism—^ 
His family — The extent of his territory — His death — 

{8) Udayan — His tirfie and life-^Change of Capiial-^ 
Oo^ftpa¥isoH between modern ahd unctehi afchttects^Wky ht 
wds given the' tiUd of **Bhdta*'-^His codqUeet of Geyl&n—Why 


he rbndUnced Hi$ ih¥one — 

(P) Anurudhdha and Muhd-^Had Anurudhdha ever come 
to the throne of Magadh ? — His connection with Annrudltdhapnt^ 
the ' capital of Ceylon — fhe origins of Palldvds, Kdddmbas, 
Chotds, Pditdyds and others — independent kingdoms that 
originated from the empire of Magadh — More light on the deaths 
of Vdayan and Anurudhdha— Death or dethronement of Mnnd^ 
Xeason^ for them—Nagdasak and Im dynasty— 
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(7) AJATSATRU-KUNIK ^ 

V 

^ m * 

We know, when Srenik died in 528 B. C., his son Ajatsatni- , 
Kunik became the .king of Magadh. We know why he was given 

the name Kunik. In Puranas he has been given 
His names the name of Darsak^. In an ancient Bauddha 
book “ Lalitvistar ** Sre 9 ik has been ^called 
** Videhaputto ” which name really belongs to Kunik, because, as 
we have already proved, Srenik cannot be called “Videhaputto” 
in any way. Cambridge History of India, page 193 supports our 
conclusion®. Jama books, too, support it, because Kunik was born 


(1) He IS called Darsak in the Puranas ( C. H. I. Vdl. I pp. 312 ) See 
the PuraUic list of kings. Vide the paragraph on the queens .of- Udi<yan in 
m the account Vatsa desa. 

It is evident that Darsak and Udayan were names belonging to separate 
persons accoiding to the author; and that Udayan succeeded because he has 
written as follows; — 

"Darsak’s reign for, 24, 25, or 35 years, and Udayan’s reign for 23 
years, 48 years after Buddha’s Nirvan. •» Now Buddha attained Niryan in 
543 B. C„ and Parinirvan in 520 B. C. In the above statement in place of 
Nirvan the right word ought to have been ” “ Parinirvan, ” because if we 
accept the word Nirvan, none of the years (543-24=519, 543-25=518; 
543-35—508 ) do properly fix with the reigns of 6renik, Kunik, or Udayan. If 
we take "Parinirvan" on the other hand, and also accept *24 or 25 as the 
right number ( 35 must be false ), we can calculate 520-24 or 25=596-95 B. C. 
which was the year of the end of the reign of Kunik. 

Now Udayan s reign ended in 480 B. C, According to the above statement 
it must have ended in 520^8=472 B. C., in which ended really the reign of 
one of his sons, who was a week king. So the writer must have meant by 
Udayan not himself only, but " Udayan and his successors; ’’ and that his 
dynasty ended in 472 B. C. that is 48 years after the Parinirvati of Buddha; 
and that Darsak and Udayan were different persons. 

(^) C. H, I. pp. 183. Kunik being born of Chillana. who was a princess of 
^ ideha, was called Videha, and hence is addressed as " Videhaputta ( He Was 

% icehiputta in the canonical Pah— texts: the later Buddhist traditions make him 
a son of Kosaldevi. ) ' ' 

This gives us to understand that some modern writers have tempered 
With the text of anoiept Bauddha books and thup caused much confusion! 
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of Chillaua,® and she was the daughter of Chetak, king of Videha*. 
Throughout his life, he was never defeated m any battle, so he can 
be given the name of Ajitsatru®, In Jaina Sahitya Lekh Samgrah 
pp. 40 , he is said to have had the name of A^okachandra also. 

In getting the throne he was as fortunate as his father 
Sretiik, who came to the throne even though 
His claim to the throne he was not the eldest son. Abhayakumar’s 

renouncing the throne and the other two elder 
brothers becoming monks, made his way clear. 

We already know that he, directly or indirectly, was respon- 
sible for the death of his father. A short time after he came to 

the throne, Prabhavatl, his queen, again incited 
Stains on his career him to get Sachenak elephant for Udayan. 

Kunik demanded the elephant from Halla and 
Vihalla, who refused to give the elephant, and sought safety in 
flight to Vaisali, where • their mother’s father Chetak, plainly 
refused to give the elephant saying that they were under his 
protection, and it was his duty as a ksatnya to protect them. 
Moreover, like him, they were the sons ofdns daughter Chillana. 
Kunik, with a large army, invaded Vaisali, Halla and Vihalla 
were in the front line of the army of Chetak, and they rode 
Sachenak who had supernatural powers. Kunik could do them no 
harm as long as they were on Sachenak’s back. He made a trick. 
On the neutral ground between the two armies he got a pit dug - 
and filled it half with live coals. Halla and Vihalla advanced 

(3) Puratattava Vol. I. pp 130. Last pages of Chapter II Part II. 

<4) See f. n. no. 2 above. 

(5) Aiitsattu=One who is not conquered by enemies; while A 3 itsatru— 
one whose enemy is not born. Out of these two Ajitktru is more applicable 

to KuUik, as shown above. 

According to some wnteis, when he was m the womb of his mother* 
ehe felt a desire to drink the blood of the king, SreUik had satisfied^ her 
desire by taking some blood out of his kuee. Hence he was called Ajatsatru 
one who is an enemy before he was born. To me this seems to be far-fetched, 
because who can know whether the child would be a son or a daughter, ? 
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towards his army bri Sacheriak, who at onbe becanrie av^are of the 
pit by his supernatural power®. He got Halla and Vih'alla do^ 
with his trunk, and himself fell in the pit and burned hirhself to 
dfeath."^ (Some writers say that he fell in the pit with Halla and 
Vihalla). Two gods who were travelling at the time in the sky, lifted 

Halla and Vihalla and put them in the place where Mahavir was 

\ 

preaching. Halla and Vihalla became Jaina monks under Mahavir. 
Chetak could have killed Kunik, because he was a fine shot, but he 
did not like to kill his daughter’s son. So he killed himself by falling 
into a well®. (There are various opinions as to how he died, but 
one thing is certain that he died at this time in 527 B. C.). As 
Chetak had no son,® Kunik annexed thd kingdom of Vaisali to 
the empire of Magadh. 

Thus, Chillana,, deprived of her two sons Halla arid Vihallaj 
and of her father Chetak, renounced the world and became a 
Jairia nun at the age of 45, under Mahavir. This nffust' have 
taken place in May or April of 527 -B. C.^®, because Mahavir 
died in October of the same year. 


^ (6) Such foreknowledge is called Vibhang-gnan in Jaipa books. Vi=crooked. 
This type of faculty gives one the power to know ' things beforehand,' 'Hut 
they are not known in their proper form. 

(7) It is stated on pp. 105 of Bh. B. V. Translation that both the 
brothers were burnt to death with the elephant. 

(8) Some say that he died fighting; others say that he fasted himself., to ' 
death; some others say that he committed suicide because he was afraid of 

the disgrace which would be the result of his defeat at the hand of his 
daughter’s son. 

(9) While^^this volume was in print* I happened to read some numbers 
o a monthly Anekant*’ published in Delhi. On pp 226 Vol. I, it is stated 

’/ui, on the authority of Himvant Thiravali that 

° ^ Chetak, ran away and became the king of Kalinga* 

an ^ a arvel was one of his descendants. We have no convincing evidence 
statement. VVe have discussed this in details in Chapfer VI* 

(10) It^ is one of the rules of Jainism that none can be made a Jaina monk 
or nun during the four months of the rainy-season, i. e. after the fifteenth 
cay of Asadhf Maha\ir d.ed on the last day of Asvin i. e. in October. Hence 

SIC must ha\c become a Jaina nun before the fifteenth day of Asadh, i/ e. 
before July, 
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Thus, within a year after ascending the throne, Ku^iik had 
to be separated from his two brothers Halla, and Vihalla, his 
mother and his mother’s father Chetak. A short time after this, 
his religious god-father Mahavir^^ died^®. Moreover, his foster 
mother Kausalyadevi bad met a pre~mature death. Thus, including 
Sretiik, seven relatives of Kunik died within a year and six months. 

When Kunik succeeded his father on the throne, he had 
under his rule the kingdoms of Magadh and Afiga. When Chetak 

died, he annexed his kingdom of Viheda to 
Change of capital his empire. His capital hitherto was RajgrbT; 

but after the deaths of his relatives he could 
not lead a peaceful life there any more. His mind did not incline 
towards Vai^ali because Chetak had committed suicide there for 
his sake. Hence he was attracted towards Cbampanagari’®, the 
capital of Afiga, though it was partly destroyed by king §atanik 
of Kausambi in 556 B. C. He was inclined to make it his 
capital’ because of one or two more reasons ; one of the reasons 
was that the twelfth Tirthaftkar of the Jains, Vasupiijya was born, 
had become a monk''^, and had entered both the ICaivalya and 
Nirvana stages in it; secondly, even Mahavir had attained Kaivalya 


(11) Because Kuijik was a Jam. See details in the succeeding paragraph. 

(12) Vide pp. 75 of Jama Sahitya Lekh SaJngrah. 

- (13) Modern scholars are of the opinion that Champapuri was in the 
Bhagalpur district of Bengal, and R. W. W. supports their contention. Modem 
Jains assign the same place to Champapuri. There .ate no proofs to support 
this. Chainpanagail was really situated in the Central Provinces near the 
Inscription of RupnSth. R. E. supports this conclusion uncontrovertibly. Ail 
legends connected with it support this conclusion. For details vide Chapter 

III, Fart. I. 

JCunik died in the district of Champa ( in which was Chgmpapuri ) while 
he had gone to conquer the legion surrounding the Vmdhya mountain, ( Vide 
pp 21, Chapter VI, of Parisista Parva ed. by Harmann Jacobi. )< That 
Champapuri was near the Vmdhyas shows that it was m the Central Provinces 

and not la Bengal. 

(14) This place is now famous for the rock inscription of Ruppath of 
Priyadatsm. For details, vide the account of Pnyadarsm. 
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Stage in it;^® whereupon he got the destroyed parts repaired and 
made it his capitaP^. In memory of this change, and to show his 
devotion to the place where Mahavir attained the Kaivalya stage 
he got erected a pillar with an inscription on it, which is famous > 
as *‘Ajatsatru Pillar,^’ and the description of which is interestingly' ' 

, t 

given in “Bharhut Stupa.’* In fact, he was so much attached to 
this place^"^, that when Sudharma, the first disciple of . Mahavir, 
came to it, he received him with unsurpassed pomp, show and ^ 

i \ 

ceremony. He had spent so much wealth for it that in Jaina 
books^® this reception is described as unequalled. He has got the 
whole thing inscribed in his pillar^®. This change of capital took 
place in 524 B. C , four years after he ascended the throne. " 

It is stated in Bauddha books that Ajatsatru^® changed his 
capital to PMputra (Kusumpur) in the fourth year of -his reign® ^ • 
This seems to be a mis-statement of facts, because nofAjatsatru ' 
but his son Udayan changed his capital to Patliputra (Kusumpur) , 
in the fourth year of his reign. Thus both Champapuri and, 
Patliputra were made capitals in the fourth year of the reigns 
of two different kings, Kunik and Udayan®®. Thus Champapuri 
remained the capital of Magadh only for 32 years. 

(15) Bharhut is only 25 miles far from Rupnath inscription. One of the 
pillars of Bharhut has been erected by Ajatsatru to show his devotion to_ 
his religion; another is erected by Prasenjit of Kosal, the father— in—law of 
Srenik.) For further details the reader is referred to “ Bharhut Stupa ” by 
Sir Cunningham. 

(16) Vide T. Sh, pu. Charit Part 10, Chapter 12. 

(17) Those places where a Tirthankar (l) enters the womb of' his 
mother (2) js born (3) becomes a monk (4) attains Kaivalya stage' or (5) 
enters Nirvan, are called holy places in Jama books and these five events are 
considered very auspecious. 

(18) Vide chapter 15 of ParisiSta Parva; Bh. B. V. Translation pp. 132; 
and Jaina Yuga Vol. 2 Page 362. 

(19) See plates no. 16 and 17 in "Bharhut Stupa” For this. 

(20) \ide f. n. no. 43 below and the matter concerning it. 

(21) Pargiter’s dynastic list in KaU Ages, pp 69. " That king will maVc 
his capital in Kusumpur, on the south banks of the Ganges in his fourth year, ” 

(22) Vide his account, * 
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Both the'Jaina and the Baiiddha books claim Ajat^attu ;to 
have been the follower of, their religions. It is 'stated in i Jaina 

books®® that he .solved his doubts^ and dif[iculties 
by asking questions to<Maha,vir.‘Now, Maha\ir 
difed 'in the same *year in which Ajatlatru?canie 
to the throne. Hence they must have seen each 'other only 'for 
a .short time. Prof. J. 'Carjientier, .on the „pther hand, states on 
the authority of Bauddha books®^ that JJdSyan, 3,0 years before 
-he ’became .king, .used to accompany his father to offer his saluta- 
tions to Buddha. We should here bear in .mind that, becausp he 
used to go to offer his salutations to Buddha, he cannot be called 



found in fte .ancient books, but modern books tell us , th|at .Ajat- 
satni had got a hall built for the first meeting of the Buddhists”. 


Ancient, book's are always more .reliable than modern ones, and 
^ *if *t^ey do not contain .any reference ‘to the building of a Jball®^, 
it means that the modern writers have indented it. The same 
writer states later in the same volume®^, There is no convincing 


(23) Auppatic ^'utra Para. 398; I. A. 1914, pp. 127. 

(24) Djgnikay I. 50; I. A. 1914. pp. *174 f. n. no. 97. 

(25) Bud. India, pp^I5, ‘‘.He < king^Al^atru ) phtamed Buddha's relics 

and rbijdt a „?r.bunarmound over them. And though 
the oldest authority says nothing 'about it, younger works stateythat on the 
convocation of the first council at Rajgrah, it was the king who ^provided 
'^ndWepared 'the hkU a't ther'entfance of Ihe ^alpaUi cave, where the rehear- 
sal of the doctrine took place. ” .... 

(26) There is no reference , in Bauddlia books because he was not a 
follower of that religion; vide the 'above f. n. no. 25. 

'( 27 )'Bud.-Ihd.pp. 15:— ” As usual tbe Buddha himself is hot delineated 
/(.This shows that the incnptibn is hot about him) at the ,Bharhut Stupa. 
.^Ouly his foot-prints dre shown. It is also distinctly .stated that he .w-as not 
.converted. Thete is no evidence that he really, after Jhe moment, when his 
iheart was moved, continued to ‘follow Buddha's teaching. He never, as far 
.»s wo.lmofr, .waited again, either upon the Bnddha or upon “ ^ 

,-the order.,to,disons8rethic!aihatters, and^wehrar of no material support 

given by him to the order during Buddha^s life,’ 
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proof of Ajal^atru having ever followed Buddhism’*. Again it is 
stated on pp. 160 of the Cambridge History of India®® that/** Jains^ 
have more right than the Bauddhas over this king who can be 
accused of patricide’\ The pillar erected by Ajatsatru himsdf ih 
the Bharhut stupa is the best proof to show that he was a follower 
of Jainism®®, like his father. ^ / 

Ajatsatru was born in 556-7 B. C. He ascended the throne 
in 528 B. C. He died in 496 B. C.®® after reigning for 32 years. 
Thus his life-time was sixty years. He was 28 years old when 
he ascended the throne. 


His queen’s name was Prabhadevi, or Prabhavati. She was 
the daughter of Viduratha, the eldest son of Prasenjit of Elosalj 

she was married in 538 B. C., which means 
His family that she must have been born in 551-2 B. C. 

When Kunik came to the throne, UdSyan was 
six years old, which means that he was born in 534 ^ B. C. 
Kunik had a daughter also named Padmavati®^ who was married 
to Udayan, king of Vatsa. ' ' “ 


Ajatsatru seems to have married none except Prabhavati, 
but it also seems impossible that a great king like himself should 
have done so, in those times of poligamy for kings. One writer®® 


(28) C. H. I. pp 160 "There seems to be little doubt that the Jains 
have more claim to include the patricide king ( Ajatsatru ) among their converts 
than the Buddhists. ” ' 


O, H. I. pp, 48 Both Buddhists and Jains claimed him as one of them- 
selves. The Jaina claim appears to be well-founded. ” , > 

(29) See f. n. no. 15 above and matter connected with it. 

(30) He did not die naturally. See f. n. 13 above. 

(31) H. H. pp. 50. His (Ajatsatru’s daughter Padmavati was still unmarried”. 

(32) ^ Bharat no Prachin R%ainsa” Vol. 2 “He had another <^ueen 
name Path, the daughter of a king named Mabendravarma”. The writer 

as given no proof to support this statement. It is possible that he' must 
have based his conclusion on the fact that Udayan founded Patliputra, and 
that therefore he must have been the son of a queen , named “Path”; and 

t us Path must been the queen of Kunik. This deserves further research. 
Cf. f, n. no. 44 below. 
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' states t^t he had married a girl named Path though I do < not 
attach much importance to it. 


He had inherited from his father the kingdoms of Magadh, 

Anga^®, and Kasi, We have seen how be acquired the kingdom 

c 4 . .i. c ^ Vaisali (Videha) on account of the death of 

Extent of his terri- 

tory, and his death Chetak. He js not Known to have waged any 

war for obtaining further territory. We know 
that during his father’s life-time he had to fight against the king 
of Ko§al 10 or 12 limes, in which he sometimes conquered the 
king of Kosal, and sometimes was defeated by him. At last the 


king *of Kosal was defejated, and as a result, his father Sreuik 
married Prasenjit’s daughter, and he married his son’s daughter. 

- One writer is of the opinion®^ that Kunik, and not Prasenjit 
was defeated finally in these battles and that he was imprisoned 
for a time. This seems improbable, because if Prasenjit had been^ 
victorious he would not have given his daughter and his son’s 
daughter in marriage to Sreuik and Kunik. 


Thus the territory of Kunik occupied the entire northern 
portion of Eastern India; and he had friendly relations with Prasenjit 
of KoSal. So he directed his attention towards making conquests 
in the south, and while trying to pass through the Vindhyas his 
death took place under accidental circumstances®®. 

One thing remains to be specially noted here. We are all, 
as we know, indebted to Sreuik for social organization and 
structure. Kunik was the pioneer in trying to find out a way 
• from northern India to southern India through the Vindhya ranges 


(33) This country was, feally speaking, under the rule of Kahhg, but 
' the author of Puratattva has used the words "Anga-magadho” together. This 

also deserves research at the hands of experts. 

There is again no possibility of Anga having different king as a vassel 
of the king of Magadh, because KuUik made Champapuri his capital. 

(34) C. H. I. 3rd. Ed. pp. 35. "Jt is said, Ajatsatru was earned away as 
a captive in chains to his opponent’s capital, ultimately peace was restored 

« and a princess of Kosal was given in marriage to the king of Magadh’', 

(35) See f, », 13 above, 
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which were upto his time belieyed - be impassable. Though, .he 
died while doing so, though his excursion, was, not supcessfui.pn 
tl^i^ accopn^ yet he was the first.^ tp shoyr^ . the^ pogsib^ty of 
passing; through ^them, as ^ a result: o£ which his ,^spn Udayan.c^uld / 
go/uptp Ceylon. I have quotedi below soine sentences ffom pp. 4 
of; the Oxford History,, of India, by Vincent. Smith. In prehistoric 
times,. comm, unication, between thie, north. and tlie south; niust 
have been ^ very difficult and rare?®. The, people .of either,, region 
presumably knew.littje or ndthmg,,of those in (the other and de. 
two popuiatioins were probably totally. different in bipod”. 

(8) UDAYAN-UDAYASVA®^— UDAYArNBHAT®^ ^ ' 

Udayan succeeded his father on the throne of Magadli. His 
mpffier wa? Prabhavatl, the daughter of the son. of 'Prasenjit of , 
KosaL (Some writer has said thjat his mother^s name was'’ Patji*. 
(See f. n,. nos. 32 and 44). This, as I have already said, deserves 
research. He was born in 534 B.. C., he ascended the' throne jin 
496 B. C. at the age of 38-39; and he died' in 480 B'. at 
the age of 55. ' ■ 

It is stated, however, in Jaina bobks that he gave the thrbne 
to his son*^ at the age of 55, and devoted himself to' s|:[iritUal 

pursuits (Bh. B. V. pp. 56). He must have died some year^ later. 
(See f. n. no. 1 above). ' 

Just as Kunik did not like' to stay in Raj^rh? because of 
the death of his relatives, so' tJdayan did not like to stay in 

^ (36) 1 have based my conclusions on Jaina book^ and not on Mr, Vns’ctot 
Smith s statement. Some scholarslhave 'the habit of looking scornfully , on 
evidence and instances given -in Jaina. books, of ,which"l have "taken /the' 
Mlest advantage in finding truths fox the'histo^ ^of , Andent Ind/a.; Thop 

wo o not pay due attention to such evidence, surely do, injustice, to trufts 
about the history of Ancient IndiL ' - - ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

(37) Pp. 40, Chandragupta” published by Bapda ,^ahitya Granthmala, 

(38) See f. n. no. 54 below. 

(39) See f. n« no* 1 above. 

(40) This means he did not die without a son. Cf. the death of’Udaylan 
61 Vatsa. 
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Ghampapuri on, account of the. death of his.;fathfer. So. he decided 
to chan^ his capital. He divi4ed his* soldiers into, four- equ^al 

divisions and sept each.- division inleach direq- 
. ..olt^capitaij- tion.- One, of-:thetni came near the. plate where 

" the_' confluence , of the Son^ and; the Ganges 

tates place^^ Near the place, there was, a fine blooming. tree, on 
wh.ich,they, saw,, a. bird which opened its beak now and again, 
aqjd, the. insects voluntarily , fell into its niouthi and. it ate them. 
The,,.sqldi^rs liked tks. place, where a bijrd had- to make no effort 
to, earn its livelihood,, so that .the men who, would stay there, 
would,, haye, their,, desires fulfilled^®. When the king heard this, 
he -immediately , decided to found, his new capijtal there, and 
people became busy in bifilding the ,new capital. They did their 
work so rapidly that Udayan came to stay in it, in the fourth 
year of his reign.. (492 B. The, name of that wonderful 

tree, was. P^tal, , (Royda) and hence, the. city was named Patli- 
patfcatL or.Patliputraf*. Again, as- the tree had very beautiful 
flowers^ which Jooked, still more beautiful, in, the rays of the sun, 


(41) Its name was SuvarPa-rekha .or,HiraUya-rekba. in those times. This 
dver 4 S divided into two streams. pThe sand in one,, of them is very soft and 
fine, and' hence that part is called “Jljuvaluka’' and it flows near Nagod 
State in Central Provinces, near which there is Bharhut Stupa. (See map m 
Chapter Vl-Patt I).' 

(42) In Bauddha books also, a wonderful description is given of this place 
thohgh slightly different from the one given in' the Jaiha books. 

(43) C. H. I. by .Smith, 3rd. Ed. pp.-36 f. n. no. 28, pp.39 bn. no» 1. The 
* buil^ipg,,of the city of Patlipptra on the south bank of the Ganges m ,his 

fourth year by Udayan „is .apspr ted by. the yayupuran. Vide Bh. B. V. pp..5i; 
J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 74, f. n. 41. Udayan has founded the city of Path- 
putra according to the -unanimous testimony of the Purinas, GargasaJphita 
and the laina traditions. 

Cf. f. n. no. 20 -above. 

For the origin of the word and the tree of this name, see f. n. no. 44 beloWi 

(44) PatHputra does not mean th® son of a queen named Path- (f; n. 32 
above). Putra means Putta :,Pattan=:city. (f. n. 1, Chap, V. Part I.).‘Inter- 
estlhg stories about the origin of this tree are told in Bh, B. V, Translatioti 
pp, 55-60 ahd in R. W. W, Vol. II, pp. 82-83, 
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it was also called Kusumpur. This city had a large area. Mega- 
sthines, who had come as an ambassador in 304 B. C. to ‘ the 
court of Aioka, has said that its area was 80' studias by 15 
stadias^®. It was surrounded by a wooden wail, which had 570, 
minarets and 64 gates. Round the wall there was a ditch 630 ft. 
broad and thirty feet deep. 

‘ Modern engineers and architects generally believe’ that there 
was nothing like systematic planning and swift building process 
in those times. That such a large city was completely buUt within 
a short time of four years, while a portion of New Delhi took 
ten full years to be built and even then, has not been completely 
and satisfactorily built, throws ample light on the capacity of the 
engineers of those days as compared with the engineers of to-day^ 

He also got a large Jaina temple built in Patliputra and 
established the idol of Neminath the twenty-second Tirthahkar, 
of the Jains^®. He always came to worship here. After a short 
time, he started on his pilgrimage to Girnar and Satrunjay in 
Saurastra. In 1882 A. D. two idols of Yaksas have been 'found 
from the neighbourhood of Patana^®, and they have been placed 
in the Bharhut Gallery” of Calcutta Museum. Sir Cunningham is 

of the opinion that®® they must not have been’ older than A^oka^s 

* < 

(45) C. H. I. pp. 411. (Oblong 80x15 studias=9^ miles by 1 mile & 2270 
yds»> ditch 30 cubits (60 ft.) deep by 6 plithra (200 5 ’'ds wide). 

Inscr. of Asoka by Prof. Hultzsch Vol.. I, Pref. XXXVII “Stretched in 
the habited quarters to an extreme length of each side of eighty studia and 
that its breadth was 15 studia, and thaCa ditch* encompassed it all-round, 
Which was six hundred feet in breadth and 30 cubits in depth; and that the 
Walls was crowned with 570 towers and had four and sixty gates*’. 

(46) I have written “ ten years ” as an approximate number. 

• ^®ofher instance of fine architecture is supplied to us by Priyadarsin 
Whic we shall discuss in his account. These incidents prove that architecture 
was known to the people of ancient India. 

(48) Bh* B. V. Translation pp. 55. 

(49) “Bharat no Prachin Rajvansa’". Vol. 2 pp. 28r294 

(50) A, S. R, Vol, 15 pp, % and 3, 
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time; while Mr. Jayaswal believes that®^ they must have been of 
a much earlier date than that of Asoka, because on one of them 
is written the word “Aja” (Lord of the World) and on the other 
is written ‘‘Samrat Vartinandi”. I believe that these two idols 
must\have been first estabUshed by Udayan in the temple built 
by him. Again Mr. Jayaswal states that in Bhagvat, Udayan is 
called “Aja” and Nandivardhan is called “Ajeya”®®. If this is 
true, these two can be called the oldest Jaina idols. On the other 
hand, upto the lime of Ajatsatru the Jains had no idols, they 
simply had the foot-prints'"’®. Hence Udayan was the first to 
establish a Jaina idol. We do not know when Buddhists started 
to establish idols. 


After coming to stay in the new capital, he directed his 

attention towards the extension of his territory. First of all, he 
# 

re-organized his army, and appointed Nagdasak, 
^ ^ relation of his, to the post of Commander- 

in-Chief. (B. C. 490-91) Udayan introduced 
strict discipline in the army, as a result of which it was so much 


admired by Megasthines, later on. When Nagdato became the 
king of Magadh, under the name of Nandivardhan, he made 
many improvements in the army, which was made still more 
disciplined and made formidable in the reign of Chandragupta. 


(51) J. B. R. S. 1919 March. “Aja=the Lord of the Earth”; “Nandi- 
vardhan is called Vartivardhan in Vayupuran (Bharat no JPrachin Rajvansa 
Vol. 2 pp. 30). 

(52) Bharat no Prachin RajvaUsa pp. '30 “In Bhagvat, Udayasva of the 
^isunaga dynasty is called “ Aja " and his son ( it ought to be successor ) 
Nandivardhan is called “Ajeya,” which means very valorous. 

(53) See the pillar of Ajatsatru in Bharhut-stupa, in which there is no 
idol, but foot-prints, Bauddhas always establish idols (See Part III, Chapter I), 

(54) R. K. M. pp. 77 -—The writer has quoted a passage from Dig-nikay 

II, and has used the words, "would that my son Udayanbhadda”. The 
" "bhadda ” used here means " the good but the word " bhat ” is more 
applicable to Udayan because he had fought many battles during his reign, 
and he re— organised and disciplined the whole of' his army. Cf. f. n. nos. 

38, 57, 59. 
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Af ter ^thus first re-orgariteing-Kis army, ^'he /set-off “for the'^^conquest 
of -southern ‘India, and possibly ^c6nquered all ^ kingdoms ;uptb ^ 
Ceylon, “where in commemoration of his -victory he « founded a ‘ 
new city ? named Anurudhdhapur®®, after .the ^name ' of his laon- 
Anurudhdha; ' we 'see ruins of ithis city • eve'n ino-day .(ruins t)f . 
Jtemples and monastaries ). It Is possible that! the conquest of 
Ceylon and the founding of the new city, might have^taketi plSce 
during -fhe reign of his son -Antirudh'dha; Or during his lifetime “ 
Prince 'Anurudhdha might 'have led the army to ^ Ceylon and 
conquered it and then ‘founded the ‘city after ;his '‘name®**. tWe 
should not forget that a part -of the credit for thetconquests ^Was ' 
due to NagdaSak under whose control was the whole atrfiy. 0?-hus 
Udayan was called Bhat®'' because he fought many battles and 
conquered many countries®®. 

though. he .was .fond of -battles, 'yet -he was not inclined to 
commit Tsins®^. , When .the .wars were Qver,;he-.^et‘ciff'b.h‘a”pilfenih- 

The end of his reign T ho^.Jaina.places, and 'dnfmsted" 
-and of 'his life . Anurudhdha®® with^the i&stre ^of ithe 

kingdom. -‘We do rndt^know -unddr wh’at*-cifcutn- 
stances he rdied; 'perhaps he might 'have ^died ^on this ^ay ^to 
♦various .places of .pilgrimage® Some, writers ^re-of the opinion ' 


(55) There is no direct evidence to prove that he had gone to the.,south 
.but .the accounts .and origins of "-Chutakanand” (See the Ohap. roniCoins), 
of Manias (.Chapter onAChandragupta), the Pallavas/(Chap. -V'I,,,part-Il) ,?nd 

of others afford us indirect testimony to that effect! See f. 'n. .•no.,c56.‘'below 
and further pages. 


(56) It is -more possible that the invasion “and ‘conquest ,‘o£ rCeyloh.niufet 
ave taken place during the reign -of Udayan,* because the 'reign of , Ahurudbdll^ 

lasted only 6 years. Cf. f. n. no. 6+ below. " “ ' 

(57) Cf. f. n. ,nos.^37 and 54 -.above. The appellation " )Bhadda=theiood ” 

can also be applied to him. Cf. 59 below. ‘ ' ‘ - ’ ' ' 

(58) Chapter VI. Part IT. 

(59) J. O. B. P. s. Vol. I. ,pp. 75 ;_«Udayan the »good, ,Dharmatma- 
on the authority of Garga-samhita. 


(60) He had two sons, Anurudhdha and MuHd. 

(61) Vide the previous pages of this chapter. 
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that he was murdered by an old enemy of his, while he was 
sleeping in Posadha-^ala (a place to perform religious ceremonies) 
and that he left no son behind him®®. I believe that the king 
who' was thus murdered was not this Udayan of Magadh, but was 
Udayan of Vatsa, the son of Satanik, and these writers have 
confused tbe names. The story of the murder is as follows; — 
The murderer was a monk who was insulted by Udayan when he 
was under his service. He left Udayan^s service and took shelter 
and service under the king of Avanti. Now the reasons why I 
believe that Udayan of Vatsa was murdered are: — (1) Avanti 
and Vatsa®® are near each other; hence a man insulted in Wagadh 
would find it difficult to go from Magadh to Avanti, in those 
times when there were no railways or any other means of fast 
and easy travel. (2). The relations between Magadh and Avanti 
were friendly, and it is not likely that the king of Avanti might 
have given shelter to a man insulted by the king of Magadh; on 
the contrary, Avanti and Vatsa were not on good terms because 
Chandapradyot of Avanti wanted to marry by force Mrgavati, 
the mother of Udayan of Vatsa, as a consequence of which 
Udayan of Vatsa had taken away by force Vasavadatta, the 
daughter of Chatidapradyot. Hence the king of Avanti might have 
given shelter to a man insulted by the king of Vatsa. (3) Udayan 
of Vatsa died without a son, but Udayan of Magadh had two 
sons, while the throne of Vatsa was given to Maniprabh who was 
an adopted heir. (Chap. V, Part I, Chap. VII, Part I). 

(9) ANURUDHDHA AT^D MUND 

Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the throne, and he died 
after ruling for only six years. He was succeeded by his younger 


(62) Bh. B. V. TraBslation pp. 56 ‘‘He set off for a pilgnmage. having 
given his son his throne (i. e. it is proved that he had a son). Some non-Jaina 
books also say that he had a son. Pansista-Parva says that he had no son. 
Even Bh. B. V. Translation contradicts itself by saying elsewhere a 
had no son. I leave the whole thing to the reader’s discretion. 

(63) The confusion has taken place because the kings of Magadh and 
Vatsa had the same name, and they were also contemporaries. Vide the 
account of Udayan of Vatsa Chapter V Part I. 

38 
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brother Mund, who ruled only for two years®*. No great events 
took place during their reigns; on the contrary some disgraceful 
incidents have happened. Both the brothers, ruled from 480 to 
472 B. C. 

t 

I 

Though tlje brothers were young when . tliey came ,t 9 jthjB 
throne, yet they have ruled for th? ^hprtest time of ajl j:he Jkings pf 

the Sisunaga dynasty. They .werp neither ^^ting 
Chief events in bravery nor were tfiey other^yise inefficient. 

Anurudhdha, during his fathjer’s reign, had 
conquered all the territory upto Ceylon®®. What lyere, tjien, tjie 
reasons of the short time of their reigns ? 


Now, no causes have yet been found which are supported' 
Jiy conclusive evidence. We can draw some probable conclusions 
from what scattered fjjcts and scrapes of evidence we have. We 
jshall take Anurudhdha first. He succeeded his father in 480 B. C. 
and his reign ended in 474 B. C. That his brother succeeded hint? 

"j t * ..I ^ ^ 

on the throne, means that he died without a son. He was'hqt ^ 
old when he died, which leads us to believe that his death m|ist 
have taken place in accidental circumstances. We can forward 
the following reasons for our conclusion: — 

(1) Anurudhdha succeeded his father on the thrpne, {)pcause 
the latter had preferred to stay and pass his last days ip a place 
of pilgrimage to reigning any longer. In that place, sprpe rehellipn 
must have arisen against hini, and Anuradhdhq might have 
gone there to help his father, and both of them must have 
been killed.®® 


(64) Bharat no Prachin Rajyanisa, Vol. II, pp. 30-31. It is stated there ^ 

on the authority of Mahavarusa and Asokavdan that after Udayan, Anurudhdha 
and Mund ruled for eight years. Again vide 4, Mahava^saj and I. A. 1914 
pp. 165. ■'* ' 

(65) It is clear from this, that the accounts which are giye? o/ Jh® 
kings of Magadh in Sinhalese Chrqniiclfs, must refer to th,ese^ kings who 
conquered this country and npt because they were Baqddhas, ' 

(66) See f. n. no. 69 below. 
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(2) Pie might have died of an epidemic in any other place 
on His way®"^. 

♦ 

(3) ' He rfiigh't have been' killed or murdered while trying to 
control' a r6bel-prince m soHi'e part of his* empire. 


(4)' He might h'av6 b'een the victim' of a plot against his life. 
Of th'6'Se four reasons, Nos. 2 & 3 are mof6 probable than others, 
and, I think, No. 2 is more ptobable than No. 3. It is true tha\ 
he could not have been- able,' by disposition, to bear any vassal 
king of his trying to hh independent, and consequently might have 
invaded* the territory of such a bin'g, who might have plotted 
against his life and killed him. It is a well-known' fact in history 
that many kings became independent after his death, but none 
during- his life-time. Hence, I think, it is more probable that he 
might have died of some epidemic®®. 

In Mund’s"* case, he had lost his father and his' elder brother 
at short intervals',' and cohsequently was sorrow-ridden. Again, 
no sooner did he ascend the throne, than the queen, whom he 
loved more than his own life, died®®. The queen was so dear to 
him that he did not allow the dead body of the queen* to be 
burnt for some days^®. He lost all interest in the affairs of his 
kingdom, and as a lesult, anarchy began to prevail everywhere 
in his empiie. Many kings threw off the yoke of the empire of 
Magadh and became independent. His Commander-in-chief, Nag* 
dasak, no longer able to endure this misrule, dethroned him^^ with 


(67) See f. n. no. 68 below, and the description of the territory of Udaj'an 
in the last CHapl'er of ^art li. tf. it with’ the matter in the followlrigr pages. 

(68) See f. n'. no. 69 below. 

(69) Tliese deaths at short intervals suggest that they must have resulted 
from an epidemic which must have spread over the country. We have no 

evidence to support this. 

(70) See further. 

(71) We do not" know what Mund did' after his abdication. Perhaps he 
might have led a religious life, as he had lost all latetesl in the world. We 
U'ave no reason to' believe that he was murdered, because people Were not 
greedy of becoming kings in those times. In Bauddha books. Ajatsatra and 
bis four successors bave-bsdn described guilty of patrieide. We have proved 
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the help of populace to preserve the unity and the power of the 
empire. As Mund had no son, or near relative to succeed Him, as 
hlagda^ak was known to be a loyal servant of the crown for a 
long time, the people entrusted him with the reins of the empire"^®, * 

Thus ended the Sisunaga dynasty proper. In a way it can 
be said to have continued, because N^dasak was a cousin of 
Mund, and belonged to the same family. 

We know that Ajatsatru’s territory did not extend beyond 
the boundary lines of northern India. Hathigurnfa inscriptions, - 

on the other hand, inform us that Kharvel in 

Anorudhdha with position as heir-apparent, conquered all 
Anurudhdhapur the countries, right from Kalinga to cape Comorin , 

in 431 B. C. (Vide his account). Hence during 
the 65 years intervening the death of Ajatsatru (496 B. C.) and 
the conquests by Kharvel (431 B. C.) some powerful ruler of 
North India must have conquered these countries which must 
have again asserted their independence. 

Now we know that during these 65 years there were only two 
powerful empires in North India-one of Magadh and the otlier 
of Kalihga. Kings of Andhra, though they were powerful, have - 
no place here, because Andhra dynasty was established in 427 
B. C. (Vide its account). The kings who ruled over Magadh 
during these 65 years were— 1. Udayan, 2. Anurudhdha, 3. Mund, 

4. Nandivardhan I, and 5. Nand II. The kings who ruled over 
Kalinga during the same years were 1. Ksemraj and 2. Buddharaj. 

The fact that Buddharaj ^s heir-apparent Bhikhkhuraj (who 
afterwards assumed the name of Kharvel) conquered these 
southern countries, leads us to the conclusion that they were not 

above that Ajatsatru was free froiU this crime. The other four also cannot 
be accused of it, as we have no proofs to convict them. Baudda writers might . 
have described them so, because they did not belong to their religion. (Cf. 
f, n. no. 94- on pp, 273). O. H. I. pp, 43. In ancient India, the first murder 
for the sake of getting a throne was committed during the time of Asoka (?) 
or during tbe time of PuSyamitra, — Agnimitra of the ^unga dynasty, who 
killed Bthadrath. 

(/2) Nagdasak does not seem to be his real name, which is not known* 
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. under the power of Buddharaj, and Ksemraj. Again Kalinga was 
under the power of Magadh upto 474 B. C., when Ksemraj 
asserted his independence. Hence some ruler of Magadh must 
have conquered these countries during the 22 >ears between 
474 B. C. to 496 B. C. Three kings ruled over Magadh during 
these years, out of whom the last two, Anurudhdha and Mund, 
ruled ,only for 8 years. From the details of their reigns given 
above, it follows that they did not conquer these countries during 
their reigns^®. Hence Udayan must have conquered these countries 
as stated before. 

Bauddha books inform us that Anurudhdhapur was founded 
by a local king named Vijay, who is said to have ruled from 
520 B. C. to 482 B. We do not know in what year he 

founded the city. King Udayan ruled from 496 to 480 B. C. 
and we have stated that he founded this city and gave it a 
name to commemorate his son’s name. If king Vijay might have 
founded -the city, he might have given it a name after his own 
name-say, yijayapur or Vijayanagar. Hence it is more probable 
that Udayan must have founded the city and given it the name 
in order to commemorate his son’s conquest of the country. 

Though no religious books of India proper, contain the 
information “that Udayan had a son named Anurudhdha, yet the 
same Bauddha books of Ceylon inform us that Ajatsatru had two 
grandsons named Anurudhdha and Mund’^®, who had ascended 
the throne after Udayan, and had ruled, in all, 'for eight years. 
This is accepted as truth by all the historians of ancient India. 

One more detail supports our conclusion. As all the kings of 


(73) Vide the details given at the end of this Chapter. 

(74) Vide the accounts of Prij'adarsm land Asoka. I have given there a 
chronological list of the rulers of Ceylon, from which we can know which 
king of Ceylon was a contemporary of a particular king of Magadh. Vide 
the last chapter of this pait, where details are given about the teintorlal 
extents of the kings of ^isunaga and Nanda dynasties. 

(75) F, n. no. 64 above. 
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Si^un^a dynasty were Jains^®, .Atiurudli’d'ha, who was also a Ja%/1 
built in Anurudhdhapur several Jaina temples, monasteries, , Uf)a- 
srayas, Chaityas (which some scholars wrongly call Viharas and 
Mathas), and erected there a Sttipa'^'^ just as Ajatsatru had' erected 
a similar stupa at Bharhut^^, Priyadarsin at Sanchi^^ and Kharvel 
at AmaraotP®. These were turned into Bauddha places when 
Buddhism prevailed in this country during the reign of Asoka, 
whose son had gone there on missionary purposes. 

Though Udayan had conquered' the whole of southern India, 
yet after his death, and the death of Anurudhdha m the same ' 

year, and because of the feeble-mindedhess of 

dued by them, asserted their in’depfendlence. The 
first to take advantage of this opportunity was Ksemtaj,voL 
Kalihg. He belonged to the Chedi dynasty, the founder of which 
was KarkaUdu. We do not know what was the relation' between 
them. This happened in' 474-75 B. C. ' ' 

When Kalihg thus became independent, kingdoms in the south 
of ICaling alko began to assert their independence.' Some chiefs 
who were appointed as governors of these southern pfovihces by' 
Anurudhdha, disowned him as their sovereign and declared them- , 
selves independent. We know that there were nine kinds of 
Lichchhavi ksatriyas and nine kinds of Malla k^atriyas. All these 
eighteen were commonly called Samvrijis. These chiefs must have 
belonged to any one of these eighteen families, because all of^ 


(76) Many other historical incidents chn be quoted in support of our 
conclusion. I have given them in the chapter ' containing details aljout the 
territorial extents of the kings of Sisunaga and Nanda , dynasties. 

(77) Vide their accounts for details'. 

(78) A. S. I. 1984 New series. Vol. XV. pp. 20. "We know of but two 
\ery distinct types of stupas. The more common is exemplified m those of 
MaT}ik>al, Sanchi, Saranath and of Anurudhdhapur in Ceylon”. (This means 
that all these are based on the same model). "They ha\'e a circular basement 
supporting a hemispherical dome etc.,’\ (Now if the Stupas of Safichi and’ 
Oi 31 arhut can be proved to be Connected with Jainism it follows that the 
Stupa of Anurudhdhapur must also be connected with Jainism), 


m 
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them .descended from Samvrijis, whose place of residence was 
Magadh. They were known as Kadambas, Pandyas, Cholas, and 
Pallavas. The Kadambas established their power oyer the western 
portion of south India, the Cholas established their power over 
the region pn the east of Kali fig. the Pandyas established their 
ppjyer over the region op the south of the territory of the Cholas, 
while the Pallavas decided to stay in the region situated between 
the kingdoms of the ICadambas and Cholas. All these must have 
ruled independently for some years®® after which the Kadambas 
and the Pallavas were subdued by Nandivardhan of Magadh®^ 
(Vide his account), and the Cholas and the Pandyas were subdued 
by Buddharaj 'of Kaliiig®®. Details about these people will be 
given in the subsequent chapters of these volumes. It will be sufficient 
to note here, that all of them descended from Samvrijis who 
originally resided in Magadh frpm the end of the 5th century 
B. C. One of the branches of the Samvrijis is known as “Mauryas” 
who also migrated to southern India. Historians have given them 
the name of ‘^New Mauryas” in order to distinguish them from 
the “Mauryas” to which Chandragupta belonged. Details about 
these will be given in the account of Chandragupta. 

We have stated above that Udayan .ruled for 16 years from 
496 to 480 B. C., that Anurudhdha ruled after him tor 6 years 
and Mund ruled after him for two years. These statements 


(80) Within 29 years their independence was taken away and their names 
became oblivious. The fedeial system of government was on its way to 
decline. ChaUakya had tried to destroy it root and branch, but he was not 
wholly successful in his efforts. Priyadarsin seems to have encouraged the 
system. After his time the system disappeared shortly and steadely, and its 
destruction was hastened by the Aivamedha sacrifices of Sunga kings, and by 

foreign invaders. 


(81) Nandivardhan had appointed chiefs belonging to his race as governors 
of these provnces. Their oamee were ChutukSnand. MulSoarid eta. (corns 
^tmck by them exist even to-day Vide the chapter on corns in Part HI). 


(82) Hathigutnta Inscriptions by Kharvel contain this information in the 
portion about two years preceding his coming to the throne. Hence I have 
here given the name of Buddhar^j. 
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require some corrections which are given below with reasons ■ 
for them. ' 

It is stated that Uda^^an^S' reign lasted for 23 years^ (fv^. 
no, 1 of this chapter ). On the other hand it is stated that he 

started on a pilgrimage after placing his son 

X'at SaTan’s reten he was alive, 

for some years after his renunciation of the ' 

throne. Thirdly Anurudhdha ruled for six years and Mund ruled, 
for two years. Fourthly it is said that Ajatsatru’s grandson Mund 
ruled for eight years (Buddha Era 40 to 48 i. e. 480 to 472 
B. C.®^). Fifthly it is given that Anurudhdha and Mund must 
have ruled jointly as their names are given to-gether. Sixthly; 
the number of the kings of Si^unaga dynasty was nine, which 
means that the last two kings must have ruled jointly, and thus' 
Nandivardhan can be called the tenth as his name suggests, 

(NagdaSak = tenth king of the Naga i. e. Sisunaga dynasty). All 

these theories contain some element of truth. The fact must 
have been as follows: — Udayan must have renounced his throne 
to Anurudhdha in 480 B C., and then he must have died six 

or seven years later in 474 B. C: (Thus he lived for 62 years). 

Anurudhdha too died in the same year®^. Hence his reign coin- 
cides with the period cf the retirement of His father. Thus, because 
both the father and the son died in the same year®®, we can say 
that Mund came to the throne immediately after Udayan, and 

(83) The 3 'ear of Buddha’s Parimrvan (going to heaven) was 520 B. 0.| 
while the year of his Nirvan was 54-3 B. C. The Bauddha Era is differently 
calculated in different countries. Details about it are given in- Chapter I, 
Vol. ir. For some explanation vide f. n. no. 1 of this chapter. 

(84) See f. n. no. 85 below. 

(85) We know that both the father and the son died in the same year. 
We ha\e to find out who died fiist, because historical conclusions depend 
upon it. 

Personally I believe that Anurudhdha must have died first, and Udayan 
must nave died of the shock of such calamitous tidings. Again if Udayan 
had died first, Anurudhdha must have been called as a separate ruler of 
Magadh, though only for a short time because be died in a short time. That 
he is not called a separate king, proves that he must have died before his father, 
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thus the number of Sisunags. kifigs cah be said to be nine and 

-Nahdivardhaii can be called the tenth. 

< 

If we accept the above-stated conclusion, we can understabd 
how Ksemraj, the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Kadambas, and the 
Pallavas became independent after 574 B. C. Again the deaths 
of father and elder brother in the same year might well haVe 
unsettled the mind of a young man like Mund. We have given 
above four possible ways in which Anurudhdha must have died. 
Out of these four Nos. 2nd and 3rd are more probable than the 
rest. That Mund’s queen died during the same year leads us to 
believe that both Anurudhdha and she must have been victims 
of some epidemic that might have devastated the country at 
that time. 


More details about 
Sisunaga dynasty 


It is stated in Cambridge History of India as follows : — 
On the authority of Aguttar III 57-63 : A king Mund dwelling 

at Patliputra is so overwhelmed with grief at 
the death of his wife Bhadda, that he refuses 
to have the cremation carried out according 
to the custom, but after a simple talk with a thera (a monk) 
named Narad, he recovers his self-possession”.®®. It is stated in 
another book®^ that *‘We learn from the chronicles that king 
Mund was the grandson of Aajtsatru and began to reign about 
the year 40 A. B. (480 B. C.)”. Foot note no. 64 above states 
that after Udayan, Anurudhdha and Mund both came to the 


throne. Anurudhdha must have been the heir-apparent because 
Udayan founded a city' after his name during his life-time. All 
these evidences lead us to the conclusion that both Anurudhdha 
and Mund were sons of Udayan, and they ruled jointly over 
Magadh. Again Nagda^ak has been stated to be the tenth king 
in the Sisunaga line, which means tliat the reigns of Anurudhdha 
and Mund were not separate but conjoined.®® Coins of N^dasak 


(86) G, H. I. pp. ISf). 


(87) Mahavansa IV 2. 3. Divyavadan 36 V. 


(88) Vide previous pages for the whole -list 

39 


of the Sisunaga kings. 
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bear the sign of serpent, thus proving that he belonged .to the 
Sisunaga dynasty®®. Nagdasak^s other name was Nandivardhah,’ 
and because he was not a direct descendant of his predecessors, 
his dynasty was called the Nanda dynasty after his name. If^we 
combine both the dynasties, the former being called the senior 
Sisunaga line, and the latter the junior Sisunaga line, N%dasak . 
can be called the tenth king of the Sisunaga dynasty as a whole.“ 


(89) Sisunags dynasty is called senior Sisunaga line and Hand’s dynasty 
IS ca cd junior I'lsunaga line. The sign of senior ^isunags is a large serpent 
^lule that of juniors « a small serpent. (Vide the chapter on coins). Prof. 

L. Carpentier says, “The Puranas know^no break of political continuity 
between the ^isuaagas and the Nandas”. ' , ' 



More information 

Some more details about these kings have been found out, 
I have stated them below to avoid confusion. 

The following contradictory theories have been forwarded 
on the • authority of the Jaina, Bauddha, and the Vedic 
religious books.* 

(1) Udayan died leaving no son behind him (f. n. no. 53 
Chapter V Part I ). 

(2) Udayan was murdered (Chapter V. Part I, f. n. no. 53 
and Chapter III, Part II ). 

(3) Udayan had gone on a pilgrimage entrusting his son 
with the care of administration. ( Vide his account in the 
preceding chapter). 

(4) Udayan ruled for 16 years. (See the chronological list 
given in Chapter I, Part II). 

(5) Udayan ruled for 24 years (f. n. no. 1, Chapter III above). 

(6) The Sisunaga dynasty ended with the death of Udayan. 
(Vide the previous Chapter). 

(7) SisunSga dynasty lasted for 108 years (Chapter I, P. II). 

(8) Nandivardhan came on the throne immediately after 
tldayan. (See No. 6 above ). 

(9) Though Mund had a claim over the throne, yet his 
ministers dethroned him and Nandivardhan became king in his 
place. (See Chapter VI, Part II and the previous chapter). 

All the above theories contain some truth, but because their 
writers have not given details, some later writers have misinter- 
preted them. I have stated my own cohclusion below, after paying 
due attention to all of them * — 

We may accept that Udayan’s period of reign was 24 years; 
but he had gone on a pilgrimage during the last eight years of 
his reign, entrusting both his sons with the care of the empire. 
Anurudhdha occupied himself with conquering countries with the 
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help of Nandivardhan, the commander-in-chief, while Mund 
attended to internal administration. Anurudhdha returned to Magadh 

f 

after six years and joined his brother in the internal administration. 
Within a short time, a dangerous epidemic devastated the whole 
country and Anurudhdha died of it. The news of his death came - 
as a great shock to Udayan, who was on his pilgrimage tour and 
he died there. Within a short time Mund’s queen also became a 
victim to the same epidemic and died of it. Mund became almost 
insane due to the deaths of his three nearest relatives in a short 
time; he was dethroned by his ministers and Nandivardhan was 
made king in his place. (It is also possible that first Anurudhdha,, 
then Mund^s queen, and then Mund himself, must have died of 
the epidemic, and Udayan must have died after them, unable to 
bear the grief. But Bauddha books inform us that King Murid 
had lost control over his mind due to the death of his dear queen 
Bhadda. Hence this theory of the death of Udayan, after the 
deaths of aU the other three, though it deserves notice and 
requires research-work, cannot be given much credit, as their is , 
no evidence to support it). 

Now we may try to answer the above-stated nine theories. 

(1) Though Udayan had sons, but as they died o£ the 
epidemic before his death, he can be said to have died without 
a son behind him. 

(2) Truly speaking, Udayan of Vatsa was killed, but, as 
Udayan of Vatsa, and Udayan of Magadh were contemporaries^ 
scholars have confused their names. ( f. n. no. 63 in the previous 
Chapter ). 

(3) Both Anurudhdha and Mund can be said to have come 
to the throne as they were entrusted with the, care of the 
government. This system of entrusting the government of a country 
to the care of an agent during the absence of its king, exists 
even to-day, 

(4) He ruled actively for 16 years only. For the last eight 
years he led practically a retired life. These eight years can be 
said to be the period of the rule of his sons. 
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(5) He can be said to have ruled for 24 years, because 
though he had retired, he was alive, and his sons were his 
representatives. (The same thing happened with Chandragupta, 
Asoka, and the Sunga king Agnimitra). 

(6) With the support of No. 1 we can say that Si^unaga 
dynasty ended with Udayan and the Nanda dynasty began 
immediately after him. 

(7) ^renik’s reign 52, Kunik’s 32, Udayan’s 24 (or Udayan^s 
16, and 8 of Anurudhdha and Mund) 108. 

(8) With the support of No. 1 and No. 6 we can say that 
Nandivardhan came to the throne immediately after Udayan. 

(9) Details about this will be given in the account of Mund. 
(Part II, Chapter VU. 



Chapter IV 

Nanda; dynasty j Junior Niga dynasty 

I 

Synopsis: — Us names and details about it, a^chronological 
Nand L Nandivardhan — his various names — his relatioit 
with U day an — who was this Udayan ? — His life and his minister 
--Two calamities caused hy^jtaiure over Magadh during 
reign — Explanation about the belief of the era connected with 
his name. 

Nand II — Confusion about Mahdpadma and Mahanand-^ 
who can he called KdWsoU and why ? — Details about his fatnih 
—His rule and his life — Two chief events of his reign 
ihetr any truth in the furore m the society ?'^Some discussion 
about the system of marriage — Explanation about Dharmasdk and 
Katasoh — One more historical possMity and the surprise 
contains for historians. 
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This dynasty was really a branch of the Si^unaga dynasty, 
but historians ha^e given it a separate name after the first king, 

hence we, may call the first Sisunagas the 
^and'^otifer* derails* senior dynasty and the second the junior dynasty. 

The number of kings is smaller in the junior 
line than in the senior one, and also ils period of rule is shorter 
than that of* the other. Tt is also briefly called Naga dynasty^, 
because its coins bear the sign of a serpent''*. Its third and most 
commonly known name is Nanda dynasty, named after its first 
king Nandivardhan. All the kings in the line have been called in 
order of their succession, Nand I, Nand II and so on. 

It is commonly believed that the whole dynasty ruled for 100 
jyears®, but as names of all the kings and their periods of rule 
are ^not definitely known, different writers have forwarded different 
theories. One writer^ is of the opinion that they ruled for 123 
years, and he explains it as follows: — 

‘‘ Bhuktva mahim varsa satam nandendu hu sa bhavisyati i ” 
(here the number is definite but the writer explains it as follows): 
The tradition about Shat (100), for the Nandas was the result 
of a mistake. The period covered by the four Nandas (from 
. Nandivardhan to the last Nand ) is 123 years; either the word for 
*23' years was dropped off leaving ^at (100), or the original figure 
' ended in ^at as in Chatvarmsat and the first part of this original 
was dropped off" in course of copying. Resultant confusion is 
apparent; the reading of the line containing the figure is glaringly 
corrupt. Words and numbering have been introduced to fill up 
some gap. Here the writer has not given any reason why he 
believes that Nandas ruled for 123 years. He seems to have taken 
that number for granted, and expresses his confidence in it. 

Just as there are different opinions about its period of rule, 
so there are various views as to the number of kings in the line. 


(1) Vide the description of Avanti, the verses quoted from Parisista Parvs. 

(2) Vide the Chapter on coins in Vol. 11. 

(3) F. n. no. 1 above and f. n. no. 4 for the Sansknt qnotation. 

( 4 -) 3 , O. B. R. s. Vol. I pp. 86, 
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It is generally believed that nine kings ruled in the line, but their ', 
names and the order of their succession are not known. So thfe 
historians have called them Nand I, Nand II and so on, uptb 
Nand IX. One writer® is of the opinion that the word “ Nava- 
Nand” used for the last king does not denote number. He says, 

It is very likely that the last Nand alone, was originally > called 
Nava-Nand (Nava=the new) or Nand the Junior”. He thus believes 
that the word Nava Nand does not mean there were nine kings 
in the line®. I shall prove later on that there had been nine 
kings in the line and every king was given the number due to him. 

Different opinions prevail about the order of their succession 
to the throne. Generally all believe, that the first king was Nandi- 
vardhan. There is some confusion about Mahapadma and Maha- 
nand. Some say that Mahapadma was the predecessor of Mahanatid ' 
and some say that the latter was the predecessor of the former, 
whUe some others say that both the names belong to one 
individual only^. I shall give the names of the remaining- six in 
t e account of their reigns given in subsequent chapters. 

No definite theory is established as to when this dynasty 
began to rule and when its rule ended®. We have proved in our 
account of Avanti that this dynasty ended in A. M, 155=372 B.C. 

s Its period of rule is generally accepted to be 100, its rule 
must have begun in 47 2 C. 


(5) J. O. B. R, s, Vol. I pp. 91 , 
that ttl woS -^Nava" ^ 

dva means the number 9, 

Commentini? stated his opinions in connection with this, 

pp 86 J- O. B. R. S. says in Vol/ 1 

and then Mahapa^LrandTen*° Nandivardban, then Mahanand 

are apolicable tn v,- ^ some of the events attributed to Mahapadma 

his olfwoi‘“ “> Naadivardhan. which is clcas fro^ 

ns they (Baddhists)^ranrfem7th!^ — 'Obviously here is a case of 
Kalasok so ansterred the re.gn period of Nand Mahapadma to Nand 

( f. TJm ) 

ail discuss this iu details iu the accouut of MahSpadma. 
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^ , The namber ICO is connected with this dynasty in two different 
waya, thus causing some confusion in the mind of historians. First, 
the period of rule of this dynasty is 100, Secondly, this period 
is divided into three parts with a view to show the condition of 
> society during those 100 years. The first period consists of the 
first two tings, the second of the next six, and the third of the 
last. The first period extended from A. M. 55 to A. M. 100® 
{472 to 427 B. C.). The second extended from A. M. 100 to A. M, 
112, while the third lasted from 112 A. M. to 155 A, M. The 
condition of society, as we shall see later on, was different in 
all these three different periods. The first period thus can be called 
to have lasted upto 100th year of Mahavlr Era, but not for {00 
years^°. The second period was full of anarchy and misrule. The 
third period was full of new changes. 

~ Now I have given below a chronological list of its rulers; — 
No. Name A.M. to A.M. B.C. to B.C. No. of years 

472-455 16J 

455-427 28i 

427-425 2 

425-423 2 

423-421 2 

421-419 2 

419-417 2 

417-415 2 

415-372 43 


Total 100 years 


1 Nand I Nandivardhan 55 — 72 

2 „ H Mahapadma 72-100 

3 „ IH A§vagho§^^ 100-102 

4 „ IV Jyestamitraii 102-104 

5 „ V Sudev^^ 104-106 

6 „ VF Dhandev^^ 106-108 

7 „ Vli;Brhadrath^^^® 108-110 

8 „ VIII Brhaspatimitra^®"^® 110-112 

9 ,, IX Mahanand 

Dhan-nahd , 

Ugrasen, 

Pra {Ghana) Nandj 


(9) See the list given below. The rale of Nand li ended in A. M. 100 or 
427 B. C. 


(10) Cf. f. n. no. 1 above. 

(H) I shall explain how I have found these names in the accounts of 
these kings. 

(12) PuraUas contain the names Brhadrath and Brhaspatimitra. 

(13) This was the same Bfhaspatimitra who was defeated by Kharvel 
near the river Ganges as stated in Hathigumfe, inscriptions. 
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His relation with Udayan 


Chaptei 




His 

names 


(1) NAND I, NANDIVARDHAN, NAGDASAK 

We already know that Nand is the' short name for Nandivardhani ' 
He was called NagdaSak because he was the tenth king of the ' 

Sisnnaga line as a whole. ( Vide the previous 1* 
chapter). He was called Nandivardhan because'^' 
he conquered many provinces of north India 
which were considered invincible upto his time^^. “Vardhan” means , 
“one who adds something to his’^possession^^. He was also called 
Ajeya^® “invincible”, because of the same^reason. He was seldom 
defeated in battles, and before he became the king, he .was a 
successful commander-in-chief and^had subdued all countries^ upto , 
Ceylon in company with AnurUdhdha. 

• 1 

Nandivardhan had married a princess of Vatsa. We haye^ to 
decide whether she was the sister or the daughter 
Udayan of Vatsa^"^. We should here remember 
that Udayan of Vatsa died in 490 B. C. 

Nandivardhan was born in 528 B. C.^®. He became the 
commander— in-chief of the army of Magadh in 495 B* C.j 
he became the king of Magadh in 472 B. C., while he died in - 
455 B. C. On the other hand, we know that, as Udayan of Vatsa 
died without an heir, his throne was given to Maniprabh who 
was adopted. 

That Maniprabh succeeded Udayan on the throne shows, that 
andivardhan had not married the princess of Vatsa ^before 490 
B. C, otherwise he would have got the throne of Vatsa as a 
son in law. The common age of marriage for girls being 13 to, 

in I ose times, and if we take that Nandivardhan married this 

(14) F. n. no. 51 chapter III, Part II. ^ 

(15) The real Sanskrit word is “Vardhak”. 

(16) F, n. no. 52 Chapter III. Part II. 

iW Kshatnyas end their names with Wardhan". 

--nies With “garman” and Vaisayas end theirs 
^^atmans , For details vide f. a. 73 Chapter VII, Part I. 

(17) For details vide f. n. no. 47 chapter V. Part I. 

(18) Vide further the paragraph on his age, 
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princess any time after 490 B. C. we can say that she was born 
14 years before the year of her marriage^®. Now Udayan’s father 
batanijr died in 550 B. C. Hence this princess could not have 
been Satanik’s daughter; she must have been the daughter of 
Udayan, and she must ha’ve been married with Nandivardhan ten 
years after her father's death in 480 B. C.^®. 

Nandivardhan could not have been the son-in-law of Udayan 
of Magadh, because they both belonged to the same family, and 
among ksatriyas, members of the same family on the father’s side 
do not intermarry. 

He began his career as the commander-in-chief of Udayan. 
He must have been appointed to this place in the very first year 

of Udayan’s reign® because by 475 B. C. he 
His age and his ‘ rule had already thoroughly re-organized the army 

and had subdued the whole of south India upto 
Cape Comorin — a task which required many years to be accom- 
plished. He must have been at least 25 to 30 at the time of his 
appointment®®, which leads us to the conclusion that he must 
have been born in about 495-30=525 B. C. He succeeded Mund 
on the throne in 472 B. C., and he luled for sixteen years. The 
year of his death thus must have been 472-16=456 B C. He must 
have died at the age of (525-456)=69 years. 

Some writers®® are of the opinion that he ruled for 24 years,® ^ 

and some say that he ruled for 40 years. They are true in a 

way/ If we include his tenure of office as commander-in-chief from 

Udayan’s time, it would be 40 years, and if we calculate it from 

Anurudhdha’s time it would be 24 years. 

*. 

(19) At the time of the death of Udayan, the princess was only four 
years old. 

(20) See f. n. no. 19 above, and vide the account of Udayan of Vatsai 

(21) See f.'n. nos. 23-24 below. 

(22) If he had been the heir-apparent he might have been younger, but 
as he was not that, he must have been at least 25 to 33 before his appoint- 
ment to so high a post. 

X23-i?4) See Pargiter’s “Dynasties of Kali yuga”i 
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Chapter 


He had a son named Mahapadma who succeeded him on 
the throne as Hand II. He had no other children. He had at 

least two queens. When Mahapadma came to 
Hfs queen and his throne he was far advanced in age. This 

means that his mother must have been the first 
queen of Nandivardhan. It is another matter whether she was 
alive or dead when Nandivardhan came to the throne. Udayan’s 
daughter was his second queen. 


We know that Udayan had died in 490 B. C. and Nandi- 
vardhan married his daughter after that. If she might have been 
2 or 3 years old at the time of Udayan^s death, (i. e, born in 
493 B. C.), she must have been married to Nandivardhan ip 479 
B. C. when she might have become 14®®. This means that she was- 
married to Nandivardhan before he became king. We haye to f^nd 
out why this daughter of Udayan of Vatsa was given in marriage 
to a mere commander-in-chief. We can explain it as follows; — - 


We know' that Nandivardhan was on the post of commander ^ 
-in-chief for a long time. Again he was a cousin of Udayan of 
Magadh. He was a brave man and able organizer of the army. ■ 
Udayan appreciated his powers and wanted to link .him perma- 
nently with his empire, by a tie of marriage. Because he was his 
cousin he could not give him in marriage his own daughter of 
any other princess of the same family. (By 480 B. C. Mahapadma^s 
mother must have died). So he directed his attention towards his 
sister Padmavati who was married with Udayan of Vatsa®®. It 
is possible that Padmavati might have sought her brother's advice, 
as she had no one to consult, on her father-in-law’s side. Ud%an 
must have advised his sister to give her daughter in marriage to 


(25) It has been calculated that he was born m 494 B. C. and was 
married in 480 B. C, Vide the account of Udayan of Vatsa. 

(26) Some are of the opinion that Padmavati was the sister of KuUik 
and the daughter of ^reuik. I believe that she was KuUik’s daughter and 
Uda'^an*s sister. The above story supports my belief. He must have tried to 
make this union because she was bis sister’s daughter. Vide f, n, no. 47 
Chapter V Part I, 
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Nandivardhan thus strengthening his sister’s position in Vatsa, 
where the adopted son Maniprabh had begun to and also 

making him permanently bound to the empire of Magadh by such 
■ a marriage tie. 

He must have married his first queen at the age of 16. As he was 
born in 524 B. C., he must have married her in 524-16=508 B, C. 
^ He married his second queen at the age of 48 in 480 B. C., when 
probably his first queen died. Thus Mahapadma must have been 
born any time between 508 to 480 B. C. Now if we take the year 
of his birth to be 507 B. C. he must have been 507-456=51 years 
' old at the time of his father’s death; and if we take the year of 
his birth to be 479 B C., he must have been 479-456=23 years old 
at the time of his father’s death. But, as his father lived for 69 years 
and his son Mahanand lived for 65-66 years, we might conjecture 
that he himself also lived for 70 years®®; and he has died in 428 
B. C. Hence he must have been born in 428-70=498 B. C. 

We have seen that the kings of the senior Sisunaga dynasty 
were Jains. As these Nand kings were but a branch of the Sisunaga 

dynasty, we can reasonably conjecture that 

raiiSsters”^ Jains. The Hathigumfa inscriptions 

strongly support this conjecture®®. A famous 
historian®® says, in support of our conjecture, that the Nandas 


(27) As Vatsa’s king Udayan was already dead, and as the adopted son 
bad already begun to rule, the son-m-law had no- right to the throne. 

(28) As all three have died a natural death, we have made this conjecture 
of their having died almost at the same age. The reign of Mahanand had not 
ended with his death, but with his renunciation of the throne, and lye do not 
know how long he might have lived in retirement, but he must have lived 
for a very short time. 

Again the age of a son of Mahapadma, who was born of a woman of low 
caste, was 30 at the time of Mahapadma’s death, which means that he must 
have been at least 58 at the time of his death. 

' (29) Had he not been a Jama, he would not have waged a great war 

for a Jama idol. (Part I. Chapter VI) 

(30) E. H. I. 3id. Edition pp. 42 f. n. no. 2 (Sir G. Grierson). The writers 
take it for granted that. brahmins had accepted Jainism as their faith, and 
had given up Brahminism. Many chief disciples of Mahavir were brShmins, 
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were reputed to be better enemies of the Brafimins ( It ought to 
be Brahminism). This means that they y/ere Jains. ; , 

Jaina books®^ inform us that Mahanand or Nand IX had a 
prime-minister named Saktal — Sakdal®®. His seven predecessors 
in the same office were the members of the same family to 
which he belonged; the first of whom was Kalpak. They were 
brahmins by caste and they were Jains by religion. Four or five 
predecessors of Sakdal were put to much trouble due to political 
reasons. Thus right from Kalpak to Sakdal they were prime- 
ministers of the Nanda kings for 100 years. (For details vide 
the account of Mahanand). 


Just as Nandivardhan’s reign was full of political changes, 
so even Nature afflicted two great calamaties on Patliputra— 
one was a severe famine and another was excessively heavy 
rainfall. 


Hathigumfa inscriptions inform us about famine. It is stated 
there that Kharvel extended the canal of Magadh into his own 

country. This fact indicates two things: Nandi- 
Calamities afflicted ,, , , , , , 

by Nature vardhan had got the canal dug®® upto the 

boundary line of his own kingdom®^. Secondly 
the fact that Kharvel could extend the canal constructed by 
Nandivardhan means, that he was more powerful than Nandi- 
vardhan®®. We know that Ksemraj had declared the independence 
of Kaling in the time of Mund. We do not know ‘ any other 
details about this famine. 


(31) See Bliaratesvara ,B. V. Translation pp. +7, 56, and Pansista Parva. 

(32) This Sakdal liad a son named Sthuhbliadra who was the seventh 
Pattadhar in succession to Maliam. SthuUbhadra is famous in history. All 
the members of family were Jains. See f. n. no. 30 above. 

(33) This shows that people understood the importance and necessity of 
canals in those times, and they knew how to construct them, 

(3*1) Or ^\c may suppose that famine extended upto that limit, but that 
is not possible. 

(35) He has shown bis prowess to the king of Magadh. 



' Connection, oMiis nkme with the era, discussed 31 f 

At the time' of the second calamity of excessive rain-fall 
the river Son was overflooded and Patliputra was in danger of 
being drowned, but the flood subsided on account of the power 
of Jaina mantras, with the consequence that people began to 
have more faith m Jainism. The whole episode is described' in 
Jaina books®®. 


* Looking to the circumstances the year of excessive rain-fall 

must have been A. M. 59 = 468 B. C., and the year of famine®^ 

; 

must have been between 463 B. C. and 435 B. C. ( A. M. 64 to 
A. M. 72 ). 


Explanation about 
the common belief 
in an era connected 
with his name 


The name of king Nand is connected with the number of 
years given in the Hathigumfa inscriptions. Tlius the evidence 

that Kharvel has connected his name with the 
number of years in his inscriptions, had led 
many to believe that an era connected with 
his name must have been in existence for a 
long time. One writer says,®®. “The Nanda 
Era was in use at Knaoj and Muttra in B. C. 458 : as Alburini 
says, on the strength of his informants”. There Alburini has said 
only; this much that®®, “A reference is made in the Hathigumfa 
inscription of something having been made by a Hindu king 300 
years, since the time of Nanda kings”. The same author, quoting 
the opinion of Dr. Muzumdar. says that Harsavardhan and Nandi- 
vardhan were the same individual^®. (The Harsa Era is definitely 
stated in certain inscriptions. The writer seems to have a desire 
to connect this with the name of Nand). The same author quotes 


(36) It is stated in Jama books that Jambu was the successor of Mahawr 
ra the office and after his death in 64 A. M., many ' calamities visited the 
country. It is possible that this famine must have been one of them. Cf. the 
comments on Hathigumfa inscriptions. 

(37) Vide the account of Rohmi m Bharatesvara B. V. Translations. 

(38) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. XIII pp. 240-245. 

(39) Ibid pp. 45. 

(40) Words m the bracket are inserted by me. 


Bl'2 Connections of Ms same with the eta, discussed ^ Chaptet 

( 

Dr. Muzumdar*^, as follows : *‘Long periods meiatibned, in lines 
6 and II of the Hathigumfa inscriptions, could not have been 
reckoned without an Era”. He quotes one more authority**; 
"According to Alburini’s theory, the figure of the Nanda era was 
got by an addition of 400 to that of Vikram era; the Nanda 
era has been used in the Hathigumfa inscription; it was abolished' 
by Vikramaditya VI of the Chaulukya dynasty”. Now we shall 
try to state the views of this writer point by point; (1) The„ 
number of years used in Hathigumfa inscriptions refer, to Nanda 
alias Harsa era. ( 2 ) That era is calculated by adding 400 to 
the Vikrama era. (3) This era was in use in KanOj and 
Muttra in 458 B. C. and (4) Vikramaditya VI of the Chaulukya 
dynasty abolished it. All these conclusions are based on the 
information gained by a certain Alburini. The writer does not .tell, ■ 
how Alburini gathered this information, and why his infOrmation- 
should be taken as authority. Hence we can not ^ve much credit 
to his opinion. If we take for granted that an era actually .began 
with his name, it means that he must have been a very powerful 
king whose era was in force for one thousand years*^-. I shall 
prove later on, and in the account of Kharvel that thou^ Nand 
had both power and authority to start an era after his name, he 
did not do so, but started an era after the name of the prophet 
whose faith he followed, thus showing his generosity, and his 
devotion to religion. 

He died in A. M. 72=455 B, C. and his son Mahapadma 
succeeded him on the throne. 

( 2 ) mahapadma, nand II, KSLASOKA** 

Mahapadma was the son of Nandivardhan, and succeeded him 


(41) ibid pp. 237; Dr. Stenow <A. C. I. pp. 24-26). J. O. B. R. S. Vol. 
IX pp. 147. 

(42) Jnina Sahit>’a Samsodhak Vol. Ill pp. 872. 

(43) There is a difference of 100 years between the fourth Century B. C. 
and VikramaditvaVI of the Chalukya dynasty who has lived in the 6th Century! 

_ _(«) 1 have proved in the neat few pages that Nand H cannot be called 
Kalasok. 
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IV ' ' Connection, of his name with the eta, discussed 

on the throne^®. He being the second king in the Napda Jine, is 
famous as Nand II in history. Different opinions prevail among 
historians about two kings pf this line, Mah^adma and I^ahanand. 
Some say that Mahapadma preceded Mahanapd and some say 
that the latter preceded the former; while spmp others say that 
these twp names belonged to one and the same individual. I am 
of the opinion that the two names represent two different indivi- 
duals, and that Mahapadma preceded Mahanand, that the former 
reigned for 28 years and the latter reigned for 43 years, that the 
reign of the former is not noted for any extraordinary events, while 
the reign of the latter was full of them (and hence he was called 
Mahanand or Nand the Great)^®. Two other reasons support the 
aboye-stated conclusion; in the Puranas Nand II ( son of Nandi- 
vardhan) is called Kalasok^^. We shall see later on why the 
Puranas ( which represent the Vedic religion ) gaye him such a 
name; secondly the name of Mahapadma is connected by the 
same Puranas with the calculation of Kali Era — Udhisiir Era^®. 

• 1 V < 

In shorty accprding to the Puranas, Mahapadma and K^lasok 
were the names of one and the same individual®. 

Qne of the most powerfi^l king jbejonging to Buddhisrp 
n^med A§oka by them®®. We know that this A^oka lived many 
years after Mahapadma® ^ Bauddha books have strangely epough, 
called him Asoka II, and have called Mahapadma Aioka I. W© 
do not know why they called Mahapadma Asoka I; the name 

(45) Mahavamsa IV (1), I. A. 1914 pp. 168. 

(46) C. H. I. pp. 312— the list of' Puranas given there. 

V ' 

(47) See f. n. no. 51 below. 

(48) A. C. by Sir Cunningham. See the article on *’Kali Era”. 

(49) I have given full explanations about the name Kalasoka in the 
following pages. 

j(50) At the end of the second volume, I have written an appendix about 
how many Asokas lived in India, when they lived, and all details about thfem. 

(51) It IS not possible to give a king (who Jived formerly) a name which 
belongs to a king who lived many years after. I, therefore, believed that the 
name “‘Kalasoka*' cannot be applied to TSTand II, who preceded Asoka. (Cf. 
f. n. no. 62 below, and the paragraph with* the heading “One other possibility). 

41 
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His reign and his life 


' Chapter 


•f a king who is to be famous in future. Many modern , historians 
have followed this custom. . , " - 

We know that he was born in 498 B. C. As he' came to 
the throne in 456 B. C. he must have been 42 
- His reign and his life at that time, and as he has ruled for 28 years, he , 

must have died in 427 B. C. at the age of 70.* 
As we have already explained above, the reign of Nand II 
lasted upto 427 B. C. = 100 A. M. { but not for 100 A. M.). We 
have noted the confusion that resulted from this. 


His harem is said to have included queens belonging to the 
ksatriya race, and queens belonging to the sudra 'race. We do 

not know exactly how many queens he had, 
His family but, in those times of polygamy he must have 
married many. It is said that the daughter of 
the king of Pafichal, who was his queen, had given birth to six or 


seven sons. (Vide the account of Nand VIII) and that the sudra queen 
had given birth to at least three sons (see f. n. nos. 3 and 75 below). 

All the sons of the ksatriya queen came to the throne of 
Magadh one by one, while only one son of the sudra queen came * 
to the throne of Magadh; but the other two established empires 
as great as that of Magadh, by their own valour and adventurous 
spirit. (Vide their accounts in Andhra dynasty). Thlis all his sons 
were fortunate to become kings. 

His reign is not noted for any extraordinary events. ( For 
details vide the last chapter of this part ) but two events deserve 

notice here — one from the religious point of 
view, and the other from the social point of 
view. 

First we shall take up the religious event. Exactly after 10 
years and 15 days of his rule®® the second religious conference 


Two chief events 
during his reign 


(52) C. I. pp. 7. Dipvanisa IV. 44-5, 25; See Vinaypittak by Oldenberg, 
introductjou pp. 29. 

.Accorebssg to Sinhalese Chronicles, the time of the conference was 318- 
\e'\rs before the coronation of Asoka. Now Asoka came to the throne in 326 
B. C, (Vide hie account) and thus the year of the conference was 326+138 
-444 B. C. 
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of the Bauddhas was held in Vaisall or Mithila, the capital of 
Videha, which was under his control. According to the Bauddha 
books this event took place exactly 100 years®® after the nirvan 
of Lord Buddha. As Mahapadma came to the throne in 455 B. C., 
we can calculate the year of this conference to be 455-11^444 
B. C.®^. The Sinhalese Chronicles say®® that this conference was 
held 118 years before the coronation of Asoka, and calculating 
from that, we get the figure 444 B. C. Hence, it is settled that 
this conference was held in 444 B. C. during the reign of Maha- 
padma. Bauddha books, at one place say that Mahapadma was 
the president of this conference. At another place the same books 
say that the president was a learned Bauddha monk. It would 
be proper to say that the conference was held under the protection 
and goodwill, but not under the presidentship of Mahapadma.- 
Again, if Mahapadma had been the president of this conference, 
he would have well kept his own capital Patliputra as the seat of 
the conference, which would have suited him much more. We 
know that all the kings of this dynasty were Jams®® and Bauddhas 
must not have selected a Jaina king as their president. It is 
possible that as Jainism always fireaches religious tolerence, Mah“- 
, padma would have shown his sympathy towards this conference. 

Now we shall turn to the social event. Before taking up the ' 
event proper, it is necessary to have a look into the significance 
of the marriage customs prevailing m those times. There were 
three mam religions m those times; Jainism, Buddhism and the 
Vedic religion. Out of these three. Jainism®’' and Buddhism put no 
restrictions on marriage of persons belonging to different castes 


(53) The nirvan of Buddha took place m 543-4 B. C. Deducting 100 
years from it we get 444 B. C. 

(54) See f. n. no. 53 above. 

(55) F. n. no. 52 above. 

(56) The coins of this dynasty support this (Vide the chapter on coins). 

(57) As Mahapadma was a Jam, it is not possible that he might haV6 
been censured by his people for marrying a sudra queen. See the paragraph 
ftbove entitled “One other possibility”, 
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or religions. Only the Vedic religion restricted the scope of 
marriages by some rules which we shall note below. 

Marriage means the union of two persons of two different 
sexes. The male is the seed, and the female is the field. The 
Vedic religion advises that marriages must be such that the seed 
should not deteriorate in quality. To preserve the quality of the 
seed in tact, either the seed and the field must belong to the 
same class (which is best) or the field must be superior to the 
seed; but if the field is inferior to the seed, there is always the 
possibility of the deterioration of the seed. The same rule is 
qbserved in agriculture. According to this rule, a person beldnging 
to a high caste must marry with the person belonging to a high 
caste. The marriage of a person of high caste with a girl' belonging 
to a low caste. is considered quite undesirable and is allowed only 
in exceptional cases, and is named Anulom®®, by the Vedic religion.. 
The marriage of a person of low caste with the girl belonging to 
a high caste is known as Pratilom®® in those books. 

We know that it was Srenik who formed guilds according to 
vocations. Before his time no guilds existed and there were no 
restrictions on marriages in any way. Even after Srenik there 
were only guilds which restricted inter-marriages among the guilds, 
but there were no caste distinctions and people of different guilds 
took their dishes on the same table. We know that Srenik liim- 

(58-59) Anulom= marriage with the girl of the lower class; Pratilom— 
marriage with a girl of a higher class; Anu=lower, lom=class (originally it 
means **hair”). Prati= opposite or higher. 

For instance, if a brahmin marries with a kshatriya girl, or if a ksha- 
triya married with a vai%a girl, it is called Anulom marriage. A btafamin or 
a kshatrija was allowed to marry a kshatriya or a vaisya girl, but a vaishya 
was not allowed to marry a sudra girl, because none of the first three classes 
were allowed to marry with a sudra girl. Thus the society was divided into 
two classes, the first consistmg of brahmins, kshatriyas, vaisyas, and the 
secon.^ consisting of sudras. A vaisya was allowed to marry a sudra girl under 
fc\ccpiional circumstances only. 

Instances of Pratilom marriages ; the marriage of Sukracharya^s daughtel^ 
DevyanI with king Ya>ati. 
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Self had given his daughters 'in marriage tb non-ksatriyas, i; e. 
even, Pratilom marriages were allowed®^ upto his time. But as time 
went on, and as the Vedic religion begati to influence the society 
mote and more, as the prime-ministers of many kings belonged 
to that religion, the guilds became more and more conservative 
about Pratilom, and even about Anulom marriages. Mahapadma 
had no faith in these restrictions, and as a Jaina king he wanted 
tb set ah exaltiple against them. Hence he himself married the 
daughter of sudra*’^ Many brahmins, who followed the Vedic 
religion, began to censure this step of the king very strongly 
In Matsya, Vayu and other Puranas this act of th'e king was 


(60) We do not know what the public opinion mi^ht have been when 
^reOik raartted non-kshatriya girls. I think that God time began to exert His 
adverse influence after 523 B. C., as a result of which Anulom and Pratilom 
marriages came into question. Hence, at ^reUik’s time, people must not have 
iraised such questions. 

(61) In C. H. I. Prof. J. L. Carpentier says, “The Puranas know no 
break of political continuity between the ^iSunags and the Hands, but they 
recognize a great social and religious gulf which existed between the earlier 
and the later, and the flagrant violation of the caste law by the Hands, which 
placed Mahapadma, ( it ought to be Mahanand ) the son of sudra woman on 
the throne". 

Bud. Ind. pp 60 : — “Though the fact of frequent intermarriage is un* 
doubled, though the great chasm between the proudest kshatn 3 'a on the one 
hand, und the lowest chapdal on the other, was bridged over by a number 
of imperceptible stages and the boundaries between the stages were constantly 
being overstepped, still there were also real obstacles to unequal unions'*. 

Hitherto it is only known that he married a siidra girl. It is n'ot settled 
whether he married one or two. I think he had tw6 sudra queens. I have 
'discussed this niatter in separate paragraph. 

Intercaste marriages weie frequent eveU later on 'during the times of 
'Chandfagupta, Bmdusar, Asoka, who themselves itaarried non-i-kshtriya girls: 

' but they were not so strongly cntizised by the people of those times. It is 
possible, the marriage with a sudra must have been specially objected by the 
people, or people migh’t have become more tolerent after reign of Mahapadma. 
(See f. n. no. 49 above). 

(62) Pahdit ilayaswalji says, “ It (Purau) saw the worsl days under 
Mahapadma"*. ( J. O. B. R. S. Vol. III. pp. 257). 
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strongly criticized. By the time when these Puranas were written/® 
the Bauddha emperor Asoka had already become a promiiient 
character in the Bauddha books As Mahapadma had done an 
act against the tenets of the Vedic religion, he was called the^ 
Kalasoka ( doer of evil deeds ), or Asoka I, while the later Aioka, 
who followed Buddhism, was called A^oka ,11. 

Mahapadma has been given two names by the Puranas ‘and 
the Bauddha books : Asoka I, and Kalasoka. We shall examine 

below whether these names can be applied to 
One other possibility him, and if they can be applted, when can they 

be applied ? and if any of thern cannot be applied 
to him, to whom can it be applied ? 

Asoka I : This name is given by Bauddha writers. They 
might have given this name for the following reason ; Asoka was 
their greatest Bauddha king. During his reign the third religious‘ 
conference of the Bauddhas was held, while the second was held ' 
during the reign of Mahapadma. Hence they might have given 
him the name of Asoka I, and to Asoka Maur}^, the name of / 
Asoka II, from the view point of time. We must here beat in 
mind that they might have given these names after Asoka 
Maury a^s time. 

Kalasoka : One of the Nanda kings is famous in history b 9 oks 
by this name. We have to find out to whom this name properly 
belongs. 

It is generally believed by scholars that Mahapadma was 
given the name of Kalasoka by brahmins because he married 
a sudra girl against the tenets of the Vedic religion. That Maha- 
padma was given the name of Kalasoka (wicked Asoka) for such 
n^arriage means, that at least Asoka (Maurya) himself must not 


(63) It is generally belicvcc^ that the PuranSs were written in the 4th 
century A. D.j while this event took place in the 5th centun' B. C. Thus 
there is an interval of nearly 1000 years between the event and its narration 

by the PutanSs. Hence the authors of the Puranas were able to compare him 
VtUh Asoka. Cf. f. n, no 51 above. 
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have married any §udra or low-caste girl®^. History tells us that 
he married the daughter of Yavana (Selucus Necator), whom the 
same brahmins considered lower than even ^udras. Hence, from 
the view-point of nnarriage with a low-class girl, Mahapadma 
must not have been given this name. 

“The Jaina books aie silent about this marriage of Maha- 
padma, and they have not given him any such name. It might 
have been because they had no objection to such a marriage, or 
they might have been partial towards him because he was a Jaina 

king. But the second altei native is not piobable, because they 

✓ 

censured the wicked deeds of Srenik who was a greater Jaina 
than Mahapadma. 

The Puranas say that he was called KaJiisoka because he 
had slaughtered the kshatriyas®®, and because the Udhistira Era 
ended and the Kali Era began with his time. Looking to histo- 
rical evidence such a slaughter has been made by Nand IX and 
not by Mahapadma. Hence the name Kalasoka must really be 
applied to Mahapadma. ( As far as I think Jaina books are silent 
about this cruel deed of Mahapadma. I do not know why ). If any 
Nanda king is given this name because of this slaughter, Asoka 
(Maurya) can not be exempted from the name, because he had 
slaughtered even women, whom the Nanda king did not. 

Out of the two names Dharmaioka and Kalasoka, the first 
can be applied to' Mahapadma, and the second can be applied 
to Mahanand, looking to the reasons given above. Just as two 
kings of the Nanda dynasty can be given such names, so two 
kings of the Maurya dynasty can also be given these names. 
Asoka can be called Kalasoka and his grandson Priyadarsin can 

(64) In those times there were no castes. There were only guilds and 
the four classes. (See f. n. nos. 46, 48 in Cbaptei No. II ) Supposing there 
were castes in those limes, we can say that ^renik married non-kshatnya girls, 
and gave his daughters lu marnage to non-kshatriyas. Even Karvel and Chandra- 
gupta did the same thing. Even Priyadarsin, who lived many ye^rs after Maha- 
padma had married a daughter of the Andhra dynasty, which is considered lower 
by the Puranas. Many other examples can be given. (See f. n. no. 59 'above). 

(65) See “The Book on Ancient Eras” by Sir Cunningham, and “The 
Dynastic list of the Kali Age” by Pargiter. 
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be called Dharmasoka. In Rajtarangini a certain DharnSlsoka has - 
been called the king of Kasmir; that is the same as Priyadarsin* 

I have discussed this in detail in their account. 

Thus there are two Dharmaiokas®® and two Kalasokas*®’’^. 

The information given below pertains partly to the Kanva' 
dynasty, partly to the Andhra dynasty, and partly to the Nanda 

dynasty. I have given it here, because it is' 
A new fact In history chiefly connected with the Nanda dynasty, and 

because, as far as I know, -it is not given’ in 
any history-book of these times. If this piece of information were 
divided in three parts, and each part were written in the chapter ■ 
containg the account of the dynasty with which it is concerned, 
the unity of the whole would be disturbed, and the reader would 
find it difficult to connect them in a coherant whole. 

We have stated in the above written paragraph that king 
Mahapadma had married a sudra queen. Historians are of the 
opinion that he had married only one sudra girl. As already stated 
in f. n. no. 60 above, I am inclined to believe that he had two 
sudra queens. I have stated below reasons for this belief. < 

We know that the kings of Satvahan dynasty ruled in 
southren India. The founder of this dynasty was Srimukh. The 
coins®® struck by Srimukh and his succcessors prove, that they 
were followers of Jainism, and that they were cpnnected with®® the 
kings of the Nanda dynasty. The coins of Chutukanand and of 
Mulanand of southern Canera resemble the coins of the Andhra 
kings, (Vide the chapter on coins) and we shall explain in their 
accounts given later on, that they were origirfally appointed as 

(66) The first Dharmasoka ruled for 28 years and the second rjiled for 

54 years. ( If we include the period of 14 years before his coronation, he 
ruled for 68 years). ' 

(67) The first Kalaloka ruled for 43 years and the second ruled for 41 
years. (Out of. the 41, the real number is 27, because he has acted as a regent 
for 14 yeato). 

(68) Vide the Chapter on Coins. 

(6?) Vide Chapter TII, the accounts of Udayan, Anurudhdha, and • 
Isandivardhan. 
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goy^r^prs of t:hose provinces by the Nanda kings, They -might 
hayp assorted their independence, or they might have become 
^p[)i-independent during |:he rule of Mund. Thus th§ evidence of 
coins proves that the kings of Satvahan dynasty were connected 
yrith the kings of the Nanda dynasty. Moreover, ,the Satvahan 
dynasty was founded during the period of the reigns of the last 
seven Nanda kings. 

Secondly, we know it to be a historical fapt that a control 
versy as to who should succeed Mahapadma on the throne, was 
raised after Mahapadma’s death. It was settled in favour of tho 
sons born of ksatriya queens^®. As a result, six sons born of the 
ksatriya queens came to the throne one after another. After theif 
deaths, the son of the ^ijdra queen became the emperor pf^ 
Magadh as Nand IX. Some believe that the mother of Nand IX 
belopged to the barber’s caste, while some others believe that she 
belonged to the washerman’s caste. 

Thirdly, it is generally agreed that king Srimukh was ppfjj 
of a woman of low caste^^. Again, Srimukh was a contemporary 
of Nand IX''^®. All the three causes stated above lead one to the 
conclusion that Srimukh must have been a son of Mahapadma by 
his second §udra queen. Mahanand and Srimukh could not have 

(70) It IS always the custom that the eldest son succpeds his father o^ 
the t]iroue. That the question, who should succeed Mahapadma on the throne, 
was at ail raised, means that there must have at least been a son born of a 
non-hshatriya woman, who must have been elder than the sons born of the 
kshatfiya women. Cf, in the account of Nand II, the paragraph entitled 
‘‘His family”. 

It is not possible that this elder sudra son was the same who, in the 
end, came to the throne as Nand IX, because Nand IX was only 21-23 
when he came to the throne, if he were the eldest, he must not have been 
only 11 at the time of Mahapadma's death, and if we take him to be the 
eldest, the other six kshalriyas-sons must have been less than 1 1 at the time 
of Mahapadma’s death, which is absurd. Hence there must have been another 
iudra son, who must have i»een the eldest and the controversy about succjsssion 
must have been raised on his behalf. ‘ 

Vide Vol. V fpr details about the Andhra dynasty, 

(72) Vide Chapter VI, details about KaUva dynasty, and f. n. no. 26 there, 

I ^ 
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been bom of the same mother, because it has been proved that 
their mothers belonged to two different low castes^®. Thus MahS- 
padma had two sudra queens, one, the mother of Mahanand, and, 
other, the mother of Srimukh. 

When Mahanand came to the throne of Magadh, his age was 23 
to 25. An astrologer had predicted about him that he would marry 
at the age of 23 to 25, and' that at the time of his marriage he 
would be selected as the king of a great kingdom by a female 
elephant, as was the custom in those days, of selecting a king 
when the former king died heirless^^. Srimukh founded the Andhia 
dynasty in 427 B. C. ( or A. M. 100 ), at the age of twenty-five. - 
Hence he must have been born in 427-25=452 B. C. Mahapadma 
had come to the throne in 455 B. C. (A. M, 72). He must have 
married sudra women only after his father’s death (455 B. C.). 
At the time of Mahapadma‘s death ( 427 B. C. or A, M. 100 ) 
Mahanand was 11 years old, and Srimukh was 25 years old. One 
would naturally ask why did he not get the throne after the death 
of his father? The answer is simple; he'" was not given the throne 
because he was born of' a sudra queen. Srimukh felt the sting of . 
this insult, left Magadh with a brother of his’'®, and founded a 
new dynasty and established a new kingdom which he won by 
his valour. In the neighbourhood of Magadh, there was the powerful 
kingdom of Kharvel, and Srimukh had no means to raise his head 
against him. So he selected the southern regions as a field for 
his adventures. 

I have stated above an altogether new theory, and I leave 
it to the reader’s judgment. 

(73) Vide his account. His mother neither belonged to the barber's caste 
nor to the washerman’s caste, while Mahanand’s mother did belong to the 
barber caste. 

Both the queens belonged to different sudra castes. Mahapadma must 
have married grimukh's mother immediately after coming to the throne, and 
he must have married Mahanand's mother after the year of Buddha conference 
in 444 B. C. 

(74) Vide the account of Hand IX. 

(75) His brother's name was Krsna, For details vide the account of 
Andhra dynasty. 



Chapter V 

SIsunaga dynasty (contd.) 


S^opsie: — Nand III to Nand VIII — Thetr names and 
discussion about them'-^Mahavir Era and discussion about it — 
Details aboui their reigns — Relations of Brhaspatimitra of Magadh- 

Nand IX — Mahdnand — Explanation of his different names 
— a short account of his reign — His effort to bring to his king- 
dom the famous trio and its accomplishment — Sakdal as prime 
minister and Chdnakya as his disciple — Distinction- between 
Kdtyayan and Sdktdyan — Wicked deeds of the proud and cunning 
Varruchi — Us results and the punishment he suffered from them 
- — Rise of Chandragupta and fall of Mahdnand — His family 
and his Ufe^ 
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NAND III to NAND VIII 

After Nand II, his six sons born of the kitriya queen^ came 
to the throne of Magadh one by one, as Nand III, Nand IV, . 

i 

and so on, upto Nand VIII. As yet, the names of these six kings 
are not known, but I think I have found them out, though! am > 
not quite sure of their order of succession. 

I shall state first how I got the names of these kings. Sir 
Cunningham in his “Coins of Ancient India,”^ has described certain 
coins, which, though they have been found from United Provinces, 
are assigned by him to the kings of Kausambi, because they bear 
the sign of a calf, which was the royal sign of those kings. He 
has further said that these coins belonged to small kings of the 
provinces from which they were found, and that these small 
kings were vassals of the kings of Kausambi. Some of the names , . 
of these kings end in “Mitra”, and hence he has concluded that 
these kings must have belonged to the Sunga dynasty, the names , 
of many kings of which ended in Mitra, ( Pusyamitra ? Agnimitra 
etc.). A closer study of these coins reveals on them signs of 
chaityas and safighas, which belong to Jainism. As kings of > 
Sufiga dynasty were followers of the Vedic religion, these coins 
must not have belonged to them. Hence these coins must have 
belonged to kings, who must have beeri under the vassalage of 
some Jaina kings. A still closer study of the same coins revealed 
on them some curved lines Which the coin-experts call the sign 
of the serpent, which belonged to the Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties* 
This leads us to believe that these coins must have belonged to 
those Nanda kings under whose vassalage was the' kingdom of 
Kausambi including those small provinces from which the coins 
are found®. Coins having signs of large serpents belong to the 
senior Sisunaga dynasty, and those' having the sign of the small ‘ 

(1) Some information about this queen is given in the account of 
Nand VIII. 

(2) Vide Chapter on Kausambi m C. A.- 1, Also vide Chapter II, Part III, 
Vol. II of this book. 

(3) Consult C. A. I, by Sir Cuuingham. Also vide Chapter II, Pait IIIi 
Vol, 11 of this book. 
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§efpeiit belong to the juriiot Sisunltga dynasty dr the Nanda dynasty. 
No>^ we bave to find out which of the, Nanda kings were masters 
of K-ausSmbi, and to which kings these cojns belong ? We have 


proved in our account of Vatsa, that Nandivardhan orNand I had 
^a'nriexed both Vatsa and Kausambi to the kingdom of Magadh 
in M. E. 60 or 467 B. C. 'They continued to be under the rule 
of the ^^‘anda kings throughout the whole dynasty. Hence tbe names 
which aie found on these coins must belong to One of the Narida 
kings, blow we know that the name of the first Nanda king was 
Nandivardhan, that of the second was Mahapadma, and that of 
the nin'th was MahSnand. f^ence the names on these coins must 
he of the rest of the Nanda kings, because none of the ab6v6- 
given three names is found on them. On one of the coins is fouhd 
the name Brhaspatimitra. In the Hathigumfa inscription's, it is 
stated that Kharvel had twice invaded Magadh, and on the 
second invasion, which took place thirteen years after his acces- 
sion to' the throne, he had defeated a king of Magadh named 
Bthaspatimifra. This BThaspimitra and the Brhaspatimitra whose 
name is given in the coins, must be one arid the same individual 
as the number given in Hathigumfa inscriptions proves it. In the 
inscription, number 103 denotes the fifth year after Eharvel’s 
nC'ceSsion to the thronck Thus Kharvel must have asCerided the 
throne in 98. The same inscription tells us that Kharvel had 
defe’nted SrimUkh, the fou'nder of the Satvahan dynasty, 2 years 
after his accession to the throne. Srimukh had founded his dynasty 
iii 100‘, and Kharvel defeated him in 98+2=100. Nov^r we have 
fo find oht, which era is denoted by these numbers like 103, 100, 
98 and others, and what was the number of Brhaspatimitra in 
the Nanda line. We know that Nand tX ruled from 112 to 155= 
43 years. This means that thirteen years' after Kharvel’s accession 
to the throne (i. e. in 98+13=111) the eighth Nanda king must 
. have' been on the throne, and that must have been Bfhaspati- 
mit^a, who was defeated by Kharvel. Thus Brhaspatimitra was 
tie eighth Nanda king and his reign ended in 112. The era which 
these numbers denote is the Mahavlr era which I have frequently 
used in this' book in comparison with the Christian era* The 
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numbers of Mahavir era connected with the Nanda line also agree 
with the numbers given in the Hathigumfa inscriptions. Some 
might doubt and say, that these numbers belong to the Nanda ^ 
dynasty,* as their name is connected with the incident of canal- ’ 
digging by Kharvel. Some others might say that, as these numbiers 
are found in the inscriptions by Kharvel, they might as well 
belong to the Chedi dynasty to which Kharvel belonged. In . 
answer to the first objection we might say that the Nanda dynasty 
was founded in 472 B. C. or 55 A. M. E. When Kharvel invaded 
it in 416 B. C., the number according to Nanda era must be 472- 
416=56. But the number given in the inscription is 103, which 
proves that, that number does not belong to the Nanda dynasty. 

In answer to the second objection we might say that, as given 
in the account of Kaling in the previous pages, this dynasty 
must have been founded either m 558 B. C. or in 556 B. C. or 
in 475 B. C. If we deduct the year 416 B. C, from these, one 
by one, we get the numbers 142, 140 and 59. This proves that 
the numbers like 103 do not belong to the Chedi dynasty either. 

( We shall discuss this in details in the account of the Chedi 
dynasty). This proves that the number 103 does neither belong 
to the Nanda dynasty nor the Chedi dynasty but to Mahavir, the 
founder of Jainism, to which both Kharvel and Nanda kings belonged, 
icings in those times never desired to begin eras in their own 
names; they began an era in the name of a great preceptor of 
their religion. 

To summarise, (1) The coins found from the United Provinces 
belong to those kings of Magadh who were also masters of Kausambi; 
(2) These kings of Magadh belonged to the Nanda dynasty; (3) 
The numbers like 103 used in the Hathigumfa inscriptions denote 
the Mahavir era^; (4) Srimukh, Kharvel, and Brhaspatimitra of 
Magadh were contemporaries; (5) Srimukh came to the throne in 

(4) Vide the account of Nandivardhan, Also cf. thiSi with the account of 
Kharxel, and of Hathigumfa inscriptions. 

Most people are not aware of the existence of Mahavir Era, and its use 
in Hathlguuifa inscriptions. It is a credit to Jains, but few Jains mi|fht be 
IcaoWing it, 
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A, M. 100; Kharyel invaded Magadh in A. M. Ill; (6) Satvahan 
dynasty' began in A. M. 100; (7) Byhaspatimitra was the. eighth 
' Nanda king. 

These six Nanda kings ruled from A. M. 100 to A. M. 112; 
and their reigns were politically unimportant. We know their names; 
but we do not know their order of succession. 


Further details about 
their reigns 


' The twelve® years of the rule of these six kings were years 
of misrule and anarchy. Six descendants of Kalpak, who was the 

prime- minister of Nandivardhan, acted as prime- 
minister one by one. We do not know for how 
many yearsout of these total of 12; everyone of 
these kings ruled. We know that Brhaspatimitra, the eighth king, 
was on the throne from A M. 110 to 112 or 417 to 415 B. C* 
because Hathigumfa inscription tells us that in the second year 
of his rule ( which comes to A. M. 1 1 1 counting from the succession 
of Kharvel in 98, ( 111-98=13 ), he was invaded by Kharveb who 
took away from Magadh, the Jaina idol which was brought of 
Kaling many years ago®, and who established with pomp and 
procession the same idol in a majestic temple in his capital. 

We do not know how these six kings died within such a 
.short time. 


' Thus we have finished the account of the eight sons of 
Mahapadma'^. 

Scholars are of the opinion that a foreign invader, who, 
having heard of the conquest of Kharvel over Magadh, returned 
to h s country from Mathura, without further invading the country 
was Demetrius. In the acconnt of Kharvel I will prove that this 
is a.i erroneous belief. 

In 1911 A. D. some bricks have been excavated near 
places named Maura and Ganeia in U. P. The words on these 


(5) C. H. I. pp. 312, see the list based on Puranas, given there. 

(6) See Hathigumfa inscriptions. 

(7) We have stated that ^rimulih and ^n-Krsna went away from Magadh 
and we have given their account; we have given above the account of other 


pix sons. 
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bricks® give us to understand that Byhaspatimitra bad g. daughter 
named Yasomati, who was married to the king of Mathura. 

Brhaspatimitra must have been at least 45 at 
Somethl^ng more ab- q£ marriage of his daughter. This' 

r aspa imitra jg supported by the fact that he was 

the youngest of the six kshatriya sons of Mahapadma, and that, 
Mahanand,who was younger than Brhaspatimitra, was"21-23 at the 
time of his accession to the throne. Again, it has been found® that 
Asadhsen the king of Ahichhatra the capital of Pahchal; was the 
maternal uncle of Brhaspatimitra, thus proving that Asadhsen’s 
sister was married to Mahapadma. It is possible that the six 
kshatriya sons might have been born of her. These facts also 
prove that the kings of Magadh, Panchal and Mathura gave 
their daughters in marriage to each other^®. 

(9) HAND IX, MAHSNAND, DHAN-NAND 


When king Mahapadma died, the question was raised as to 
who should succeed him to the throne, and we know, that the 
ministers had decided in favour of the eldest kshatriya son, thus 
ignoring the right of the eldest son, because he was born of a 
sudra queen. We know how these six' kshatriya sons, succeeded 
one another, and how all of them died within 12 years leaving ' 
no heir behind them. Hence, after the death of the last son, 
Brhaspatimitra, the same question was again raised as to who 
should come to the throne next. There was yet living a son of 
Mahapadma, but he was also born of a ^udra woman; and hence 
the ministers did not elect him to the throne, as they had for 
the same reason not elected the former and the eldest son, who 
had by this time established a powerful empire in the south, and 
from whom the ministers feared an invasion if they selected the 


(8) See the special number on Archaeology, of "Ganga”, Jan. 1933. It is 
written there . Jivaputa^e rajbharyaye Brbasvati mitidhitu Yasainataye Karitam 

meaning— “made by Yashomati, the daughter of Brhaspatimitra, and the wife 
of the king of Mathura”. 

(9) See A. I. Vol. II pp. 242. 

Oo) Cf. the example of Sreuik's mother who was n Bhattija queen, who 
vms a daughter of the king of this countiy. 
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Other sudra son to the throne. After a long deliberation the 
council of ministers decided to accept that person as the king, 
who. would be garlanded by the female elephant who was made 

'i t 'i*- r'r TT- o I' r-. J n. f'/, '' 

to go round the whole city 'with Panchdivya^ . 

On the other hand, an astrologer, who knew before-hand 

iff*! 1 ^ ‘ P y I ' 

by his astrological calculations that the son of the sudra queen 

' a ‘I * * * ti*’*’ !| ' t ^ 

was to become a king in future, gave his daughter in marriage 
to him, and the wedding procession with the boy bn a decorated 
horse, with a following of men behind, crossed the progress of the 
female Mephant on* her ’way. The female elephant naturally gar- 
landed the boy^®, because she saw him’ king-Yike riding a horse 
in his* best clothes, and with’ a large following, and with all the 
pomp and show befitting a king. Thus this Mra son^^ofMaha- 
padma came' lb the throne of Magadh as Nahd IX. 

■% * 1 * ** I 

As he was ninth in order of succession, he was called Nand 
IX. He was also' called Mahanand because his reign was the 

Ibngpt of all the Nanda kings, and because many 
His various names iihportant events took place during his reign. 

The name Dhan-nand was given to him on 
account of his inordinate greed for wealth which he had hoarded 
throughout by fair means or foul. The Magadha empire was much 
expanded by him, and Bauddha books have called it “Maha- 
mandal”^^ (large empire), and they have called him “Ugrasen”^^* 
( possessing a terrible arm3r ). In Puranas he is called Prachanda- 
nand^® ( Nand the cruel, or Nand the atrocious ), because he had 


(11) A Pafichadivya consisted of, “A silver jug filled with water, a gailand 
of flowers, a royal umb’rella (ChHatra), and two royal fans”. 

(12) Mahanand has got this scene embossed on his coins (Vide his pictures) 

' (13) Parisista Parva Sarga VII, Chapter 18. “His ministers did not respect 
him because he was a barber by 'caste” See below f. n. no. 17. 

(14) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. ^9 fif. “One king-empire under a single 
unfibtella”.’ If is distinguished in Divyavdan as Maha-maudal. 

r 1 - V .. * 

(15) F. n. no. 40. Chapter VI. “The military prowess of king Nandivardhan 

7 " / 7 ^ 

seems to have been fully inherited by him. ' 

(16) J. p. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 89 and further, (stated on the authority 

of Bliavisya-puran).' 

"V •_ ' <><■ 
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exercised much cruelty and had ruthlessly killed- many officers of " 
his kingdom^'^ who showed slight respect for him^® because he whs ' 
a §udra. Both these last names must have been given to him 
in order to compare him with Chandapradyot of Avanti"*-®. As we 
have proved in the account of Mahapadma, he can also be called' 
Kalasoka®®. Thus he had, in aU, six names:— (1) Nand IX, (2) 
Mahanand, (3) Dhan-nand, (4) Ugrasen, (5) Prachanda-narid, 
and (6) Kalaioka. 


From the very first he had begun to deal with a firm hand 
in all the affairs of his kingdom. After establishing internal peace 

The extent of his minded prime-minister 

territory Sakadal, he directed his attention towards 

expanding his territory and hoarding up wealth — 
his favourite pursuits. Hitherto, the kings of the §i^unaga dynasty 
always extended their territory by conquering the countries of 
southern India. Nandivardhan was the first to invade and conquer 
countries of northern India; yet he could not subdue countries 
like the Punjab and Kasmir®\ Mahanand conquered the Punjab, 
(then called Camboj Rastra) which had been under the sway of 
the Persian emperors for a century and a half in 405 B. C. or 
A. M. 122, and put it under tlie governorship of a hindu chief®*. 


(17) Pargiter’s “Dynasties”, pp. 69, “Born of a sudra woman will exter- 
minate all kshatriyas: he will be sole monarch, bringing all under his sole 
sway, a Brahmin Kautilya will uproot them air\ 

(18) See f. n. no. 13 above. , 

f 

(19) As to how this king got the-two names. Chanda-pradyot, and Mahsen, 
vide the account of Avanti. 

(20) See further. 

(21) Vide Chapter \q, cf. f. n. no. 22 below. 

(22) His coins are also found in Taxila (Vide C. A. !• pp. 65) “Where”, 
says Sir Cunningham, “ all the coins are found together. (Kausambi and Taxila) 
They must have been current at the same time, but as the greater number 
arc of the Indian standard, I infer that they must belong to the indegenous 
coinage prior to the Greek occupation’'. 

The Greeks had invaded India for the first time in 327 B. C. That the 
coins of Kausambi and 'Tax, la haveibcen found from the same place^shows 
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He brought a great amount of wealth to his treasury from this 

~ ^ , I it} 

country; but he is famous in history as the king, who brought to 
his university the learned trio of Panini, Varrtichi, and Chanakya. 
»He thought it unwise to attempt the conquest of any of the 
countries situated on the east coast of southern India, because 
they 'were under the power of emperor Kharvel. In the central and 
Vi^estern portions' of the peninsula his- own brothers had established 
their kingdom®® (Srimukh, the founder of the Satavahan dynasty, 
and Srikrsna), and hence he gave up the idea of conquering 
them. The rest of his time he spent in consolidating his empire. 

Of the learned trio, Panini is famous as a great grammarian, 
Chanakya is considered to be a great authority in economics 
' and politics, and Varruchi who is better known 

The learned trio' by the name of Katyayan®*, his family name, - 

though less famous than the other two. has 

that one king ruled both these provinces. KausambI was under the rule of 
Magadh from 467 B. C., which means that Taxila region must have been 
conquered by' the king of Magadh. 

J, O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 80 **But Ktesias (B. C. 416 to 398), when 
writing, speaks not of the Indians only, but also of the king of India. By 
this time the .Persian domination had ended and it must have thus ended 
between 450 B. C. and 400 B. C.”. I have stated above that Mahanand 
conquered this country in 405 B. C. 

Ibid. pp. 80 ; — *‘When Herodotus was in India in 450 B. C., he heard 
the account of how gold was produced m large quantities in India; the impres- 
sion received from this is, that India was still under and had to send gold 
to the Achaeminion Emperor’'. 

The above-given statement gives us to understand that upto 450 B. C., 
this country was under the power of Persian emperors. Their power thus 
must have ended between 450 and 400 B. C. The period of the rule of Nandi- 
vardhan being 472 to 456, this could not have taken place during his reign; 
while Mahapadma never invaded that country. Hence this country was conquered 
by Mahanand. 

Cf. the details given in Chaprer Vl, and f. n. no. 38 below. 

(23) Both Mahanand and Srimukh were born of the sudra 'queens 

of Mahapadma. > 

(24) TThere was a great grammarian named ^aktayan, tvho is often quoted 
by Patafitjali. Is this Saktayan the same as Katyayan ? or is S^ktayan a crude 
fgrm Qi Katya; 
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Chaptei: 


earned lasting fame by writing an authoritative ' cdmmeihfary 'ok ^ 
the grammar of Panini®®. 

-I 

We shall first try to fix their native places. A writer ,says®®, 
'‘Fanini’s birth-place was in Gonard where the river Kabul flows 
into the Indus”. Another says®^, !‘His predecessor Nand (II), fe 
implied to have extended his kingdom upto the native-place .'of 
Panini, and thus Taxila was brought into close touch with Patli- 
putra”. The same writer says further^® “Nand had -defeated king 
Pilu (Pistu) of Pisachas (I think the writer means thereby the 
Afghan king of that time; the language of the Afghans is at 
present even known as Pustu, perhaps a corrupt form ,of Pistu) 
in his power”. We may take this to mean that Mahanand’s 
political influence extended to the north-western frontiers of 
India. A third writer says®®, “_PMm used ancient Persian words”. 
Modern writers are of the opinion that numerous words of the 
Kharosfci language are found 'in the ‘‘grammar of Panirii. A" fourth 
writer says®®, “Many writers' are of the opinion that 'Chauakya 
was not an Arya®^”. This means that Chanakya's birth-rplace 
was outside India. The above-given opinions taken together lead 
us to the following conclusions (1) Panini^s birth-place was 
Gonard which was on the west of the Indus, '(‘ 2 ) that 're'gioh 
was situated on the west-coast of India; it ’was inhabited 'by. 
Pisachas who spoke the Pustu tongue, arid ' whose ^kihg^s name 
was Pilu or Pistu. 

There are other facts which support 'ohr conclusion. We 

(25) See f. iij no. 31 below. 

(26) Dey’s Ancient Geography of Tndia pp. 16. 

{27) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp, 82. 

(28) J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp, 82; f. n. no. 82. 

(29) Prof. Hnltzsch. (Asoka Inscri. 'Vol. I. Intro. XLIII f. n.'na. “3). 

(30) "Maurya Samrajya Ka Itihas" by ViSyabhuSan-of Kangdi Gnirukul. 

(31) panini and Chanakya are spoken of as contemporaries on the ohe 
band, and Panmj and Varruchi are spoken as contemporaries on the other 
(£. n. no. 36 Pandit Taranath’s opinion). Thus proving that all' the three 
v.*cre contemporaries. See f. n. no. 44, 
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^how that Pariihi has ifsed m'dny wo^ds of ijoth tbe''Kharo’sfi as 
well as Persian language^. An insbription by Priyadkr^n, situated 
ih that "region, Contains many words of the Kharosti Isinguage, 
'thus proving "that the 'Kharosti 'was 'the language spbken by ’the 
people mbabiting that region. Again our ‘knowledge about 'the 
'Kharbsti chiefs®® who had invaded India, leads ns to the sanfe 
conclusion, Kis reign was also 'under the "power of t^he Per^iati 
emperor for 150 years, during which time niany Persian words 

must have found their way in the Kharosti language®®. That 

^ ... ^ 

Panini’s gra'mmer contains w^ords •from both the languages provds 
' that he "was born in 'GohS,rd®^. 

’Chanakya and Varruchi too must have been born in fhe 

" I 

"saihe region, as all the three were pals ‘from their very childhood. 

Now we Shall try to fix up their time. One writer says®®. 
"His (Paninas) tiihe 'v/as ‘350 B. C. according to Bohtalingk, 
’though Goldstucker and Bhandafker place him before Buddha”. 
This rUeans 'th'at Panini ‘lived at least before the 3rd 'century B.C. 
'Aribther writer says®® "It is thus evident that the Nand, the 
reputed cbntemporary and patron of Panini of the pbpiilar story 
is really Mahanand, (Nand the great). Taranath places Varruchi, 
ihe author of Vibhas 'under the next reign”. (For confusion about 
"Mahapadttia and 'Mahanand, vide »the account of Mahapadma). 
The above-given statement gives us to understand that both 
Panini andVairrtichi lived during 'the reigns 6f Nan'da 'kings. The 
confusion wliich Has resulted 'from the bSief 'that Mahapadrifa 
and Mahanand were ^he'na'mes of brie and the same 'individual, 
has already been explained in the account of Maliapa^nia. 

Keeping in mind the fact that Chanakya/ Panini, and 
Varrudhi were cohtenfipdraries let us turn 'to ' the time ' of Ghanakya. 

‘ { 52 ) Vide the account of B&ctriats ‘ in Vol. 'Ill 'for 'details. 

(^B)’ Cf. f. n. ho. 22"al30ve,'dnd the 'account of 'Kaihboj-GandKSr -in 
'Chapter III. 

(34) Some 'helieVe that birth-place of Patafijali too was Gonard. The fact 
is that his birth place was' Gaud. 

(35) Chr.lnd. By M. Duff. pp. 7. 

(36) ' ].' O.' B."R.''S.'pp. '82, 
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We know that Chanakya was a prime-minister of Chandragupta 

-■ } 

Maurya. It might have been possible that the difference ibetween 
their ages might have been from 40 to 50 years. AsXhandra- 
gupta had founded the Maurya dynasty after defeating .the last* 
Nanda king, Hand IX, who ruled for 43 years, Chanakya could 
not have lived earlier than the time of Nand As Panini 

and Varruchi were contemporaries and pals of Chanakya, they 
must have all lived at the same time. 


Mahanand*s other name was Dhan-nand because he had 
the habit of hoarding money. Some say that he had piled up five, 

and some say that he had piled up nine, heaps 
The aim of bringing gold®®. He must have kept them under- 

kingdom and its gfo^ind, because Agmmitra of the Sunga dynasty 
realization had got the whole town excavated in order to, 
get this gold, when he conquered -this city^®. 
Some historians say that he was a miser, and that he collected 
gold because he was greedy. I am of the opinion that he collected 
gold for using it in a very noble cause. Had he been a miser, 
he would not have been nicknamed Dhan-nand, but Lobhi-nand 
(Nand the avaricious). That king Agnimitra did not get much 
gold as a result of his excavations, and that Chandragupta 
Maurya was badly in need of finances*^, at the beginning of .his 


(37) He might have been born before the time of Nand II, but the 
time of his career was not earlier than the reign of Nand IX. ^ 

(38) “Not earlier”, i. e. during the reign of Nand IX. That this trio was 
brought from the Punjab by Nand IX, means that he must have conqueted 
the Punjab, and not Nandivardhan. Cf. f. n. no. 36 in the account of 
Nandivardhan. 

(39) We do not know how much gold was contained by one such heap. 
It is dear that he must have possessed an immense amount of wealth, which 
would have been impossible to weigh. Modern readers would think this to 
bo an exaggeration; but they should remember that 6renik had found several 
rooms full of gold dust at the merchant’s house in Benna^tat, and that the 
Persian emperors look away every year boxes full of gold as tribute. 

(40) Vide the account of the Sunga dynasty. 

(41 ) Some one would say that Chandragupta’s finances ran low because 
he allowed Dhan-nand to quit Patliputra with as much gold as he could 
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reign, prove that Dhan-nand must have used up most of his 
hoarded gold before his death. 

We know that Taksila, the famous seat of the university of 
that name, was in the Punjab. When Mahanand conquered the 
Punjab, it must have come under his power. That this learned 
trio was brought from the Punjab, means that they must have 
been connected with the Taksila university before Mahanand 
brought them to the Nalanda university; and they must have 
been famous as professors of the Taksila university to be chosen 
by Mahanand. 

There were two famous seats of university in ancient India, 
the university of Taksila in the Punjab and the university of 
Nalanda, near Patliputra, the capital of Magadh. We do not 
know which came into existence first, though Bauddha books say 
that the university of Nalanda existed at the time of Lord 
Buddha. Jaina books are silent about it; hence it must have been 
in its childhood during the time of Lord Buddha, or it must 
have represented Bauddha literature only during that time, or it 
must have been founded even after the time of Lord Buddha***; 
and the authors of Bauddha books, which were written much 
later after the establishment of the Bauddha religion, must have 
introduced its name and connected it with the time of Lord 
Buddha, either through oversight, or just to show that Buddhism 
was connected with such a famous university. Truly speaking the 
university of Nalanda first became famous, and flourished fully 
during the time of Mahanand. As Mahanand was a Jain, he must 

carry. Here it might be made clear that he was allowed to carry away with 
him as much as he could in a single chariot and he must have naturally 
selected precious jewels and gems rather than gold. He could not have carried 
with him his 5 or 9 hill-like heaps of gold. This means that Dhan-nand has 
spent his hoarded wealth duripg his reign. 

(42) In very ancient times there was no^ written literature. (Vide Chapter 
VII). Pupils committed everything to memory. Written literature began from 
the time of Mahanand and his contemporary Kharvel. 

Words on coins are found from these times onwards, not before these 
times. (See the coins of Nand in Vatsa; the coins bearing names of Nand 
III to Nand VIII ). 
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have taken cai;e to develop the study of Jaina literature in it He 
must have given preference to Nalanda, over his owp capital, for 
the seat of the university, (Nalanda was about twenty 'miles away 
fr 9 m, Patliputra), in order that students might live in a pure 
environment, away from the vile influence of a crowded city^ 
where there W 9 uld not be enough space for boarding, lodging, 
games^ and other activities of university life. Thus we can see 
that Dhan-nand very carefully selected the sight for' the univer- 
#y-town, keeping in mind all ideas about proper enviornment 
for students; and that he freely spent^® his hoarded money for 
such a noble purpose. 


These three learned men must hav^ begun their work in 
the university of Nalanda from 404 B. C. e. g. "A. 'M. 1237 ' ' 

§akplt^, a descendant of Kalpak the prime-minister of 


(43) In Jaina books it is said that Mahanand gave one hundred thousand 
coins to any one who recited before him a newly-composed poem. . This shows 
his love for learning, his own knowledge and his readiness to apprepiate apd 
encourage learning. 

Varriichi tried to get money by composing verses in this way, hut he y/as 
prevented from getting anything for them by the prime— minister Sakdkl in 
the following way ; — Sakdal had seven daughters. His' eldest daughter had 
puch a powerful memory that she could faultlessly reproduce any verse that 
was spoken only once. His second daughter could reproduce any verse which 
was recited twice, his third daughter could reproduce any verse which was 
recited thrice, aud so on upto his seventh daughter. When yarruchi approachpd 
Mahanand with any new verse, Sakdal kept his seven daughters present in 
the assembly. When Yarruchi recited a verse, his eldest ^daughter immediately 
reproduced it, then his second daughter reproduced it because she had ^ heard 


twice, and so on upto his seventh daughter, ^ak^al thus convinced Mahanand 
that the verse yras an old one, as his seven daughters could easily reprotiuce 
it, and thus prevented him from giving anything to’ 'Varriichi. He did not do 
this, out of any personal spite .towards Varruchi but Vs a prime-minister ho 
believed that it was his duty to prevent the king from’ thus emptying his 
treasure into the coffers of such learned men, leaving nothing for ' administra- 
tive expenses, maintenance of anny, and many other things for the upkeep 
of the empire. Varruchi bore a grudge against him, and at last got him mur- 
dered by the Icing, (See the next Paragraph), ’ '' 

(44) Asia Res. V. pp. 564 r^gakater. The Pumnas state his name to bo 
Sakatar; some Jaina books pronounce it as Sakadala. ^ 



'Sakdal as prime-ministeif and Gba^akya as his disciple " 


Nandivardhan,' became the prime-minister*® of Mahanand, a few 

years after the latter’s accession to the throne. 
Those three learned men, who were brought 
to Nalanda in 404 B C., had fascinated the mind 
of the king; wherefore they were allowed to 
enter the palace of the king; and see him any 
time they liked. Out of these three, Panini devoted himself solely 
to learning, and never bothered his head with politics; while 
Chanakya and Varruchi took an active part in politics, and 
wrote books on it*®. 


Sakdal as prime- 
minister and 
Chanakya as his 
disciple 


Chanakya helped Sakdal on and often in the administration 
of the empire. Once he went to the palace of the king to get 
some help for a social function which was to take place in his 
family*’'. The king was busy at this time, but his three sons 
were playing in the assembly ball. The youngest son-about seven 
years old, spoke insultingly to Chanakya who was in rags. 
Chanakya was by nature of an irritable temper. He took this 
insult seriously, took a vow*® there and then to exterminate the 
whole Nanda race*®, and went out of the palace instantaneously. 


“Maurya Samrajya ka Itihas ” pp. 95. "The name of Nand's prime- 
mmister was akatar". 

' H. H. pp. 112. "Satakar was the name of Hand’s prime-minister”. On 
pp. 503 of the same book it is written, "Katjajan, the critic of Panmi, was 
'his prime -minister”. I think this contradiction is due to oversight. "It is true 
Katyayan had spared no efforts to obtain the prime— ministership, but his 
efforts were unsuccessful”. 

(45) See f. n. no. 44 above. 


(46) Chatjakya’s “Arthsastra” is read with interest to-day. He derived 
his knowledge from Sakdal under whom he worked as a disciple . Varruchi 
has written a book entitled "Vibhas”, and other hooks also. ^ 

’(47) For details vide Pansistaparva. 

(48) After his vow he always kept fais hair loose and uncombed. 

(49) He took a vow to exterminate the .whole race of Hands because 
the king’s son insulted him and this he had done with the help of Cliandra- 
gupta : this proves that Chandragupta did not belong to Handa family. 

44 
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He 16ft Magaah 'klso. Thus Sakdal lost a valuable assistant ifl 

political and administrative affairs. ^ . 

Now Varruchi began to try to get thfe 'position o! 
Chanakya®°; but being narrow-minded by nature, he b'egan to 
envy the power of &akdal«^ He began to find' out tricks® » to ' 
ruin Sakdal. Some of his tricks were known by the king who ' 
began to dislike him® ^ Varruchi began to drink wine heavily 
and became a ruffian. By this time Sakdal^s daughter s marriage 
ceremony was to take ^lace, and he began to get- nice weapons . 

manufactured at his place in order to give them a present to 
the king on this occassion. Varruchi saw his opportunity, and 
sent word to the king that Sakdal was planning to kill the king 
by calling him home on the occasion of the marriage ceremony 
of his daughter, and if the king wanted to ascertain the truth of 
his message, he might send his spies secretly to the place of 
Sakdal, where weapons were being manufactured for the purpose. 

The king did so and the spies informed him that weapons were 
being manufactured at the place of Sakdal. Mahanand began- to, 
show his dislike towards Sakdal who understood everything. After 
the marriage ceremony was over, he told his eldest son §riyak, 
who was then the head of the bodyguards of the king, to kill -him 
by the blow of a sword on his neck when he would bend it to 
salute the king in the assembly; and if the king asked the cause 
of it, he should say that he had done it because his father was . 
planning against the life of the king, and that as his bodyguard 
it was his duty to kill those who had any' designs against the 
king s life, be they his nearest relatives®^. Thus Sakdal sacrificed 

(50) Cf. f. n. no. 44 above. 

(51) Yarrurjhi was of an envious nature from tbe first. As long as 
Chutiak;ya was in Pathputra he checked his wicked actions. During his absence 
there was none to check him. 

(52) For details vide Parisistaparva, or Bharatesvara B. V, Translation 
pp 47 onwards. 

(53) For one of such actions vide f, n. no. ^3 above. 

(54) {sakflal had kept in his mouth a kind of poison which he swallowed 
immediately before the stroke of the sword, thus saving him from the sin of 
patricide. For details vide Bharatesvara B. V. Translation pp, 48-49, 
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bis life in order to save the ruin of his fapiily. The king 
appointed Sriyak as his prime-minister, as oriyak’s elder brother 
Sthulibhadraji^® became a Jaina monk seeing that the cause of 
his, father’s death \vas prime-ministership, which was full of sins. 
This event took place in 381 B. C. or 146 A. M. Varruchi was 
, very much pleased at the death of Sakdal, b,ut once when Sriyak 
told the king the real cause of his father’s death the king drove 
Varruchi out of his kingdom. Sriyak, at the age of 35, becaine 
a Jaina monk®^, in about 374 B. C. or A. M. J53. Thus hfand 
lost his valuable advisers one by onp. 

Chanakya, having taken his vow, left Magadh®® in 397 B. C. 
or 130 A. M. On the way, he put up at the house of a mayti- 

raposak ( tem^r of peacocks ) whose daughter. 
Birth of Chandra- named Mura, was pregnant. Chanakya fulfilled 

*«^iw\*"** dohada®’’ (or desires felt by women during 

the peripd of pregnancy), on condition that, if 
a son were born to her, he should be allovyed to take away the 
boy whenever he wanted to do so. After some time, she gave birth 
to a son, who is known in history as phandragup^®®. When he 
was' about 14, ChaUc\kya look him away, and proclaimed him 
king of a sm^H hilly region on the outskirts of Magadh, with 
the help of the wild people inhabiting that region, in 382 B. C. 
or A. M. 145. Thus Chandragupta can be said to liave founded 
the Maurya dynasty in 382 B. C. In other eight years Chanakya 

gathered strength and extended the territory of Chandragupta. 

• 

. - - I 

(55) Sthuhbhadraji aud Snyakji became disciples of ^ayyambh^vasun, 
Who died m 156 A. IVT. This means that Sriyakji must have becqme a Taina 
monk ^wq or three years before 156 A. M. which fits in with tlie dates fixed 

by us. 

(56) Of the trio, Chanakya left Magadh, and Varruchi was driveh out* 
We do not know what happened' to Pinmi, He must have died during the 
reign of Mahanand, otherwise his name would have somewhere been mentioned 
in the accounts of Cbandragupta. 

(57) This proves that Nand was not in any way connected With Mura, 
Chandragupta could not have been the son of Nand. Cf. f.* n. no. 63 below, 

(58) For details vide the account of Chandragupta, 
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By this time Nand had become about 60, and^ he had no good 
and efficient ministers by his side®®. Vakradev (Vakragriv); son of 
Kharvel, was the master of Chedi and the hilly region about it®®. 
Chanakya induced him to help him on his invasion on Magadh^^ ,, 
on condition that he would be given half of the spoils of wai*. 
(As to how this division of spoils was made, vide the account of“ 
Chandragupta). The combined armies of Vakragriv- and Chanakya 
defeated Mahanand, who was forced to quit®*”* Magadh with as ' 
much wealth as he could carry in his chariot (372 B. C. or' 155 
A. M. ). He must have spent the remaining years of his life ns 
a rich private individual. Chandragupta thus became the emperor 
of Magadh. 

We do not know how many queens he had married. We only 
know that he had married the daughter of an astrologer at the 

time of his accession 'to the throne. He had 
His family and his respectively 12, 10, and 8 

years in the year when Chanakya was insulted ^ 
in A. M. 130. Thus they must have been born in A. M. 118, 120, 
and 122 or B. C. 409, 407, and 405 respectively. At the time of 
Mahanand’s defeat they must have been 37, 35 and 33 years old. 
Hand’s daughter®® married Chandragupta in A. M. 155, when she 


(59) That Chanakya could easily plunder the people and gather strength 
■without in any way being retaliated by Nand, means that he and his artny- 
wore deteriorating in strength and eflSciency. 

(so) This region was on the south-east of Reva and on the north-west 
of Orissa. 

(61) This means that the king of Kaling was a powerful independent 
king, and Magadha empire had no power over western or southern India. 

(62) From this it will be clear that Nand was not killed as some believe. 
For details vide the account of Chandragupta. 

(63) Thus Chandragupta was a son-in-law of Nand, and not his sont 
(Cf. f. n. no. 57 above). Thus the statements of Kalpasutra Com. pp. 127, 
of P.ins‘Sta~parva, and of Mudraraksas, that he was Mahanand's son, are 
wrong. That he -succeeded Mahanand on the throne does not necessarily mean 
that he was bis son. Again, a different name v/ould not have been given to 
bis dynasty, had he been his son. See also f, n. no, 49, 
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must have been 14 to 15 years old. Thus she must have been 
born in about 141 A. M.,'or 386 B. C. 

' When Nand ascended the throne, in A. M. 112 he was 
about 21 to 23 years old. Thus he must have been born in 
89 to 91 A. M. He had to quit Magadh in A. M. 155 hence he 
must have ruled for 43 years; he must have been 65 at the time 
of his quilting Magadh. Thus Mahanand’s reign was the longest 
of all the reigns of Hands. 


Chapter VI 

Extents of the territories of the kings of the 

Naga dynasty 

r 

SsTW^sis : — Reason why a separate chapter is devoted to 
thts--^Another condition — Designs of Nature. 

Meaning of the word *'Ahga — Magadh** — which was fami- 
liar in the time of Srentk — situation of Champanagari which 
was made capital by Afdtsatru — who first made his way into 
southern India — Uddyan^s care for the discipline and organization 
of his army — ItsresuUs-Career of Anurudhdha as heir apparent — 
Epidemic in Magadh — Establishment of the Nanda dynasty — 
Meaning of the word, Nandivardhan ” — MaKdpadma — an 
account of his reign — What Magadh lost during reign of six 
kings front Hand III to Nand VlLl — Comparison between 
Mahananda and Parhirdm, the destroyer of Ksatriyas — his 
hoardings and hts love for learning — Revival of the University 
of Ndlandd and the good use of his hoardings made by Mahd- 
nanda— Nicknames given to various kings of the senior and the 
jmior Situndga dynasties, 
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In writing this chapter, I have departed from the general 
custom observed by most writers- of history of giving an account of 

the conquests, defeats, as well conquests of the 
’ Cause of territory of every king, in the account of the 

' departure king, and not separately. I admit that this custom 

has its advantages It makes the reading of history 
interesting, and it gives a complete account of every king. But it 
has its .disadvantages too. It is not possible to link the conquests 
and the defeats, (and their influence on society) -of every king 
with his predecessors and successors without making the account 
of every king unnecessarily lengthy and tedious. If we do not 
do so, the reader does not get a proper and correct idea of the 
conquests and the defeats and theiir influence on society of a 
whole dynasty; or to do so he has to strain his memory and do 

the work of linking himself. Hence the decision to write a sepa- 

rate chapter. 

Some ohe might ask the reason why I did not write a 

separate chapter at the end of Part I. In answer to this I might 

say that there, my aim was to give a short account of the sixteen 
different kingdoms of India, on which different dynasties ruled 
at different times. Again, the account I have given there, is con- 
■' cerned with pre-historic times, of which we do not get a connect- 
ed account supported with facts, as we get of the periods later 
on^. Before the beginning of the fifth 5ra in 523 B. C. (and I 
have given the accounts of those 16 kingdoms generally upto 
that time) kings had no desire to increase the extent of their 
territory^ or hoard up wealth, just as the kings after that period 
did, due to the influence of god time®. Moreover, the conquests 
and defeats of these dynasties do not affect India as a whole, 
while those of the ^i^unaga and Nanda kings do. 'Upto the end 

■ (l) Vjde chapter I, Part I. 

(2) Vide f. n: no. 11 m Chapter I Part I. 

(3) iPor this reason only, it was believed that there were real kingdoms 
in north India, south India was considered Anarya (uncivilized). These sixteen 
kingdoms had a federal system of government among them. For details vide 
Puratattva Vol, .11, 
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Binibisar or ^renik , . , ' . Chapter • 

- f 

of the reign of ^renik, people were happy, and the^ sixteen king- - 
doms remained intact. During that transitional period -from, the 
fourth Ira into the fifth, with help' of Abhaya-kumar, 

and inspired by Lord Mahavir, formed all the guilds, which exist 
in India even to-day, with changes necessitated by changes in 
times, and the general outlook of society^. 

Five years after the death of Srenik, the fifth Ara began, 
and Ajatsatru, his son, under its influence, spent bis -whole life 
in extending his territory, as a result of which he lost his life 
in the Vindhya ranges trying to find a way to south India, which 
had been hiiheito unexplored®. 

bimbissr or Srenik 

« 

Sretiik had devoted the latter part of his life in forming guilds. 
Again he was lover of peace® and had felt no longing to increase 
his territory as he was not influenced by fifth Ara. But he had 
waged wars against the kings of Kosal for a decade and a half, in 
order to gratify his family pride. He rested only when he lowered 
the family pride of the king of K.oial, by marrying his daughter 
Kausalyadevi himself, and by getting his son married with the 
daughter of Vidurath, son of the king of Kosal. He also had 
taken away by force Chillana, the daughter of king Chetak of 
Mithila. Thus we see that he waged wars for the sake of women^ 
and not for the sake of land. 

The other kingdoms that were in the neighbourhood of 
Magadh, were those of Kasi®, Anga, and Kausambi. Of these, 
he was by the right of descent the master of Kaii, and on the 

(4) Vide Chapter II Part T. Para entitled “General descriptions”. 

(5) Vid^ the account of his death m Chapter III, Part II. The incident 
of his death supports our belief in spiritualism as against materialism. On 
account of the influence of God time, people have little faith in things 
spiritual, because they refuse to believe m anything ■which does not convince 
their reason. (Vide the account of the Maurya djnasty). 

(g) Vide f. n. no. 24 Chapter II on pp. 256, 

(7) Cf. f. n. nos, 7 and 11 in Chapter I, Part I. 

(S) We know that ^isanaga kings came to Magadh from K^sl, 
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other two his relatives^ ruled, thus having no impetus to the 
desire of getting women, which was sole cause of wars in those 
times. But, we must here remember that Srenik always felt a 
desire to get mastery over Afiga because its capital, Champapuri, 
was the place where the twelfth Tirlhafikar of his religion had 
entered nirvan^®, and because it was the region in which Lord 
Mahavir had entered the Kaivalya stage Srenik being a lover of 
justice^^ did not attempt to get it by war. Hence when its king 
Dadhivahan died leaving no heir’^® behind him, Srenik at once 
annexed it to Magadh, and thus began the word *’Anga-Magadh” 
to be spoken^^. When Srenik*s son Ajaisatru came to the throne, 
he changed his capital from Rajgrhi to Champapuri, which was 
in a runious state^®, and which was rebuilt by him in 524 B. C. 
Ajatsatru, following the example of Prasenjit of Koial, got a 
pillar erected in his name in the stupa there, as a mark of his 
devotion to Jainism. 


( 9 ) Chetak’s daughter Mfgavati was married to ^atanik of Vatsa and 
Kausambi; his another daughter Padmavati was married with Dadhivahan of 
Anga; while Chillapa was married with Srenik. 

(10) The place where the inscription of Rupnath is erected by Priyadarsin. 

( 11 ) Kaivalya Gnan is one of the five Kalyanakas of Jams, The place 
where a monk enters the Kaivalya stage is always considered as a holy 
place of pilgrimage by Jains. 

Bharhut, a village in Nagod State, is this place. It is on the banks of 
the river Son which also flows by Pathputra. It is a few miles away from 
the railway junction Sutna, Near it, is the famous Bharhut-Stupa which 
contains the pillars erected by Prasenjit of Kosal and by Ajatsatru of Magadh. 
Priyadarsin has also contributed something to it. 

For details about the change of capital, consult my book "Life of J^ree 
Mahavir" shortly to be published. 

( 12 ) Vide his account for details f. n. no. 59 pp. 263 and f. n. no. 62 pp. 264. 

(13) Really speaking he had a son, who became the king of Kaling as 
Mahameghvahan Karkaudu; and he had no claim over Anga, because he was 
separated from his very birth from his father under peculiar circumstances. 

(14) Vide the account of Anga. This incident took place in 537 B. C. 

(15) In 557 B. C. Satanik, king of Vatsa, had invaded Champapuri and 
had destroyed it. Thus it was revived and rebuilt after about twenty-five years. 

45 
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Like his father, he was also given some nick-names; one ^vyas 
JKunik the crooked, on account pf his crooked 
Ajatsatru} second of Kunik ,t}ie greedj^,, 

account of his gree^ for conquering ney gouijtges* ^ 
By the time of Kunik, the fifth ira' had aj£ea(|y set ■ , 

thus creating in the minds of kings a desire to increase J:heir 
territories. Hence, Kunik first of all fought against Jus own brothers 

Halla and Vihalla, and his maternal grand-father Chefcak, vyhose 
kingdom he annexed when the latter died without an h'ejr m'*S28. 

-7 B. C. Within a year, he lost many of his relatives, ^whereon 

> ' > ' I ' * t t , I * *- { „•• ri- - 

he began to dislike Rajgrhl, and within four years, changed the - 
seat of his capital, ^ ' ‘ ' r., 

After thus settling himself in his new capital, he turned his 
attention towards increasing liis territory, as that was' tiie one 
desire of his' heart. There Ws' no* country to be won oh the east 
of his kingdom On the west,* there were kingdoms of ’E.osifppf 
Vatsa, and of Avanti. On the south lay the ranges of the Vindhya 
mountains. First he seems to have subdued the'kingdomiof Kbial, 
though some believe that Ko'sal was an independent kingdom 
upto the reign of Nandivardhan^^. he had m^rrie^ i^ra^ia- 

vatl, the daughter of the king of Kosal, and she must have tried 
her best to prevent him from invading the kingdom of her father. 

■Q ~ . «—<<■' ' >'C'' > ' •> ij ° ' i’ ^ ' 110 ‘"'i ' 'i ^ 

put as Ajatsatru bad a great desire to extend his territory, he ipight 

have disregarded the relationship. He had given hjs daughter 

Padmavati in marriage to the king of Vatsa, thus preventing any 

possibility of attacking it. He could not invade Avanti because 

it was protected on one side by the intervening country of 'Vatsa, 

and on the other by the ranges of Vindhya. Hence He led his 

arrny towards the south, and tried to find out a way to ' south 

India through the Vindhya ranges. We know that he fbst his life 
in his attempt. ' ' 

We know how, Udayan changed his capital from Champapuri 

to Pailiputra. Though his father 'had attempted to go* to' south 

through the Vindhya ranges, yet Ke found it 

Udnyan better to passthrodgh Kaliiig, as it was nearer 


« ** 


than the Vindhyas' from Patliputra. Udayan, 

■■ ■ f-K V, -> . " . " - 


do), Vide the account of Nandivardban relating to f. n, no. 34. 


Vf' 


txlayan 
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unSef tlie influence of tlie fiftli ra, ha(i already annexed the 
kingdom of Kaling to Magadh’, as a sofi-in-law of Karfandu" 
ruled over if: Thus he first stibdued Kaling in 490 B. C.;- we do 
nof know whether he ke^t the throne of Kaling' vacant; or put 
Chandray 6h‘ its. throne as his vassal. 

\j I . ' ' ,t '« ^ L ' 5;,. , > -•> 

He appointed his cousin Nagdasak to the post of commander- 
in-chief immediately after his accession to the tnronel After the 
affifiy was pfdpe'rly trained and disciplined by him within the first 
two’ yea^f^, fie first tested the' strength of his army by invading 
Kalifig. Encouraged by his success, he began to advance further 
in the south. He thought it unadvisable to go himself to the 
south, because the throne of Magadh would be in danger. So he 
sent Nagdasak and his son Anurudhdha to the south. They 
travelled to the end of southern India in eight years, conquering 
one country after another, and appointing their cousins of the 
faniilies of PaUdya, Pallava, Kadamba^^ and others^® to the 
governorships of these conquered provinces. A large number of 
ksafriyas who had come with them from Magadh were als“6 
appointed as officers under these governors. Other merchants -aft'd 
artisans migrated towards these southern countries in the hope 
of bettering their prospects, and thus the uncivilized people of the 
south' came ipto direct cOntaCt with the civilized people of the- 
north’ for the first time" in the hisfory of India. Nagda'sak gaine'd' 
much polificai' j^nowle^ge^ liesides' his own ^ knowledge about the 
army. At last he and Anurudhdha took their army to Ceylon, ^ 
where they fought , a. great, battle against^ its kipg named ^Vijaya 
who was ( who ruied from 520 to 482" B. C. 38' yea'rs or A. ivt 


t 


» C j 

(17) The region first selected by the Kadaipbas was what is called KoPkah 
to-d£r: And now as this region was conquered by Nandivardhan for the first 
time, (Cf. 37 below), the Kadaipbas must have migrated there during thfi 
time of Nandivardhan. It is also, 'possible that they might have migrated 
during the time of Udayan, and might have been appointed to junior posts 
under governors of other fainilies; and subsequently might have been appointed 
as governors of the region described above by Nandivardhan. 

(18) See f. n. no. 80 Chaplei III pp. 295. , ' 

(19) Ind. Ant. 1914 pp. 171 “Vijaya, king of Ceylon, began His relgtl' 
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Udayan - Chapter 

7 to 45 ) defeated and killed, as Mahavamia says. “ Anurudhdha 
founded there a new city after his' own name ( Anurudhdhapur ), 
first having obtained the consent of his father, to do so. Haying 
appointed a governor for it, and having erected many Chaityas 
to commemorate their religion^® they returned to Magadh within 
a short time, because they had not to fight against any one on - 
their return journey. 

Udayan must have received them with great pomp, though 
we do not know anything certain about it. Udayan, having given, 
his sister^s ( who was married to Udayan of Vatsa ) daughter in - 
marriage to Nagdasak, and having entrusted the cares of admi-- 
nistration to Anurudhdha, started on a pilgrimage to. various Jaina 
holy places, in order to expatiate his sins committed in waging' 
wars with difierent countries®^ (480 B. C.). We understand now 
why he was called Bhata (a warrior). Though Anurudhdha was' 
the king de facto, yet Udayan :was the king de jure, and therefore 
the coronation ceremony of Anurudhdha had not taken place. 
Udayan died in 475*4 B. C. i. e years after he started oh his 
pilgrimages. 


in the eighth year af Ajatsatru and died after having been king 38 years, in 
Udayan's 14th year, on the very night of Buddha’s death” (MahavaHttsa VII-I. 
Ind. Ant, 1914 f, n. no. 83). The last phrase/ on the very night of Buddha’s 
death” should really be placed before the first phrase **in the eighth year of 
Ajatsatru”, because Buddha died " in the eighth year of Ajatsatru”. 

That the names of Ajatsatru and Udayan are given in Mahavaipsa, means 
that these kings must have some political connections with Ceylon. Otherwise 
the period of Vijaya’s reign must not have been compared with the periods 
of their reigns; it must have been compared with that of Buddha only. ' 

I shall give the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account 
of Priyadarsin. - i 

(20) This proves that Jainism was introduced in' Ceylon by Anurudhdha, 

(21) As he was a devout Jain, he, had a great Jaina temple built in 
Patiipuira, and had placed in it an idol of the 22od. Tirthankar, Sree Nemi- 
nil'h. In Anurudhdhapur too, he had ordered several chaityas to be built. 
This, combined with his pilgrimages, must have given him the nick-name of 
”Pb^rma:m'A (the religious), (f. n. no. 59 Cbapt. IJI pp. 288). 
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' Anurudhdha took up the reins of government in his hands.' 
N^da^ak was enjoying his much-required and richly earned rest. 
We know that Vijaya was killed^ ^ and a governor was appointed 
by Anurudhdha to represent him. The uncivilized people of 
Ceylon rose in rebellion, as soon as Anurudhdha and N%dasak 
turned their backs on them, and they killed the governor, appoint- 
ing in his place a new man named Panduvas^® as the king. 
Anurudhdha did not try to suppress this rebellion and re-establish 
the power of Magadh, because his father had already started on 
a pilgrimage, and he could not consequently leave his capital. 
Nagdasak was resting a while, being too exhausted to go again 
towards south. Again Ceylon was a far-off country, and there 
were more important things to be done at home. 

The sudden death of Anurudhdha in 474 B. C. was a great 
shock to king Udayasva who was by now 67 years old, and he 
'succumbed to it. As Anurudhdha had no son, the throne was 
given to his brother Mund®^. 

Mund ascended the throne with a sorrow-ridden heart, on 
account of the deaths of his father and of his elder brother. He 

took little interest in the affairs of his kingdom. 

Muttd Taking advantage of this opportunity different 

countries began to assert their independence. 
K^emraj, a descendant of Karkandu, became the independent 
king of Kaling. As Kalifig was between Magadh and the southern 
countries, the Pallava, the Kadamba, the Pandya and the Chola 
chiefs too, asserted their independence®®. So the Magadh empire 

(22) See the chronological list of the kings of Ceylon in the account of 
Priyadarsin. 

(23) We do not know whether this Panduvas was in any way related to 
Vijaya or not. This one year is considered to be an interregnum m the history 
of Ceylon. 

(24) It IS not yet finally settled who became the king of Magadh first, 
'Anurudhdha or Mund; or whether Anurudhdha died on his way from Ceylon 
to Magadh and how he died. Let us hope further research will throw new 
light on the matter. 

. , (25) These chiefs were appointed as governors over these provinces only 

six years ago. (Vide f, n. no. 55 Chapter III pp» 288). 
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wa^ fedu6ed to the eastern portion of northern India* only. Bfy this , 

tifhe, Muhd^s dearest queen Bhadra died. ' Mund became almo^'t ' 

* . '*■ -. 1,1 
m^d, and did hot allow the dead body to be taken away foi? tw6 

- * 1* * 

day^. The* minister^ saw that a person with Mund^s vreak mind' wai 
hot fit for kingship; therefore they decided to depose him and to 
put Nagda^ak on the throne, in recognition of hi^ manifold service’s - 
to the kingdom, and also because he was a cousin of thfe king,, 
thus'^ keeping the" contHuify of the dyhasTy uribrokerf®®. ( B. C. 
472 A. M. 55 ). Thus ended the" senior Si^uh%a dyheisty. 

^ Kandivardhan, the founder of this dynasty was appointed to 
the post of commander-in-chief of Magadh in 495 B. C. Alter 
being for 23i years in the same position, he became the king, 
of Magadh in 472 ife. C. - 

After spending a year or two in consolidating his position, 
and in establishing order and discipline in his kingdom, ^^he first 

Nanda dynasty : the of Kalifig which -Was 

Junior, sisunaga ^^der the rule of Kiemraj who opposed him 
dynasty bravely and preserved his independence. INfandi- 
, ^ vardhan, however, was more powerful than he, 

and would have defeated him, but a calamity ®^ at home ^ obliged 
him to hasten to his capital. He did not, however, leave Kalifig®- 
without taking away with him the* famous Jaina idol which was in 
the capital of KaliiQg®^ (468 B. C. or A M. 59®®). 

_ t 

- This gives us soine idea about the power o'f the council of liiinisters 
io those times. It could dethrone* a Icing when it thought that he wa’s unworthy. 
The instances of Palak and Dantivardhan also illustrate its power. 

(27) Vide the account of Nandivardhan for this calamity of excess of rain# 

(28) J. A* H. R, S. Vol, IL Part I. pp. 4; — "Nandivardhan is .said tp have 
conquered Kalihg". If he had conquered Kalihg, Ksemraj’s dynasty would have' 
been extinct. He had only partly defeated KSemraj, and as a token of his 
victory, had taken away a Jaina idol. 

(29) This was the idol referred to, by Khatvel in his PlathigainfS^ inscription, 

(for details vide part I Chap. VI and the account of Kfaarvel). 

(30) J, S. I, Vol. II pp. 4. — ^Prof. Jarl Carpentier of Upsala says that 

Nand took away the idol of Jina, passibly about 65 years after the death 
of Mahavir, 
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In our account of 'yatsa, we have stated that when Udayan 

^ j I > t,r 1^ . il j ‘ v i-'t 


died withoujfc an heir, an adoptecJ son napied Maniprabh ^at op 
the throne. After a short time Maniprabh became the master of 
' Avan|[i also, which included within its bounds most of central 
india. When this Maniprabh died without an heir in 467 B. C.^, 
Nandivardhan, who had married the daughter of Udayan became 
the piaster of Vatsa and Avanli®’**. Thus such a vast territory 
was annexed to the Magadh empire by a stroke of fortune®?. 

Some believe that Nandivardhan conquered Kosal in 466 B.C.®^, 

Fortunately for him, Xerses, the powerful Persian emgpror 
died in 465-6 B. C. Nandivardhan saw that, that was his oppor- 
tunity to subdue and conquer the Persian possessions in 
Thus he annexed the province of Sindh®®, and the region of the 
south of the Punjab to his empire. 

I 


(31) In the account of Vatsa, I have stated that Nandivardhan had 
defeated MaUjprabh and thus annexed Vatsa and Avanti to his kingdom; 
while here I have stated that he became the master of these countries because 
of the natural death of MaUiprabh without an heir. I leave to scholars and 

research workers to decide which of these is more possible. 

/ 

(32) As Maniprabh was the king both of Vatsa and Avanti, Nandivardhan 
naturally became the 'master of both after the former’s death. Nandivardhan 
had another claim over it. When Avanti’s king died without a son, the claim 
of bis' daughter Vasavadatta, who was married with Udayan 'of Vatsa, was 
established" over it, and Nandivardhan was her step son-in-law. 


(33) See f. n. no. 72 Chapter VII Part I. 

J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I. pp. 78-79 ^ant^i, the increaser added 
his empire ; last Pradyota-or to be accurate last of the Punikas. 


Avanti to 
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(34) Vide the account of KuHik. 

J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I.'pp. 89 “The third family (Iksavakus of Sravasti) 
must "have been also obliterated by Nand I the Increaser 


‘ (35) Though I have found no evidence to support the conclusion that 

he conquered Sindh, yet I have concluded" this' depending on the following 
points :-(l) Sindh was under the rule of the Persian emperors from Darius 
to'±ersis’(B. C.'465). (2) Though Alexander the Great conquered Persia in 
328"B.'.d he bad to conquer Sindh in 326-5 B. C. These prove that Sindh 
was nofunder the power of I^rsia during the 140 years from 465 B. C. to 
3*25 i,' d; o'f the five famous emperors of Magadh during these years (Npd 
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After thus conquering all the countries in northern India, he 
directed his attention to southern kingdoms, which had asserted 
their independence during the weak regime of Mund. He first 
subdued the Kadambas who ruled^over Kuntal which consisted 
of the modern districts of Solapur and Karvad®’', and he appointed 

I, II, and IX; and Chandragupta and Bindusar of the Maurya dynasty) we 
know that the last four nevei attempted to conquer Sindh. -This proves that' 
Nandivardhan had conquered it. " 

The provinces of Hmden and Gandhar are mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Darius at Persepolis and Nagsh-I-Rustam. Herodotus includes “Hinden 
etc., amongst the tribes composing the army of Xerxes’*. (Pro. Hultzsch, 
Inscr. of Asoka Vol, I. Intro XLIII f. n. no. 8). This gives us to understand 
that the Punjab was under the rule of Persia. Keeping in mind f* n. no. 22 
in the account of Hand IX, we can be sure that the Punjab was conquered 
by Nand IX, while Sindh and the southern portion of the Punjab were con-' 
quered by Nandivardhan. (Cf. f, n. no. 38 in the account of Nand IX). 

J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I, pp. 79 : — “Taranath says that Nandivardhan 
conquered the countries on the south, eastern, and western oceans, and in 
the^ north of the Himalayan regions. (P, 34). It is implied that his way included 
K^mir and the neighbourhood”. I believe that Nandivardhan had not conquered 
Kasmir. (See f. n. no. 22 in the account of Nand IX). 

J. O. B. R. S. Vol. I pp. 89 • — “Plaihayas and-Asmakas were probably 
subjugated by Nand I, the Vardhan, during his campaign to Aprant”. Here 
Haihayas means ^^those who ruled over the region of modern Mysore state, 
and Asmakas ruled over the region on the north of the modern state of the 
Nizam. This means that he had conquered J Andhra and other surrounding 
countries, and also the western region ruled over by the Kada^pbas, which 
might not have been conquered by Udayasva. 

(36) The northern region of the Punjab, which was called Gandhar. This 
and Kasmir were conquered by Nand IX. Vide f. n. nos. 27, 28, 38 of the 
previous chapter. 

(3/) See f, n. no. 17 above. 

Epi. Karna JI, pp, 41 (Epi Kar. V. ^ikarpur 285). Kuntal the province, 

which included the Western Deccan and the north of Mysore was ruled by 

Nandis”. Now Nand II and IX had not taken over these regions, and Nands 

III to VIII were mere nonenties. Thus Nandivardhan must have conquered 

Aparaut and Kuntal extending his dominions, far south to the exkirts 

of *Misorc”. Vide the chapter on coins, for the coins of Mulanand and 
Chutukanand. 
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his relatives Chutukatiand and Miilanand as governors^® of these 
districts. Then he subdued the Kanara the Pandya, the Chola, 
and the Pallaya chiefs one by ‘ one, and then returned to his 
capital passing through* Berar and central Provinces, leaving the 
straighter way which passed through ICaling which was independent 
under Ksemraj. Nandivardhan did not attempt to fight with him 
as he and his army were very much*, fatigued and required rest. 
Again he received news of famine in Magadh. Hence his ambition 
to have unqualified mastery, over the whole of southern India, 
remained unfulfilled. 

, Over Andhra and Central ‘.Provinces, he appointed certain 
officers called *‘Maharathi”®® from the time of ^renik, as governors. 
This conclusion is supported by the evidence of coins. The fact 
that Chandragupta, after abdicating his throne, went to the Sravana 
Belgol, a place of pilgrimage, and there died of fasting, proves 
that, that region was under the rule of^Nanda kings from whom 
Chandragupta got his throne. 

Thus Nandivardhan had conquered the whole of India except 
some part of the Punjab, Ka^mir and Kaliiig. Among all the 
kings of both the senior and junior Sisunaga dynasties, he was 
the master of the largest territory. Hence he was given the name 
“Nandivardhan” (the Increaser); and hence also he is said to have 

> (38) These chiefs were those' who asserted their independence after the 

death of Nandivardhan. Here' I" have given their names so that the reader can 
grasp the facts easily : but really speaking, their ancestois were appointed by 
Nandivardhan as governors of those provinces. 

I have stated m the previous pages that Nandivardhan conquered the 
Kadaipbas and the Pallavas, and Buddharaj conquered the other two. We 
have to find out the truth yet. 

The coins of those chiefs- support the above-stated conclusion. 

• (39) We are talking about 460 B. C. here. One Maharathi-chief was 
famous as the governor of ' the' region consisting of modern Berar, m 400 
B. C. He was the father-in-law of king Yagfiasree Gautamiputra, the second 
king of the gatvahan dynasty, and the" father of the famous queen Nagnika. 
Thus these Maharathis were officers from very old times. They are ancestors 
of the Maharaththik or Rastrik dynasties that were founded in the eighth 

century A. D, 

46 
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founded a new dynasty^®. The fact that Nandivardhan is given 
the title of 'Tardhan” and Udayasva was not given, though he 
made more conquests in southern India than the former, indicates 
that northern India being inhabited by the civilized Aryans, 
conquests of countries in it, were given more importance* than 
conquests of countries in south India, it being inhabited by un- 
civilized people. 

One more thing deserves notice here. Most writers believe 
that Srimukh, the founder of Satvahan dynasty, asCdnded the 
throne of Andhra and the region surrounding the river KysnSj 
( Benna ) after killing Susarman, the last king of the -Kativa 
dynasty, which lasted for 45 years. We know that Srimukh came 
to the throne in 427 B. C. or A. M. 100. ( Vide his account and 
the account of Avanti.) Calculating 45 years backward from 427 
B. C., we must say that the Kanva kings ruled oyer Andhra 
and the region surrounding the Krsna from 462 B. C. to 427 
B. C. (A. M. 55 to A. M. 100 ). But we have proved just above, 
that during this time Nandivardhan was the master of these 
regions; and we shall later on prove that all his descendants were 
masters of these regions. This proves that the kings of Kaiuva 
dynasty had no connection with this region. We have referred 
to this matter in the account of Dhankatak or Bennatat, We 
shall touch it again sometimes. , 

Though Mahapadma ruled for more years than his father, 
yet he had to fight no battles for conquering new countries, as 

he had inherited practically the whole of India 
Mahapadma: Nand 11 from his father. He thought it unwise to wage 

war with Ksemraj of Kalifig w'ho was a power- 
ful king, and who w^as left undisturbed by his father. But Ksemraj 
died in 439 B. C. or A, M. 88 and Buddharaj succeeded him on 
the throne. He was an ambitious monarch, and he sent his eldest 
son with an army to conquer the regions on the east coast of 

(40) J. O. B. I?. S. Vol. I. pp. 80 • — “Ktesias speaks of tWs-probably 
Nandivardhan as one king of the whole of India possessing a monster force 
of war-elephants, moving both in the van and the rear of his army”. (Cf. 
f. n, no. 22 of the previous chapter, I am inclined towards Mahanand). 
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India, which were under the power of Magadh. Having conquered 
these regions, he brought the Cholas and the Pandyas under his 
power, and thus he was called “Trikalingadhipati” (Lord of 
three countries including Kaling). He died in 429 C. or 98 
A. M., and his son Bhikhkhuraj, assuming the name of Kharvel, 
succeeded him on the throne A year aud a half later Mahapadma 
died ( 100 A. M. or 427 B. C). 

We know that after the death of Mahapadma, his six kstriya 
sons cahie to the' throne one by one. Two of his sUdra sons left 
' Magadh, and went to the regions now called 

Nand ill to Nand VIII Central Provinces, after travelling through the 
' western border of Magadh, as they could not 

pass through the straighter road from Kalirig. One of them 
became the master of Andhra, and the other became the master 
of the region now called Central Provinces. So these provinces 
were lost from Magadh. Again Srimukh’s son was married to 
NagSnika, the daughter of the Maharathi chiefs ^ already referred 
to befoi?e. Thus huge slices were cut off from the Magadhan 
empire tVhich now consisted of Magadh proper, Videha, Ka^i, Kosal, 
Avafiti, and the fegrons surrounding the Ganges. 

All the six brothers weic nonentities. When the last of them 
Brhaspatim'itra cariie to the throne in 41 7 B. C., Kharvel was ruling 
oVer Kalirig. Kharvel had subdued the whole of southern India, 
including Andhra regions also, the kings of which must have been 
his vassals. Then he invaded Magadh, travelling on the banks 
of the Ganges^''*, defeated Brhaspatimitra, and took away .from 
Patliputra the same Jama idol which was taken away from the 
capital of Kalirig by Nandivardhan during the reign of his ancestor 
Ksemi'Sj in 468 B. C. Brhaspatimitra was forced to bow at the 
feet of this idol. 

Mahanand ascended the throne at the age of 23. He first 
decided to establish order in the internal administration of his 


(+1) He must have been 30 in 427 B C. or 100 A. M. because his soU 
was married at this time, who must have been 15. 

<42) Vide Hathigumfa Inscriptions, the description of the events that 
took place in the 13th year of Kharvel’s leign. 
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kingdom. He issued orders to various offioers and chiefs, and. 
asked them to abide by them. Those officers who obeyed his 

i 

orders were confirmed in their -offices; but those - 
Nand IX: Mahanand who showed the slightest hesitation jn executing 

his orders, were summarily hanged by him. Most' 
of the officers and chiefs thus killed by ^him were kshatriyas^® 
who hated him because he was a sudra. He took ten years to 
consolidate his power. Then he decided to conquer the countries 
in northern India. Within five years he conquered the whole of 
north India (including the northern part of the Punjab, Ka^mir, 
and Sindh, which were not conquered even by Nandivardhan). 
We know how he brought the learned trio from the Taksa^ila 
university^^, and thus founded or revived the university of , 
Nalanda. He also brought an immense amount of gold from 
these northern countries ( as much as nine hills of gold^®). 

His prime-minister was Sakdal, a Nagar^®. Mahanand, then 
mhst have felt a desire to reconquer the countries ' of southern 
India. He must have checked his desires, because; (1) his prime 
minister might have advised against war, (2) he must have ■ 
realized the difficulties and hardships of warfare, (3) he must ^ 
have hesitated to have enmity with a powerful emperor like 
Kharvel, (4) Srimukh of Andhra was his brother, and there was 
always a possibility of Srimukh and Kharvel uniting against 
him. (as Srimukh was almost under the power of KharveP^. 
Hence he decid ed to rest content with his possession. 

(43) The reader can now see that the name, "Kalasoka” can be properly 
applied to Mahanand, and not to Mahapadma. 

(44) Vide the account of Mahanand m the previous chapter. 

(45) It is possible that the amount was enough to raise five hills. Vide 
the account of king Kalki, in the account of ^unga dynasty. 

(16) The word has two meanings, (l) It represents one of the castes of 
the Hindu community; and (2) A citizen. The latter meaning seems more 
suitable above. Vide f. n. no. 64 on pp. 242. 

(47) The dynasty of Snmukh was called "Andhra-bhttyas*', because it was 
under the power of Kharvel. 

(1 he l\\ 0 dj nasties ‘“Andhra-blirtyas’*, and “^unga-bbrtyas” were so called, 
as long as they were under the power (bhr 3 'as= servants) of some other king, 
hut ceased to bo called so, when they w’ere independent). 
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We know how his youngest son^® was the cause of the 
vow of Chanakya to exterminate the Nands. we know how he 
lost Sakdal as a result of the plots of Varruchi. 

In 404 B. C. or A. M. 123, Srimukh died, and his son 
Gautarniputra Yagnasree, the husband of Nagnika, succeeded him 
on the throne. Mahanand defeated him, and made him acknow- 
ledge his superiority. (Vide the chapter on coins). 

We know how Chanakya understood and improved upon 
his mistake^® of plundering the neighbouring country, without 
previous self-organization. ^ Hence with the help of the king 
Vakragriv®® of the hilly country®^ of Trikaling (Anga was the 
hilly region), he invaded Magadh, defeated Mahanand, and 
placed Chandragupta on the throne of Magadh®^. 


Some of these kings have been given names, which represent 


their mam achievement of trait of character. 


Names assigned to 
some of these kings, _ 
on account of their 
chief trait 3. 


Bimbisar — the Organizer 

Kunik — the Greedy or the Warrior 

Udayan — the Good or the Warrior 


4. Nandivardhan — the Increaser 


5. Mahapadma — the Peaceful 

6. Mahanand — the Great or the Cruel 

7. Other Nands — the Puppets 


He must have avoided grimukh because he was his brother, though kings 
hardly take this into consideration. 

(48) That the youngest son insulted Chanakya, means that he must have 
been at least 7 to 8 years old; thus his two elder brothers must at least 
have been 10 and 12 years old respectively. 

(49) Vide the account of Chandragupta for details. 

(50) See the Hathigumfa Inscriptions. The “Malayaketu” in Mudraraksas 
was possibly the son of this “Vakragriv”. 

(51) Parvatiya= hilly. Vide pp. 53 of “Chandragupta” published by the 
Baroda State. While this is sent to press, I happened to see a thesis, prepared 
& printed by Prof. Dr. H. C. Seth M. A. Ph. D. of Nagpur University in which 
he assigns this Parvatij'a Country to be located somewhere in the Punjab 
as hs IS inclined to trace Maurj'a Chandragupta’s origin in Gandhar Country, 
I beg to differ from him in both respects, 

(52) Vide the Chapter on coins, 



Dynastic Lists 


N. B. — If figures mentioned here differ from those mentioned 
in the text, they require correction and further s 
investigation. 


(i) Kings of Kosal 

B. C. 

B. C. 

Years B. B. M. 

Vrtta Vafik 

790 

730 

60 

263 

203 

Hataiijay 

730 

690 

40 

203 

/ 163 

Dtib-baseti 

690 

640 

50 

- 163 

- 113 

Sanjay 

640 

585 

55 

^ 113 

58 

Prasenjit 

585 

526 

59 

58 

A.^M. i 

Vidutath 

526 

490 

^36 

- A.M. 1 

37 

Kusulik 

490 

470 

20 

37 

57 

Surath 

470 

460 

10 

57 

. 67 

Sumitra 

460 

450 

10 

67 

7? 




4 

O 

CO 

years 


(il) Kings of Vatsa-Ko^aftibl 






B. C. 

B. C. 

Year 

B. M. 

' B.M. 

Sutirtba 

796 

736 

60 

269 

209 

Rfich 

736 

696 

40 

209 

169 

Chitraksha 

696 

651 

45 

169 

124 

Sukhilal 

651 

611 

40 

124 

84 

Sahasranik ; Parantap 

611 

566 

45 

84 

39 

Satanik 

566 

550 

16 

39 

23 

Queen Mrgavati 

550 

543 

7 

23 

16 

Udayan 

543 

490 

54 

16 

A.M. 37 

Medhavin 

490 

467 

23 

A.M, 37 

60 




330 

years 



B. M. Before MaUa’.ir, meaning before the commencement of the 
Mahavir era 'vvhich has taken in 527 B, C. 

(1) Anno-^fahavir ; in the year of Mahavir era. 
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(III) kings of Chedi-Kallng 


- 



t 

B. C, 

B. C. 

Years 

B. M. 

B.M. 

Sulochan : Karkandu 

Maha-Meghavahan 

558 

537 

21 

32 

10 

Surath* 

537 

509 

28 

10 

A.M. 18 

Sobhanroy 

509 

492 

17 A.M. 18 

35 

Chandroy 

492 

475 

17 

35 

52 

(Semi-independent) 

Ksemraj 

475 

439 

36 

52 

88 

Buddharaj etc. 

439 & forward 

88 & forward 

* 

upto 372 * 

67 

186 years 

upto 

155 

(IV) Kings of AvantI 
(Pradyota dynasty) 

Punik 

596 

575 

21 

69 

48" 

Chand : Mahasen 

575 

527 

48 

48 

0 

Palak 

527 

520 

7 A. M. 0 

A.M. 7 

Dantivardhan 

520 

501 

19 

7 

26 

Avantisen 

501 

487 

14 

26 

40 

Maniprabh : Medhavin 

487 

467 

20 

129 years 

40 

60 

(V) Kings of Magadh 

Sisunaga dynasty or 
Larger Naga dynasty 


• 



Sisunag 

805 

745 

60 

278 

218 

Kakavarna 

745 

709 

36 

218 

182 

Ksem-vardhan 

709 

659 

50 

182 

132 

Ksemjit 

659 

623 

36 

132 

96 

Prasenjit 

623 

580 

43 

96 

54 

Srenik : Bimbisar 

580 

528 

52 

54 

2 

Kunik : Ajat^atru 

528 

496 

32 

2 A.M. 31 

Udyasva 

496 

480 

16 A. M. 

31 

47 

Anuradhdha & Mund 

1 

480 

472 

\ 

8 

333 years 

47 

55 


* For this list of succession vide Chedi dynasty in Vol. IV, 
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Kings of Magadh (contd) 

Nanda dynasty : Smaller Naga dynasty 




B. C. 

B. C. 

Year 

A. M. 

A. M. 

Nand I 

Nandivardhan 

472 

456 

16 

55 

71 

Nand II 

Mahapadma 

456 

428 

.28 

71 

. ' 99 

Nand III 

Aswaghosa 

428 

' 425 

3 

99 

' 102 

Nand IV 

Jyeffcamitra , 

425 

423' 

2 

lb2 

104 

Nand V 

Sudev 

423 ' 

421 

' 2 

104 

'106 

Nand VI 

Dhandev 

421 

419 

2 

106, 

^ 108 

Nand VII 

Brhadrath 

419 

417 

2 

108 

110 

Nand VIII Brhaspatimitra 

417 

415 

2 

no 

, 112 

Nand IX 

Mahanand : 
Dhan-nand 

415 

372 

43- 

112 . 

f 

155 


4' 


100 years 



Chronology 


N. B. Simple figures mentioned against the events show, the 
pages and figures in brackets, the pages of the foot-notes, on which 
their description is given; when two dates of an event are probable 
the one doubtful is bracketted; approximate dates are treated 
as circa; while those which are doubtful are marked as ?, 


B. C. 

B. M. 

84500 

84000 


7000- 

6500-? 

8000! 

7500 

3201 

2728 

2000 

1525 

« 

« 

900 

400 

8th cent. 

3rd cent. 

9th cent. 


8th cent. 


877-777 

350-250 

877 

350 

847 

320 

805 

> 

278 


805-745=60 


Neminath, the 22nd Jaina TIrthanker and 
his cousin Krsna flourished according to 
Jaina tradition which appears to be correct (92) 
Antiquity of Mohan-ja-dero, is taken to 
.be so much old according to Archaeological 
experts (17) [ for my views see infra 535 B. C. 
and B. C. 2000 ] 

The great war of Mahabharat is said to 
have (?) taken place; 93 
Civilization and culture of Mohan-ja-dero, 
cannot be older than this; (17) 

Vedic and Jaina religions already in existence; 
3, 5. 25, 26, 38 

Erection of Manikyal inscriptions; (37) 

Pre-historic period. 3 

First crisis occurred. 6 

Time of Parswanath, the 23rd Jaina TIrthanker 

Birth of Parswanath. 94 

A^wasen, father of Parswanath, was ruling 

over Kasi. 97 

Parswanath became a Jaina ascetic. 94-227 
►Sisunaga dynasty founded by Sisunaga at 
Kasl. 203 : ^iSunaga dynasty began to rule. 
226-229 

^isunaga’s own rule. 229 


*Vide f. n. ^ on pp. 358 

47 
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Chronology 


B: C. B. M. 

804-596=208 
777 250 

800 cir. 

754 227 


745-709=36 
709-659=50 
659-623=36 
623-580=43 
6th cent. 

Cir. 600 

616 89 

601-3 

601 74 

600 73 


598 71 

596-575=21 

593-574 


595 6S 

594 67 


Vitihotra dynasty ruled over Avanti. 203 
NirwaTi of Pariwanath. 94,- 227 
Time of Prasenjit, father-inr-law of Parswa- 
nath and king of Maha-ko^al. (73), (74) ' 

A Jaina idol is said to have been consecreted 

at Bhadreswar in^ Cutch; if it be true,' it 

may be noted as, the first instance in history 

of a Jaina idol to have been set up. (167) 

Kakvarna’s rule. 229 

Ksemvardhan^s time. 229 

Ksemjit’s time. 229 

Prasenjit’s rule. 229 

Buddhism came into existence. 5 

Second crisis occurred. 6 . 

Nick-name of Srenik was created. 27 . 

Probable birth of king Chefcak. 134 
Probable birth of king Dadhivfthan of Angades. 
140 

Probable birth of Nandivardhan of Vaisali, 
and brother of Mahavir. 129 
Seven co-natals were born. 214; of these one 
is Gautam Buddha. 237; another is Udayin 
of Sindhu-Sauvir, 127, 221, (127). 214 
Jyesta, queen of Nandivardhan of Vaisali was ' 
probably born. (-599; 129) 

Birth of Mahavir. 129; probable birth of Queen 
Prabhavati of Sind. 129, 131 (597; 127) 

Duration of Punik the Pradyot of Avanti 210 
Between these years, Srenik killed that pre- 
gnant female deer (243), (vide below 580 item 
regarding Srenik; hence it follows that he 
killed the pregnant deer between 580 and 574) 
Birth of king Srenik. 237 
Probable birth of Queen Prabhavati of Sindh 
221. (593 : 131, 132. and 140) 
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B. C. 

595 . 

Ctr. 'SQO ' 
589-90 

586 

585 ^ 

583 

582 

580 

580 


579 


B. M. 

68 Punik ascended the throne of Avanti; found- 
ation of the Pradyota dynasty. i03 

King Prasenjit of Kosal was born. 88 

62-3 King Prasenjit of Magadh annexed Anga 
with Magadh (one view). (260) 

59 Nandi vardhan married Princess Jyesta of 
Videha. 13 

58 Probable birth of king Satanik of Vatsa. 
109, 129 

56 A great caravan visited Bennatafc nagar; (234) 

- 55 Marriage of Biinbisar with his first queen 
Sunanda. (235) 

53 Coronation of Ud%in of Sindh 221. (584 : 
214), probable date of marriage of king 
Udayin with princess Prabhavati of Vaisah. 

221 (584 : 126, 127, 214) (583 : 215) (585 ; 131) 

* 

Bimbisar came to the throne 230. (His reign 
from 580-528=51^ years) (127) 229, 236, 
237, 240, (247) 265, 

Birth of Prince Abhayakumar 237 
Probable birth of Queen Mrgavati of Vatsa 
129-132 

^reiiik was a Jain upto 580; 240. He was 
a Vedic follower between the years of 580 
and 564 (vide above 593-574) 243 (244); 

[ His religions : — ancestral Jama before 580; 
Vedic from 580-564, Buddha 564-558; unsettled 
mind 558-557 (till 556 vide p. 250); Jama 557; 
staunch* Jain (not a devout Jain upto 556 
f. n. page 268); 556 to the end (page 79) 
of his life in 523 ] 

N% (Rathik) joined Srenik’s army (247) 

52 Dadhivahan of Vatsa married Padmayatl of 
Vai^aii 132 


364 


B. C. 

B. M. 

577 

50 

576 

49 

575 

48 

574 

47 

573 

47 

572 

45 

571 

44 

After 574 

47 

569 

42 

568-70 

41-3 

567 

40 

566 

39 

564 

37 


' - - i 

. 

Chronology 


Separation of Dadhivahan from pregnant 
queen Padmavati 131; Birth of king Karkandu 
of Kaling 131, 165. Queen Padmavati 

became a Jaina nun (576 : 132) 

Sulasa, wife of Rathik Nag, gave birth to 
32 sons at a time (247) 

Probable birth of prince Kesav of Sindh 221 
Chand came to the throne of Avanti 128 t 
his rule from 574 to 527 =47 years 194, 210; 
Punik was succeeded, by Chasid 203; Probable 
birth of Queen Sivadevi of Avanti 128, 131 

Queen Prabhavati of Sindh became a Jaina 
nun 126; (574 : 127, 214) 

Princess Sujyesta was born 132 (574 } 129) ' 
Nun Prabhavati died 126 (573 : 131). Birth 
of Queen Chillana of Magadh 129, 132. 
Birth of Princess Manorama by Queen 
Dharini of Magadh 267 
Gautama Buddha renounced the world at 
his age of 29; 241 (241) 

Assertion of independence of kingdoms of 
Chola, Kaling, Pandya, Kadamb and , 
Pallav 297 

Mahavir renounced the world at his age of 
30 and became a, Jaina asetic (127) 

Prince Abhaya-Kumar was appointed prime- 
minister of Magadh 239 
Ascetic Mahavir came to Kdiambi (109) 
Satanik’s reign as king of Vatsa ( from 566- 
550= 16 yrs.) 109 : (570 ; 130 and (109)). 
Marriage of ^atanik with Mrgavati 132, 129 
Buddha began to preach at his age of 36; 
79, (79), 240, (243) : Buddha saw Sre^ik 
for the first time 241. Bimbisar was a follower 
of Buddhism from 564 to 558; 242, 243 


Chronology ’ 


^65 


B. C. B 
562 , 


561 


560 


t i 

■559 


558 


558-530=28 
558-537=21 
565 to 556 


M. 

* 

35 Start of invasion on Avanti, made by Udayin 
of Sindh' 126 . Chand of Avanti was made a 
war-captive 128 

34 Apology by Udayin of Sindh for his uncivil 
conduct towards Chand of Avanti 126; war 
between Udayin and Chand 126, 221. 
Return of Udayin to Vittabhayapattan after 
the invasion on Avanti (125); Chand followed 
Tapasa-dharma upto this time 205 
33 Prince Nandisen of Magadh must have been 
born 270; Sivadevi married with Chand of 
Avanti 128, 131, 205 

32 9th year of the ascetic life of Mahavir (163) 
Buddha made Queen Ksema of Magadh a 
Buddha nun 267 (558, 241 : 557 (241)) 

31 Karhandu became the king of Kaling 165 
(528 on pp. (163) ) and founded his first 
Kalifig dynasty 165 

Buddha saw Birnbisar but to no purpose 
242 i Princess Manorama married to Krta- 
punya 267 — 270; Birnbisar married Chillana 

128, 129, 132, 240, 241, (247), 262 (556:79); 
Nag-Rathik’s and Sulasa’s 32 sons died while 
fighting (247) 

Cyrus, king of Persia (69) 

King Mahameghvahan of Kaling 168-170 
Between these years, Prasenjit of Kolal was 
, converted to jainism (80) 

Invasion of Satanik on Aflgades of Dadhi- 
vahan 110, 345; plunder & ruin of Champa 
purl 111, (111), 131, 136, (136) 279 

30 Birth of Udayan of Vatsa 108, 112, 116, 

129, (114) 

Birth of King Ajatsatru of Magadh (114), 
282 (556 : 267) 


557 



366 


Chronology 


B. C. 

B. M. 

557 

30 

556 

29 

After 558 to 528 

556 

30 


After 556 

553 26 

552 25 

550 23 

Cir. 550 25 


First time in history when an idol is said to 

*“ 1 

has been really set up (167) 

Birth of the first Queen of Udayan of 
Vatsa (114)' - ' , 

Srenik was a devout Jain 240, 243, (after* 558: 
250. this year has played an important part 
in his life 244). 

May : Mahavir attained Kaivalya-gnan. (Ill), 
(125), (244) 267 

Princess Vasumati of Anga-de^ became 
Chandanbala the first chief Jaina nun under 
Mahavir 111 

Wars between Srenik and Prasenjit ended' 
once (86) 

Mahavir began to preach his gospel at his 
age of 42 p. 79, (243), 252 
Dadhivahan’s death 140, 165; Karkandu 
became the ruler of Tri-Kalifig' 166 
Srenik founded Rajgyhi 250 : Srenik began 
to strike coins 259 : Srenik formed guilds 
(255). (From this time Bimbisar came to be 
known as Srenik). 

Pilgrimage of king Prasenjit of Koial to 
Bharhut in Maha-'Kosal (75) and erection of 
the pillar in his name (75) 

Birth of Queen KausaJyadevi of king Srenik 
269 (as she died in 527 at the age of 26). 
Princess Sujyesta, a virgin, became a Jaina 
nun 132 

Queen Prabhavati of Ajaisatru was born 282 
SatMk of Vatsa died (108, 110, 111,(111); 
112, 307, (555 : 131) 

Queen Prabhavati of Ajatsatru was probably 

born 88 ( one view ; for another view see 
under 552 ). 


B. C. B. M. 

, 549 22 

550~543is7 years 
546 19 

545 18 

543 16 


543 to 490=53 years 


,538 11 


537-509=28 years 
537-492=45 years 


537 10 

535 8 


534 7 


Chronology 

Vasavdatta, 2nd queen of Udayan of Vatsa 
was born (115) 

Queen Mrgavatfs reign lasted for; 108, 
109, 112 

\ 

Udayin of Sindh became a Jaina monk under 
Mahavir 216, 221 

Prince Megh-kumar,. of Sreuik, became a 
Jaina monk 270 

Buddha’s Nirvan (Kaivalya stage) when he 
was 59 : 2A1, (296), (315) : King Udayan of 
Vatsa married his first queen (114), 115: 
Queen Mrgavall of Vatsa, and her sister 
§ivadevl, queen of Avanti, became Jaina nuns 
under Mahavir (114) 112, 128, 129, 131, 132 

King Udayan of Vatsa crowned 108, 109, 
112, 113, 117, 128 (He ascended the throne 
before 527; p. 107) 

Kunik married Prabhavati, daughter of 
Vidurath of Kosal 282 (537:88). Srenik 
completely defeated Prasenjit of Kosal 269 

Surath of Kaling ruled for 170 
Kaliiig dependent on Magadh 168, 171 : 
Reign of Karkandu came to the end, hence 
annexation of Kaling to Magadh 260 (345) 
(one view). 

Rajarsi Udayin of Sindh was poisoned 217 

Ruins of Mohan-ja-dero (17) and Desert of 
Jasalmir came into existence (19) [520 : (217)J 
another view (534 : (217) 218 ; destruction 
of Vittabhayapattan 221 (534 : 220) : cir. 535, 
King Udayan of Vatsa married his second 
queen Vasavdatta of Avanti 113 (114), 115 

Udayan of Magadh was born (1 14), 282 : 
(Queen Padmavati of Vatsa, and daughter of 
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Chronology 


B, C. B. M» 

Kunik of Magadh is described as born (115) 
but it is wrong; it ought to be 532 because 
her brother Udayan of Magadh is born in \ 
this year of 534 : so her own birth would be 
in 532) - ' 

t 

533 6 Prince Abhayakumar became a Jaina monk, ’ 

266, 270, 274 : hence Prince /Kuuik's right 
to the throne of Magadh '.was established 272 / 

5^1 4 Annexation of Sindh to the Persian empire 

220 (one view) (another view 520 : 220) 

6th Cent, (middle) First foreign invasion on India by a Persian 

emperor (40) 

530-522=8 years Cambacys king of Persia (70) > 


529 

528 


2 King Srenik was imprisoned by his son 
Kunik (one view) 274 ? another view says 
in 240 on pp. 274 - 

2 §renik died 107, (114), 236, 237, 26Q, 276 


Ajatsatru ascended the throne of Magadh 
196-282; he succeeded his father Srenik 87,216 
Nandivardhan or Nand I ^was born 306 
(525; 307. 524 : 309) 

528 to 496 King Ajat§atru’s rule 230 

(May or April) Queen Chillana became a 
Jaina nun under Mahavir 278, 269 (528:132) 
(Oct) Mahaviris Nirvan : 7, (59), 113, 127 
(127) 129, 206, (244), 236 278, : Chand of 
Avanti died 107, 127—179 (1^ years after 
Srenik’s death) 113; 194, 196 

1 King Chetak died 278 ( It is printed 527 
but ought to be 526 ) ( 525 : 133, 134) : 
Kunik annexed Vaisali with Magadh 346; king 
Presenjit of Kosal died 88 : ( 53o J 87 ) 
527-520=^7 years King Palak of Avanti 206—210 
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A 

AbhayadevI 140, 141 
Abhayakumar 42, 150, 225, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 244, 246, 247, 250. 253, 254, 
257, 264, 274, 277, 344. 
Achaimanidai 98 
Aden 253 
Afghan 332 
Afghanistan 4, 37, 68 
A^imitra 8, 28, 324, 334 
Abichhatra 46, 328 
'Ahikakshetra 58, 

.Ajatsatru 82, 170, 196, 224, 230, 249, 
' 251, 260, 276, 280, 344, 345, 348, 

359 

Akaravantii 174, 176 
Alburini 312 

Alexander 8, 98, 99, 105, 3171, 351 

Allahabad >102 

.Amaravati 146, 150, 159 

Ambhi 98, 99 

Analgin 124 

Anatyas 343 

Anaryade^ 44 

Anathmuni 

Andhra 62, 66, .146, 147, 151, 152, 
154, 155, 160, 161, 220, 222, 256, 
320, 322, 352, 353, 354, 355, 364 
Andhra-bhrtyas 356 
Anga 260 
Anga-Magadh 345 
Anga 162, 163, 170, 260, 279. 

ArigadeSa 45, 47, 102, 110, 121, 130, 
135„136, 137,' 139, ,141, 161, 354'(see 
Aniga) 357 

Anuruddha ‘83,-84, 171, 224, 230,.275, 
307, 347, 348, 349, 359 

49 


Anurudhdhapur 275, 348 
Aparant 20, 63, 66, 221, 352 
Arabia 252 

5ras 343, 344, 346, 347 
Ardradesa 253 

f 

Ardrakumar 253 
Ardraraja 253 
Arhat 195 
Arjun 6 

Arthasastra 23, 34, 337 
Aryadesa 45, 51 
Aryak 197 
Aryans 1, 34, 354 
Aryavarta 4, 6, 4.4, 47 
Asmakas 352 

Asoka 24, 28, 82, 99, 100, 119, 154, 
177, 179, 186, 192, 194, 313, 315, 
318, 319 

Asvaghos 305, 340 
Asvatthama 251 * 

Asvasen 198, 226, 227 

Asvasena 94, 95, 96, 97, <98 

As^hsen 328 

Asian Turkey 4 

Atah (Gujjara Mulasthanpura) 64 

Avanti 24, 63, 95, 101, 108, 110, 113, 
115, 117, 121, 125, 126, 146, 151, 

152, 153, 155, 157, 159, 174, 178, 

180, 186, 188, 189, 190, 191, 192, 

193, 195, 196, 198, 199, 202, 203, 

205, 217, 222, 330, 346, 351, 354, 
355 

Avantiputra 197 
Avantisen 208, 359 
Avasarpi?! 5, 6, 7, 234, 251 
Ayodhya (Ayuddha) 56, 72, 76, 83, 180 
Ayuddha 242 
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B 

Bactrian 38 , 100 
Badrik 103 
Bain 148 

Balamitta-tra 195, 199, 202 
Baluchistan 4 
Bhaipbha 233 
Baig 1, 10, 45, 139 
Bay of Bengal 149 
Behar 118 
Bekhar 118, 119 
Bena (see Benna) 

Bengal 184 
Bengal 136 

Ben~katak (or Bennakatak) 

Ben-parv 103 

Benna 147, 148, 149, 354 (see Bena) 
Bennakatak 146’, 147, 154, 160 
BennStatnagar 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 154, 234, 240, 264, 354 
Berar 136, 150, 159, 353 
Besarh 118, 119 
Besnagar 179, 182, 185, 192 
Bezwada 1 50 
Bhaddilapur 46 
Bhadra 350 
Bhagalpur 136 
Bhanibhasar (see Biipbisar) 
Bhanumitra 158, 195, 199, 202 
BharatkhanO (see Bharatvarsa) 
Bharatvarsa 3, 44 
Bharatvarsa (see Bharatvarsa) 

Bharhut 103. 140, 190, 345 
Bharhut-stupa 72, 280, 345 
Bhas 206 
Bhata 348 
Bhatiyas 242 
Bhattiya 242, 262 
Bhikkhuraj 156, 170, 355 
Bhiba 179, 182. 185, 186, 190 
Bboj 146 
Bhrgukachcha 174 


Bh?kacliba 63 

Bhumaka 38 ' ^ ^ , 

Bilaspur 138 - * , 

Bimbisar 6, 7, 18,' 27, 42, 77, 81, 82,. . 
151, 224, 225, 230, 232, 233, 234, , 
235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, 

242, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249, ^50, 

251, 252, 253, 255, 258, 357, 359 
Biipbisara (see Biinbisar) 

Biidusar 8, 9, 99, 154, 179, 352' 

Bolor 53 

Bombay 150 ' ' ' 

BrabmaBa Kun^gram 120 

Brahmaputra 55 

Brahmi 38, 69 

Biahminism 360 

Brhadrath 68, 197, 360 

Brhadrathas 90, 91, 93, 94, 95', 96,. 

198, 225, 226, 227, 230, 305 ‘ ‘m' 

Brhaspati 152 ^ ; 

Brhaspatimitra 103, 151, 152, 153, 158,'|<.'^ 
172, 305, 322, 325, 326, 327. 328,';,, 
355, 360 , f 

Buddha 6, 15, 22, 26, 31, 47, 51, 68,'- 
69. 77, 79, 81, 89, 120, 225, 236, . , 
240. 241, 242, 244. 245, 250, 263, , 

315, 333, 335, 348 ^ ' 

Buddharaj 156, 170, 353, 354, 359' 
Buddhism 5, 6, 26, 31, 38, 42, 79, 81, 

82, 177, 191, 193, 194, 245, 248, 
263,' 275, 313, 315, 335 

C 

Caipboj Rastra 330 
Cane]^ 320 
Carel 20 
Carpentier 350 
Cawnpore 77 

Central Provinces 136, 138 
Ceylon 275, 306, 347, 348, 349 ^ 

Chaityas 348 

Cbanipanagarl 45, 60, 111, 131, 135, 
166, 275. 279 


ladles 


Chatnpapuii 102, 130, 136, 138, 142, 

144, 170, 280, 345, 346 

(see Chainpanagari) 

' Chaipparanya 118 

Chanakya 22, 34, 254, 322, 331, 332, 
334, 337, 338, 339, 340, 357 
Chanda (see Chanda-pradyot) 
Chandanbala 111, 141 
Chan^pradyot 24, 107,- 108, 110,111, 
112, 113, 121, 124, 125, 126, 127, 

128, '129, 178, 179, 189, 194, 196, 

,197, 201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 330. 

359 

Chandragupta 23, 34, 54, 177, 179, 
189, 190, 226, 256. 323, 334, 337, 
339, 352, 353, 357 
'* Chaadraj 173 (see ChaDdray) 

Chandray 170. 171, 173, 147, 359 
Chara^ Tirth' 185 
rChasiha^ 180 
\ Chattisgadh 138 

Chedi 46, 75, 137, 138, -146, 154, 160, 
J.. ‘ 161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 172, 173, 

: 326 

. Xhedidesa 137, 138, 141, 143 

Chetak 89, 120, 121, 122, 128, 132, 

133, 134, 169, 205, 245, 246, 262, 

263, 275, 278, 279, 344, 346 

[ Chhinpati 54 
Chikito 57 ' 

Chillana 79, 122, 128, 129, 132, 225, 

240, 241, 248, 262, 263,* 277, 278, 

344, 345 

Chinur 148 
Chintapale 159 
Chitraksh 104, 108, 358 
Chitral 68 

Chola 62, 66, 161, 221, 275, 349, 353, 
355 - . ' 

'Christ 2, 6 / 

Christian Era 3 

, Christianity 5 

Chulya 62 ' ' - 

' Chutukananda 320, 352, 353 


.379 

Comorin 154, 186, 307 ' 

Cuchchha 62, 222 
Cyrus 2, 20, 67, 69, 70 

D 

Dabbaseha 84, 85,' 86, 358 
Dadhivabana 102, 110, 121, 130, 131, 
132, 137, 139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 
162, 163, 165, 166, 169, 345 
Dakshinapatha 4, 44 
Dandaka 160 
Dandnayakas 254 
Dandapani 104, 108, 109 
Dantivardhan 206, 207, 208, 350, 359 
Dantpur 141, 142, 143, 144, 162, 166 
Darbhanga 118 
Darius'i.70, 220, 351, 352 
Darsak 276 
Dasapur 124, 125 
Dasarna 46 , 

Demetrius 38, 327 
Departure (cause of) 343 
Devbhuti 151, 152, 157, 158, 159, 160 
Dhandev 305, 360 

Dhankatak 62, 146, 147, 148, 150, 153, 
154, 155 

Dhan-nand (sec. Mahanand) 328, 329, 
330, 334, 336, 360 
Dharanagarl 180 
Dhanni ill, 140, 141, 207, 208 
Dhaimasoka 319, 320 
Dharmatma 348 
DharPikot 160 
Dhaull 251 

Divisa 180 (see Vidi^) 

Dubbasen (see Dabbasena) 

Durjanpurva 186 
Dvij Janangama 144 
Dvaravati 46 
Dwapar-yuga 5 

F 

Famine (in Magadh) 353 
Federal System 343 ' 
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Gajapura 46 _ 

Gandak 119 

Gandhara 22, 38, 53, 61, 67-69, 71, 
93, 123, 352, 357 
GaDesa 327 

Ganges 118, 144, 219, 233, 251, 355 

Gardabhil 180, 196, 199, 202 

Gapda 102 

Gautama 255 

Gazipur 57, 70 

Germany 149 

Ghosila Park 103 

Girivraja 95, 178, 231, 236, 241, 248, 
249, 250, 251 

Gita 6 
Goa 20 

God (influence o£ God-time) *344 

Godavari 147,148, 155 

Godhi 180 

Gonard 332, '333 

Gopal 234, 235 

Gopalak 197 

Govishan 55 

Greeks 100 

Guilds 344 

Gujarat I 9 l 

Gundakama 147 

Gupta 180 


H 


Haihayas 352 
HSjipur 119 
Hakra 188, 218 


Halla 132, 133. 277. 278, 279, 3 « 
Hamburg I 49 , 159 
HarSacharit 231 
Harfavardban 331 
Hathigumfa 103 , 152 , j 5 g^ , 
167, 172, 173, 309, 311, 312, : 
326* 327, 350, 355 
Hayamukha 56 


Hemackaodrasuri 191 
Herodotus 352 
HiUs (golden) 356 
Hilly region (see Parvatiya) 

Hinden 352 

f 

HiraPyaparvata "60 
Hu-en-Chang 43, 174, 176, 193, 

I 

Idol 'daina) (seelaina) 

•Ikshvaku 94, 96, 227, 230, 357 
Increasor (see Nandivardhan) ^ 

Indus 68 , 332 - - 

J 

Jagauda 251 ^ x 

Jaina (idol) 350.^355 ^ ^ 

Jaina ternple :348 

Jainism 5, 6 , 7, 42, 80, 421, .128, 177, 
179, 189, 190, 191, 192,' 194, ^205, 
240, 241, 243, 24$, r251, *258, .261, ' 
264, 311. 315, 348 
-Jalandhar. 54 
Jambudvipa 3 
Jangala 46 ' 

'Janak 197,^198 
J anaipgama - D vij 144 
Jarasandh 251 
Jayanti 104 
Jesalmir .188, 217 
Junagadh X74 
Jyesta 121, 129 
Jyestamitra 305, 360 

K 

Kabul 332 

Kadatnbas 275, 347, 349, 352, 353 
Kaivalya-gjiian 345 
Kakavarna 84, 85, 89, 90, 97 , 104, 
108, 228, 229, 230, 234, 359 
Kali Era 313 

Kalasok 312, 313, 318, 319, 320,-330,, 

^ I 
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Kalinga 103, 137, 145, 149, 153, 156, 

157, 160, 161, 162, 164, 165, 166, 

167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 172, 326, 

327, 346, 349, 350, 353, 354, 355, 

359 

Kaliksuri 159 
Kalaki 356 
Kalpak 310, 327, 336 
Kamrup 221 
Kanara 355 

Kanva 146, 151, 152, 153, 155, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 320, 354 
^ Kai&cbanpur 138, 143, 162, 166 
Kanoj 146, 180, 311, 312 
KanySkumari 154 
Kapilavasta 89 

Karkandu 130, 131, 137, 138, 143, 
144, 145, I6I, 162, 164, 165, 169, 
170, 171, 260, 345, 347, 349, 359 
Karnul 147 
Karvad 352 

Kasi 84, 87, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95, 96, 
97, 102, J34, 139 ,' 207, 226, 230, 
231, 242, 263, 355 

Kasmir 330, 352, 353, 356 
Kathiawar 218 ' 

Katyayana 323, 331, 337 
Kausalyadevi 344 

Kausambi 102, 103, 111, 112, 115, 
117, 129, 136, 141, 187, 196, 208, 
279, 324, 325, 326, 358 
Kesi 217, 220, 228 
Kharosti 332, 333 

Kharvel 103, 151, 152, 153, 156, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 165, 167, 172, 
310, 311, 312, 322, 325, 326, 327 
331 . 

Kochua 119 
Konkan 347 
Kosadhyaksas , 254 

Koial 225, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231, 
259, 261, 263, 264, 358 

50 


Kosala 84, 85, 86, 89, 96, 97, 1025 
103, 118, 335, 139, 242, 346, 355 
Kosam-Inam 102 
Kosam-Khiraj 102 
Kosambi (see Kosambi) 

Krsna 147, 148, 149, 354 
Ksema 241, 244, 245, 263, 264 
Ksemak 104, 108, 109 
Ksemaraja 165, 167, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 228, 229, 260, 344, 350, 353 
Kshatriya-kuPdagram 120, 127 
Kshemjit 84, 85, 90, 104, 105, 109, 
229, 231, 359 

Kshemavardhan 85, 104, 108, 228, 

229, 231, 354, 356, 359 
Ktesias 354 
Kukkuta 103 
Kuna 179, 352 
Kundgram 112 

Kunik 84, 87, 90, 97, 104, 106, 108, 
114, 115, 132, 133, 169, 236, 273, 

276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 346, 357, 
359 

Kusagrapur 178, 231, 250 
Kusasthala 102, 134, 135, 136, 139, 140 
Kusuhka 86, 89, 358 
Kusutnpura 90, 280 
L 

Lalitavistar 262, 276, 279 
Larkbana 220 
Lat 47, 68, 221 

Licchavi 95, 101, 119, 120, 227, 262, 
263 

Laxmipur 253 
Lobhi-Nand (see Nand) 

m 

Mahl 174 
Madras 150 

Magadh 6, 7, 22, 37, 45, 52, 60, 67, 
70, 78, 80, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 90, 
95, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 115, 116, 117, 118,' I2I, 
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122, 132, 133. 134, 139, 144, 150, 
151, 152, 153, 154, 160, 167, 168, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173, .178, 179, 
186, 188, 189, 192, 196, 198, 199, 
219, 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 230, 
231, 232, 237, 242, 249, 253, 260, 
262, 263, 275, 276, 279, 280, 307, 

308, 310, 314, 321, 322, 324, 325, 

327, 328, 353, 355 

Magadhi 36, 38, 184 
Mahabharat 68, 90, 91, 92, 93, 147, 
160, 162 

Mahakosal 72, 73, 102, 134, 135, 136, 
Mahameghavahan (see Meghavahan) 
Mahanand 84, 89, 98, 104, 107, 224, 
305, 309, 310, 313, 319, 321, 322, 
323, 325, 328, 329, 330, 333, 335, 

337, 338, 340, 354, 355, 356, 357, 

359 (see Dhan-nand) 

Mahapadraa 92, 93, 224, 305, 308, 309, 
312, 313, 315, 317, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 322, 325, 327, 328, 330, 333, 
354, 355, 356, 357, 359 
Maharathi 353, 355 
Mabarththik 353 
Mabarastra 63, 66 
Mabasen 204, 359 

Mabavir 6, 7, 22, 32, 39, 42, 69, 78, 
79, 94, 109, no, 111, 112, 113, 120, 
122, 127, 128, 129, 133, 141, 171, 

184, 185, 186, 189, 191, 195, 199, 

200, 201, 205, 206, 227, 228, 240, 

250, 254, 255, 256, 263, 278, 279, 

280, 323, 325, 326, 344, 345, 358 
Mabavlra (see Mabavir) 

Mabcshwarpura 59 
Malabar 20 
Ailalaya 46 
Malayaketu 357 
Ma^koola 62 
Malla 95, 230, 263 
Maha 174, 175, ISO 


Maago-giio'vfl 103 i ^ 

* > ■' 

Maniprabh (see Medhavin) ’ ^ 

■Masa |47 . 

Materialism 344 . _ 

Matipura 55 

Mathuia 47, 55, 71, 72, 190, 19,1, 196, 

311, 312, 327, 328,358 < s 

Matsya 46, 64 

Matsya-Purana 197, 203, 226, 317^ 
Maukhari 98 ' 

Maura 327" 

Maurya (dynasty) (see Maurya) 

Maurya 98, 178, 190, 195, 199, 200, 
201, 226, 236, 334, 339 
Medhavin 104, 108, 10^ 117, 208, 306, 
307, 309, 351, 358, 359 

Megasthenis 15, 256 
Meghavahan 146, 165, 166, 167,' '168, 
345, 359 
Menander 38, 

Mihraj 188, 218 
Mitra 324 ^ ' v 

Mithila 46, 118, 315 
Mohan-ja~dero 188, 219 
Mrgavati 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 
130, 132, 205, 345, 358 
Mrtikavati 46 
Mujfatpur 118, 119 
Mulanand 320, 352, 353 
Mund 104, 171, 224, 275, 310, 321, 
349, 350, 352, 359 
Mura 339 

Mysore State 257, 352 

N 

Nabhoi'ahan 126, 199, 202 
Naga 200. 201, 224, 222 
Kagar 356 

Nagadasak 106, 117, 274, 310, 311, 

312, 325, 327, 330, 546, 347, 348, 
349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 360 (see Nandivardban) 
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JJagnika ( Queen ) 353, 355, 357 
Nagod 345 

Nagpur ( University ) 357 
Nahapan 38, 199 
Nizam 352 

Nalanda 22, 335, 336, 337, 356 
Nanda 22, 28, 71, 83, 84, 154, 155, 

167, 168, 173, 189, 195, 199, 200, 

201, 224, 226, 306, >308, 309, 310, 

311, 312, 314; 319, 320, 321, 323, 

324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, ' 
332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 341, 350, 

352, 353, 355, 357 

Nanda family 337, 340 
Nanda race 337 
Nandi 351, 352 
Nandipura 46 

Nandivardhan 98, 106, 107, 108, 117, 
122, 128, 129, 132, 168, 189, 197, 
198, 224, 256, 260, 306, 307, 308, 
309, 337 (see Nagadasak) 

Neminath 348 
Nepal 59, 66 

O 

Orissa 251, 340 

P 

Padmadevi (see Padmavatl) 

Padmavati 102, 114, 121, 127, 130, 
131, 132, 140, 141, 142, 144, 308, 
345, 346 

Palak 124, 195, 196, 197, 200, 201, 

202, 204, 350,^356 
Pallavas 275, 347, 349, 353 
Pafichal 46, 55, 67, 71, 72, 314, 328 
Pafichdivya 329 

PaEnduvas 349 

Pandya 62, 66, 157, 161, 221, 275, 
347, 349, 353, 355 

^ Panrai 22, 28, 331, 332, 333, 334, 337, 
339 


Parantap \ 104, 105, 106, 109, 205, 
Satanik J (see Satanik) 358 
Parisistaparva 191, 195, 199, 200, 201, 
203 

Pariputra 54 
Parsva 68 
Parsvakumar 139 

- Parsvanatha 78, 79, 94, 95, 97, 139, 
166, 171,. 226, 228 
. Parvata 54, 61 
Parvatiya 357 
Pasadi see Prasenjit 
Patijpuha I7I, 192, 219, 305, 311, 
335, 336, 338, 345, 346, 348 
Patanjali 38 
Pattan 124 
Pauravas 104 
PavapurJ 47, 184 
Persia 41, 67, 98, 352 
Persian Empire 71, 188 
Pesavara 69 

Pilgrimage (place of) 353 
Pillu (Pistu) 332 
Pisachas 332 
Plot (to kiU Nand) 338 
Porus 98, 99 
Posadhasala 116 
Prabbas 103 

Prabhavati 17, 88, 121, 123,124, 125, 
126, 131, 206, 217, 221, 277 
Prachand Nand 305, 329, 330 
Pradesi See Prasenjit 
Pradyota 95, 188, 189, 199, 201, 203, 
359 

Prakrta 37, 38 
Pranhit 155 

Prasenjit 67, 72, 73, 77, 83, 86, 87, 
88, 90, 97, 105, 109, 139, 140, 156, 
178, 228. 229, 231, 232, 233, 235, 
236, 242, 250, 251, 358, 359 
Pratihar 180 

I* 

Pratikramana .205 
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Priyadarsin 28, 38, 41, 82, 100, 154, 
177, 179, 189, 192, 194, 251, 333, 
345, 348, 349 

Puludaki 68, 70, 252, 253 
Puiidravardhan 60 

Punik 194, 195, 197, 198, 203, 346, 
359 

Punjab 98, 99, 104, 252, 330, 333, 
352, 353, 356 

Purivarta or Purivattah 47 
Pur\'aparakaravanti 186 
Puskalavanti 69 
Puspamitra (see PuSyamitra) 

PuSpapur 69 

PuSyamitra 28, 152, 153, 158, 195, 202 


R 

Haipur 138 

Rajagthi 22, 45, 118, 170, 178, 231, 
232, 248, 249, 250 
Rajagrha 251, 252, 263, 345, 346 
Rajapuri 54 
Rajgiri 1 

Eaig.r } 250. 251 

Rain (excess of) 350 
Ramayana 147, 160 
Ramnagram 58 
Rastravardhan 207 
Rastrik 353 
Rataiijaya 84, 85, 86 
Rcwa 138, 340 
Ripuiijaya 197, 198 
Ron or Rohri 219 
Ruch 104, 108, 358 
Rnpnath 345 


S 

Sachcha-puri (sec Saflchipuri) 
Sachchipuri 1S4 
Sacbenak 277, 278 
Sachi 76 

Sabasranik 104, 105, 106, 109, 354 


Sahyadri 25^, 154 
gaka 3, 196, 199, 202 , 
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OPINIONS 


With the help of the archeological department, ancient books 
and manuscripts, coins and inscriptions, scholars have begun to 
make an endeavour to give a connected and' coherent form to 
ancient history. Systematic excavations of places of antique interest 
and collections of ancient manuscripts being put under the keen 
scrutity of experts have encouraged these scholars in their attempts. 

Dr. T. L. Shah’s e£fort to write a connected history of ancient 
India with the help of these things deserves praise. He had 
collected a mine of information with an aim to compile an 
Encyclopasdia of Jainism, and with due discretion he has gleaned 
material out of it, which comes to light as Ancient India 
Some of his theories and conclusions might strike many a reader 
as bomb-shells, but there is not a shadow of doubt, that a close 
study of these theories will disillusion even experts, on many a 
most and debatable point of ancient history and will clearly show 
us, how we misconstrued our own past. The book deserves 
encouragement from the heads of educational departments. 

Prince of Wales Museum, (Sd.) Acharya Glrjashanker Vallabhji M. A. 

Bombay Curator, Archeological Section 

* * 

r have read from cover to cover “ Prachin Bharatvarsha 
by Dr. T. L. Shah. It is based on a close study of the Jaina, the 
Buddhist and the Vedic literatures, and of ancient coins and inscrip- 
tions, Jaina literature, which had hitherto not received full justice at 
the hands of historians, has been fully utilised by Dr. Shah. His 
judgments are always synthetic and the book contains things hitherto 
unknown. Jains should encourage his effort fully, because no other 
writer has paid so much attention to the study of Jaina literature. 

29th Aug. 1933 (Sd. ) Prof. Keshavlal Himatram Kamdar 

Baroda Prof* of History, Baroda ColIegQ 


« I ' 

[ 2 ] ' / , 

I have read Dr. Shah’s synopsis -of "Prachin Bharatvafsha’\ 

He intends to write a connected history of India from 900 B. C. 

to 100 A. D. in a homely style. He has boldly advanced several 

new theories and he has supplied full evidence in support of them. 

He has given a detailed account of the social, political, religious, 

geographic and economic condition of ancient India. He has not 

spared himself in the pursuit of his studies, and has based' 

his conclusions on the evidence of coins, inscriptions and ancient 

manuscripts. His effort deserves encouragement from all quarters. 

9-9-1933 (Sd, ) Govindbhai fi. Oesai B. A. LL. B. 

mmda (Ex. Naib-Dewm),' 

Dr. Shah’s effort to give a connected history of India from 
900 B. C. to 100 A. D. deserves encouragement from all quarters. 
His pamphlet is eloquent of the unremitting toil and irrepressible 
enthusiasm for his work. Most of us are quite ignorant of the 

real cultural glory of ancient India. Dr. Shah’s book is an admirable 
effort to supply this deficiency. 

He has put forth some new theories and has thus invited 
much criticism, argumentation and discussion. He has not failed 
to give as much evidence as possible for every theory. 

Such efforts are rare and deserve all possible encouragement. 

I 

Bombay (Sd.) H. Q. Anjarla M. A. 

(Principal, S, N. D. T. Woroen^s .University) 
* ^ ^ ' 
Your book presents quite a novel aspect of ancient history. 1 con- 
clude that you have not spared yourself in writing these volumes. 

Bombay Yonrs truly 

19-12-33 (Sd.) Krishnalal Mohanlal Zavcri M. A.IX.B. 

* ' * # 

It was a great pleasure to go through the synopsis of Dr. 

Shah’s **Prachin Bharatvarsha”. He has advanced new theories 
and he has ^ven full evidence to prove them. Some of his con- 
clusions are revolutionary. For instance, he has stated that 
Sandrekotus was not another name for Chandragupta but for 
Ashok. I wish Dr, Shah all success in his 'enterprise. 

Luhar St. Manbar Bldg. ( Sd. ) Alotichand Girdharlaf Kapadia 

Bombay, Stb. Oct, 1933 B. A. LL.^ B., Solicitor 



I was delighted when I went. through the. synopsis of 'Trachin 
Bharatvarsha.” I had been wailing long since, for an effort of this 
kind, and you can' imagine my delight at the concretisation of my' 
desire. Your book is sure to prove a stepping stone to the full and 
detailed study of Jaina literature and its contribution to the culture and 
civilization of India. I sinceiely hope that Jains as well as non-Jains 

will lend support to such a book, because its aim is to reveal the 
glory, not merely of Jainism but that of ancient India as a whole. ' 

I admire you for your unremitting toil and irrepressible 
enthusiasm. 

Palanpur, V. E. 1989 (Sd, ) VallabhvijaySuri 

' ^ ij. # 

I have received your synopsis of your "Prachin Bharalvarsha”. 
Going through it, I feel that you have not spared either effort^r 
money in the preparation for this stupendous task. Few will be able 

to render as much service to India as you. Such books are few and 
far betw^enl and the more such publications are made, the better. 

Please enter my name on the list of the customers of this book. 

Delhi (Sd. ) Muni Darshanvijay 

4-10-1933 Kinari Bazar, Jam Dharmashala. 

. ^ ^ if ' 

It gives me great pleasure to know, that you have collected 
material for compiling Encyclopaedia Jainica. I thank you for 
sending me the beginning sections of “Prachin Bharatvarsha ”, 
material for which you have glanced from the former, and which 
you intend to publish shortly. Your endeavour to write a connected 
history of ancient India based mainly on Jaina literature, is praise 
worthy. It is possible that your conclusions may differ from the 
conclusions of those writers who have relied on Buddhist and 

Vedic literature. On the whole, your effort is sure to bring a 
good result, and is therefore really praiseworthy. 

Fort Chambers, 6-10, Dean Lane Yours truly, 

Bombay, 22-12-1933 ( Sd. ) VIshvanath P. Valdya 

' Bar-at-Law 

•it it ^ 

' 1 have received with pleasure Dr. Shah’s synopsis of ‘‘Prachin 
Bharatvarsha”. A persual of it has convinced me, that the book 
will prove very useful and stimulating to all. 

16-11-1934 


(Sd.) VljaynitlSuri 


A close and constant study of problems connected with 
ancient India, by Dr. T. -L. Shah, has resulted into such a unique 
achievement as “Prachin Bharatvarsha’* facts and theories in which < 
are based on the evidence of ancient books, coins arid inscriptions. 

The book is likely to give rise to, argumentations, discussions 

f 

and criticisms because it contains theories, quite opposite to those, 
which are generally accepted among scholars. 

The author has not spared himself in the pursuit of knowledge, 

and has gathered materials from various sources. This is admirable. 

< 

Bombay, 18th. July, 1935 ' Sanj Vartawan. 

^ ^ , 

i 

It was generally believed that the history of , India began 
with the invasion of Alexander the Great, and that nothing could 
be known beyond that. Even Vincent Smith could not begin it 
earlier than that. Researches have, however, begun, and as a result ' 
the veil on the history of India as it was many centuries before 
Christ, is being slowly lifted. Dr. Jayaswal said some time ago , 
in his presidential speech at the Oriental Conference. “ To begin 
the history of India with the invasion of Alexander the Great is 
like presenting a headless body.’^ 

Dr. Shah is one of those scholars who have not spared any 
effort in unearthing the golden past of India. Few books in any 
language can stand comparison with his work which is the outcome 
of many years of constant application. He has given us a connected 
account of the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
The book is sure to prove a great incentive to scholars and will 
go a great way in furthering research work in this direction. 

His theories are entirely new and therefore debatable no doubt. 
The very novelty is bound to give rise to a hot discussion culmi* 
nating in a new interest and more research work. The author, 
however, has never advanced any theories for which he could not 
put forth the solid evidence of coins, books and inscriptions. Such 
astounding theory, as that of establishing Ashok and Priyadarshiit 
as different individuals, may not be accepted at once, but the author 
has not failed tp pile evidence upqn e'wdence for proving his theory* 



' *riie chronological list of events given at the end of the book 
is sure to prove very useful. One such list was prepared by Grant 
Duffj but that was years ago. This is more detailed. The book 
contains, moreover, a number of pictures, maps and illusfcrations- 
an added attraction. 

The book makes evident the author^s deep study of Jaina 
literature. At the same time he has not failed to supply evidence 
from other literatures which he has not studied any less than the 
former. His style is homely. 

- Ahteedabad, 28-7-35 ^ Prajabandhu 

\ if if # 

The very hazard of publishing such a book, deserves encourage- 
ment and support from even those, who are not students of history. 
Interest of the general public in history is yet to be cultivated, 
and hence the author should be all the more congratulated upon 
his spirit of enterprise. 

The book presents a connected and synthetic view of ancient 
India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. It is a product of twenty- 
five years of persevering application to ancient books, coins and 
materials. How far the author is correct, in the picture he has 
painted, is a subject for experts, but the book as if challenges 
them to submit maferial contained by it to an acid test. 

'The main aim of the author, is to put before us the fact, that 
Buddhism and Brahminism have been hitherto given undue im- 
portance at the cost of Jainism, the twenty-fourth Tirthankar 
of which constructed and formulated a new social and political order. 

At all places, the author h^s supplied as many pieces of evidence 
as he could. Copious footnotes, chronological lists and index have 
< made the book worthy of the attention of scholars, while the homely 
style of the author has laid the material within the rich of all. 

. The difficulties and setbacks which the author has experienced 
in the publication .of this book, are enough to make his effort 
worthy of admiration. His new theories, his challenging attitude 
and his enthusiasm are really inspiring. 

Bombay, 14-8-35 


Janmabhuml 



Dr. Shah^s effort to shed new light in the abysmal darkness 
of Indian antiquity, deserves full credit and praise. It is an out- 
come of a constant labour for twenty-five years. 

Historians have hitherto said that Indian culture and civilization 
have their foundation mainly in Buddhism and Brahmanism., Dr. 
Shah has tried to prove that the major part of the credit goes 
to Jainism which preceded Buddhism and which is responsible for ’ 
the formation of social and political order. According to him,. 
Ashok and Priyadarshin were different individuals, and the 
inscriptions, which are ascribed to Ashok, a Buddhist, were jeallji: 
carved by Priyadarshin a Jaina emperor. 

Such theories are debatable no doubt, but they deserve full 
attention from all concerned. 

The book will be enjoyed both by scholars and by general 
readers. It is written in a homely style. Every page gives vent 

to author’s spirit of self-reliance, patriotism, and deep-seated 
respect for ancient India. 

Bombay, 25-8-1935 ' Hindustan Pralamltra 

. 

Dr. Shah has written this book after a deep and intelligent, study 
of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. He has rendered great service 
to all students of history, and especially to the Jaina community.' 
Jainism, as he has proved, enjoyed paramount power in India at the 
time when Buddhism, Islam and Christianity did not even exist. 

One praiseworthy feature of the book is the maps of various 
countries and kingdoms. Another equally praiseworthy feature .is 
the illustrations of ancient coins and other pictures, which are 
aptly designed to give us a panoramic view of ancient India as 
it really was. The picture of Saraswati, giving us an idea of the 
art of painting 2000 years ago, deserves special attention. 

We congratulate Dr. Shah for bringing to light things which 
had hitherto been concealed in the womb of antiquity. 

Bha\T3agar, 25th, August, 1935. 

♦ # « , 

We welcome Dr. Shah’s effort to write the history of India from 

900 B. C.to 100 A.D. Looking to the application and the persevering 
exertion of the vrriter, the price fixed for the book is quite adequate, 
though the public might be inclined to consider it a bit high. 



Dr. Shah has tried to. priesent novel facts and theories based 
on the evidence of ancient coins, books and inscriptions. His 
theories 'are apt to strike one as revolutionary, but one’s doubts 
are sure to be silenced' by arrays of evidence, piled in the book. 
The reader is also apt to think that Jainism is unduly highly 
represented in the book. He has then to remember that this 
book owes its existence to the material gleaned and systematically 
arranged from “Encyclopaedia Jainica.” 

The book presents a new angle of vision into the cobwebs 
ofis Indian antiquity, and therefore deserves full study by all 
students, .of ancient history. 'Written with a view to incite more 
research work, the book is invaluable and admirable. 

To avoid all misconstruing, the readers may go through the 
preface first, as the author has clearly stated his, viewpoint there. 

c 

Baroda> 9-9-1935 ' Nav-Qujarat 

* * 

Most of the modern books on Indian history are based on 
research work and conclusions arrived at, by foreign writers. It is 
' high time that Indians themselves, should plunge themselves heart 
and soul in this affair, if they want to profit by the rich heritage' 
left to them, by their wise and fore-seeing ancestors. It is more 
important for Jains to have a detailed knowledge about their 
ancestors and their customs, manners and civilization than to 
study minutely histories of countries like England, Ireland and 
others. Though it is very difficult to give a connected account 
of ancient India, yet all concerned will be glad to know that Dr. 
T. L. Shah has spiritedly entered upon the adventure of publishing 
a 2000 page book on the history of India from 900 B. C. to 100 A, D. 

None should work under the erroneous conception that the 
author has been partial towards Jainism. He has put forth evidence 
from all available ancient and modern books, the huge list of 
which, is given at the beginning of the book. He has begun his 
account from the time of the twenty-third Jaina Tirthankar, 
Parshvanatb. By piling evidence upon evidence, the author has 
proved that in ancient India there ' were only two religions, namely 
Jainism and Brahminism, of which the former had paramount power. 
He has given a detailed account of the 16 kingdoms of those times. 
52 
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^ 1 

He has supplied maps about each, and all minute details connected ^ 
with them. In fact he has given' a panoramic picture of ancient - 
India and his theories and conclusions shed quite a new' light on 
those times. The author has also proved that the Mahavir Era 
was adopted by most of the dynasties and was much in vogue. 

Bombay, 28-9-1935 Bombay Samachar 

* ^ : 
Scholars have, no doubt, made a deep study of material, '' 

available in Buddhist and Vedic books and things. But none has, " . 
as yet, given Jaina literature its due. — a literature which can be . r 
of inestimable value in looking at ancient India with a true perspectiyev^ 'r. 

Dr. Shah is the first in the field to initiate and to make this 

\ - * 

effort. Readers may feel that the whole book is tinged with Jainism; 
but none need be unduly uneasy on this account. He has opened 
a nevy angle of vision. The veracity of his conclusions may be 
established later on, but none can discount his originality and 
boldness on that account. 

His theories have given rise to hot discussions, debates and. ^ 

criticisms, and thus he has aroused and activated the interest of ,t 

all. In order to avoid misunderstanding, the author has written a*' 

lucid preface, in which he has explained his view-point. 

The book is full of maps, pictures and other illustrations 

concerning those times. Specially noteworthy are the pictures of 

Kalpa-druma on the front page, and of Saraswati on the title 

page. All the pictures and maps have been fully explained in the 

book. The pictures at the top of every chapter are very suggestive 

of the contents of that chapter. 

We generally believe that Jainism and kingship are things 

incompatible. Dr. Shah has tried his level best to' prove that most 

of the kings in ancient India were Jains. 

He has advanced entirely different theories. In fact he has 

presented the other side of the shield. How far that side is 

correct is another question. But we should not forget that he is 
the first to present it. 

The book deserves full encouragement from kings, libraries 
and from all. It will prove useful to Jains as well as non-Jains. 
Bombay, Sepf, 1935 "aajaratl”. 



The book sheds a new light on the geographical, social, 
political and economic conditions of those times. His theories and 
conclusions are entirely different from those of all that have pre- 
ceded him; but every page bristles with foot-notes in which he 
has supported them with ship-loads of evidence. His is the method 
which should be adopted while writing history. Various maps, 
' nearly 400 pictures, and chronological lists of dynasties and events 
•are special features. The reader is not unlikely to feel that the 
author has a partiality for Jainism; but then, he should remember 
' that :the book owes its existence to “ Encyclopaedia Jainica ”, 

' '• ^gleanings from which form the present book. It is not improbable 
that a deep study of Jaina literature which has hitherto been 
generally ignored, may throw new light on the mazes of Indian 
antiquity. All readers are advised to go through the preface first, 
in order to understand the view-point of the author. 

We congratulate Dr. Shah upon his spirit of enterprise and 
-* his unremitting and selfless toil, and hope that they will not go 
unappreciated by the public. 

Baroda Pustakalay 

■V ^ * 

The author has made a deep study of all available material. 
Naturally he has given preference to Jaina literature which had 
been practically ignored by his predecessors. He has advanced 
marvellously novel theories. The whole book sheds a new search 
light on ancient Indian history. He has not failed to advance 
solid evidence, wherever he has differred from his predecessors. It 
deserves deep study by all students of history. Its homely style 
makes it interestingly readable to the general reader as well. It 
is full of maps and illustrations which are fully explained. 

We offer our congratulations to the author for his deep 
knowledge of the subject and hope that no library will be withoutjt. 


Baroda 




Sahityakar 




♦ 



The book presents a connected history of ancient India from 
900 B. C: to 100 A. D.j the most noteworthy feature of which is 
a chronological statement of events, that took place during the 



period stated above. It is full' of pictures and illustrations of coins 
and inscriptions and maps. The book is specially important from 
the viewpoint of research work, and presents good material to 
all interested in the subject. 

Bombay, 1-6-1936 ■ 


* 




, ^ I 

This volume consists of the accounts of the first four kings. , 
of the Maurya Dynasty, namely Chandragupta, Bindusar, Ashok - 
and Priyadarshin. The author has presented’ ancient Indi^xin a* 
new light. He has proved by advancing solid pieces of evidence 
that Jainism was the all-pervading and the most powerful religion^^ 
in ancient India. So different is the outlook of the author, that-^; 
the readers are likely to be struck much with surprise at it,’ The 
information supplied in the book is interesting and though there 
may be a difference of opinion as to the truth of his theories, yet^ - 
the utility of the book is beyond question. Full information to- 
gether with illustrations is given about ancient coins. 


Baroda, 30-9-1636 


Nav-Qujarat 

* 


Looking to the books on the history of ancient India, one 
cannot help feeling, that Jaina literature has been almost neglected. 
Even Mr. Wells has not written anything about Mahavir, not to • 
talk of anything else. 

All students of history will be glad to know, that one stupen- 
dous effort of this kind has been made by Dr. T. L. Shah, a 
scholar who has devoted twenty— five consecutive years to the 
study of all available material. 

It supplies an exliaustive study of coins and religious signs 
of those times. It contains very suggestive pictures. 

The author has put forth, what one might be constrained to 
say, rather startling theories. For instance, he has stated that 
Gautam Buddha w'as at first a Jain, and hence Buddhism owes 
its origin to Jainism. He has explained coins and signs upon 
them in aliogether a different light, and has proved that most' of 
them belong to Jainism. Such signs of the Mauryas as horse and 
the other like SwasUka, Dharmachakra, Indradhvaja, Sun and 



Moon, Chailya and others he has ascribed to Jainism. 'He has 
very strongly and boldly stated that Ashok and Priyadarshin 
were different individuals. 

But it is no small tribute to him to note that he has piled 
'tl|4dence upon evidence to support his theories. There is no cate- ‘ 
, gojdchl statement in the book which he has not loaded with heaps 
of evidence based on coins, inscriptions and ancient books. 

“ ^ In fact the book is a great attempt to give a correct picture 
of India as it was twenty-five hundred years ago. We congratulate 
Dr. S^ah upon his marvellous effort and courage and hope that 
■Jiis services will be appreciated by all. 


;.'JBombay, 30th. May, 1936 


Bombay Saraachar 
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Prachin Bharatvarsha Part II by Dr. T. L. Shah, Baroda 
Published by Shashikant & Co. Raopura, Baroda. Pages 412+11 
+15+16+8; cloth bound. Price Rs. 7/S (1936). 

The first part of this remarkable work — because of a man of 
medicine delving deep into the -Ancient History of India— has 
already been noticed. This substantial volume of five hundred 
pages deals with numismatics-old coins, i. e. coins current in ancient 
India. In addition, the period covered by the Maurya dynasty 
and the onslaughts of foreigne'rs-Yavanas-have been handled with 
the precision of a scientist. The' indexes are very useful and 
furnish a key to the varied contents of the volume. 


Modern Review, 9, ’36. 

tk ^ * if 

The book is a unique adventure. The scholarship, the inform- 
ation, the material and the zeal of the author are praiseworthy. 
He has not spared himself in the pursuit of his work. He has 
defended his theories with enthusiasm of a pleader. 

'The author has tried to prove that, many things that are 
attributed to Buddhism, really belong to Jainism. Hence he has 
invited much debate and criticism. For instance, he has tried his 

i 

utmost to establish that all the Maurya kings except Ashok were 
Jains; that Sandrekotes is not the Greek name of Chandragupta 
but of Ashok ( Chandashok ) j that Priyadarshin is altogether a 
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different individual from Ashok; that the inscriptions ascribed to 
Ashok really belong to Priyadarshin who was a Jain etc. etc. 

Ee it as it may, one thing is clear, that: things, which are 
at present, considered to be remains of Buddhism , purejy, ‘ may 

** f 1 

really be a heterogenous mixture of Buddhist and Jaina reraaifis, 
and that the things ascribed to Jainism, at presents, form; dffly a 
part of what originally belonged to it. Jainism must also have had its 
period of boom, like Buddhisrn andBrahminism^-'Webope tha^the 
aspirations of Dr. Shah may be fulfilled. If scholars be^lS^td 
reinvestigate all the available material in the light of this book/S%otigr 
link in the broken chain of ancient history is sure to -be " supplied^ 
Karachi, March, 1937 **Urmf” 

* He H: ^ ‘ 

“Prachin Bharatvarsha'^ — ^Part I, by Dr. T. L. Shah, L. Mr,&S., 
Baroda. : — ^Years ago, public attention was attracted by Dr. Shab, 
who undertook to compile ‘^Encyclopsedia Jainica’’ on a gigantic 
scale. The plan had to be postponed on account of want of 
proper encouragement and help. This, however, could not prevent 
him from continuing his application to ancient books and other 
materials, as a result of which we have this volume. The present 
book will convince the reader that Dr. Shah, though a doctor 
b}^ degree, is a painstaking student of ancient Indian History and 
culture, and that he has dived deep into that ocean. He 'has 
made a formidable attempt in this book to prove, that many 
theories hitherto universally accepted by all historians, are 
entirely wrong. 

Little definite is known about Chandragupta, and whatever 
little information we have, is based on Greek history. Dr. Shah 
has put forth the theory, that Chandragupta and Sandrekotes 

are different individuals, and this theory deserves full consideration 
from experts. 

There was a time, when we hesitated to stretch our ancient 
history to a period, much more older than the time, of the invasion 
of Alexander the Great over India. The Mohan^ja-dero excava- 
tions, however, have widened our outlook and put before us long 
vistas of antiquity, the end of which we fix up, with the time of 



the Vedas, If Dr. Shah’s conclusions and theories prove correct, 
the major part of our ancient history shall have to be re-written. 
This is the reason why we appeal to all interested in ancient 
history to submit his conclusions and theories to a searching 
£fna|ysis with the object of gleaning out truth from them. Let us 
hop^'fthat the second volume of this highly praiseworthy effort 
may see the light of the day as soon as possible.' 

‘‘ , Ah^iedabad ( Sd. ) tiiralal T. Parikh B. A. 

(Buddhiprakasb, Jan.-March, 1937) 
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This is the third volume of “ Prachin Bharatvarsh ” by 
;3?r. T. L. Shah. 

Though a medical man by profession, Dr. Shah is a deep and 

’‘persevering student of ancient Indian history. These volumes which 

'deaPwith ancient India from 900 B. C. to 100 A. D. are the ripe 

. Snd rich' fruits of his constant application for last twenty five years. 

% ^ 

Rare as such efforts are in our country, where the writers 
get little support and encouragement from the public and from 
'“'various institutions as they do in the west, Dr. Shah s achieve- 
* ment deserves full credit and support from all interested in the 
glory of ancient India, which is revealed in its true form, by 
the Doctor. ^ 

The book is full of theories and conclusions which will shock 
and disillusion even experts on many a point of antique interest. 
The author, however, has put forth all available evidence, based 
on such reliable sources like ancient manuscripts, coins and 

inscriptions. 

Bombay, 10-7-37 ’ Jay-bharat 


Dr. T. L. Shah has rendered signal service to Mother India 
by writing Prachin Bharatvarsha.” His treatment of the material 
is entirely novel, and he has not spared himself in the pursuit of 
his studies. It deserves due encouragement from all quarters. 

Ahmedabad ' ( Sd. ) Bhogilal Chhotalal Sataria 

30-8-37 President, Maskati Cloth Market 



Dr. T. L. Shah read out to me a few chapters of his Ancient 
Indian History. The great merit of the book seems to me to 

consist in his careful handling of meterials coming from authoritative 

/ 

Jaina sources. He has laboured much in elucidating our past history 
and his conclusions 'mostly run counter to the- accepted |lieories. 
Nevertheless, his new theories will stimulate further discussions 
and reserch, from which we may gain much good. 

Orientel Institute, (Sd. ) B. Efhattacharya^Ph. D. 
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Baroda 


Director .'J'' 
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I read with interest the synopsis prepared by Dri Shah of 
his gigantic work on Ancient Indian History. From this, 1 believe ' 
that his work will prove very useful and interesting. ^Many^psw;- 
points are introduced by him and though agreement on’.th^£'|s 
not always possible, yet they show ‘the great energy ancj?vast, 
reading of the author. I am sure, it will be most v^elcome '-^ittf’all 
indologist. 




Wilson College, Bombay 


(Sd.) Pro!. H. a Velartkar 




